The Nation’s poke: 


New Victory = a | 
Tests Will to Win 


How the Canadian people put over the new Victory ‘Loan is a 
supreme test of citizenship. 4 

It will show the degree of our determination to win. 

It will show how. well Canadians understand total war. 

That we can get all the $1.1 billions asked nobody questions, 
The real test of the foan’s success will be: Can we get enough of the 
right kind of money? 

And that is the money that comes from individudls—the men 
and women of the offices, homes, farms, stores and ‘factories. 

Almost without exception, Canadians are going to find buying 
their share of bonds painful. For most are still adjusting to the 
new scale of income tax deductions. It will mean far more than 
buying bonds with money we don’t want to spend right now. It 
will mean buying bonds with money we think we must spend now: 












ioe Plans 


Not Consulted on First 
’ Drafts, Feel ‘Gold 
Standard Equally 


Workable 


By STAFF WRITER 
NEW YORK.—Banks here were 
not consulted in any’ respect in the 
development of the Treasury’s re- 
cent world currency proposals—a 

















































———_——____ on what we think are immediate necessities. It will mean chopping | cleat indication of the break be- 
— Set as viciously into our money fesources as when wé pay the hospital tween political theory and practical 
der the ome bill for a blessed event or for a serious illness. : policy that the New Deal introduced 
Raising ‘money for the war is gmly one function of Victory ae le een eae meee 

in the United States. 








Loans. They are now even more important as a defense against 
inflation which would hobble our war effort now and cripple us 
after the war is won. And the money the individual—the ordinary 
Canadian—puts..into victory bonds is the kind of money which 
most effectively staves off inflation. 

The degree to which the individual Canadian’s bond buying 
imposes hard self-sacrifice today willbe the real test of this loan’s 
success. 

People who wish to preserve the Canadian way of life now 
and after the war can, from the home front, contribute to that 
end in no greater way than by buying bonds. 

In explaining these facts and in encouraging their workers to 
buy bonds, employers are serving the best interests of -their 
employeeg and doing their elementary duty as citizens. For 
workers and managers have a mutual interest ih victory. Workers, 


especially, have a vital — in preventing inflation. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO GET CLOSER 


More and more, heads of business enterprise are abandoning 
traditional reticence on important political and social problems. 
And high time, too, for the crackpots, the uninformed and the totali- 
‘tarian-minded are incessantly vociferous. 

James Y. Murdoch has seta good example in his presidential 
address to Noranda shareholders. 

Co-operation between workers and enters.’ based on mutual 
understanding and recognition of mutual interest, is the key to the 
way ahead—to maintaining the, postwar goal of full employment. 

There is no hope, says Mr. Murdoch, of achieving on a sound, 
continuing basis, one-tenth of the social benefits promised in the 
Beveridge, Roosevelt or Marsh plans unless there is a new and en- 
hanced spirit of co-operation between employer and employee. 

For that co-operation, he indicated, the first essential is dynamic 
and courageous government leadership in establishing a pattern 
of labor relatio which protect the worker and the “honest, 


The New York, banks. are now 
studying the two proposals. ; 
At the moment there seems to be 
a tendency to support the unitas 
plan against the bancor plan be- 
cause the unitas plan provides for 
something concrete as a foundation 
in the form of the gold capital sub- 

scribed by the different. nations. 

It is argued, however, that given 
the same conditions and: the same 
international degree of government 
support that will be necessary for 
either bancor or unitas, there is no 
reason at all why the gdld standard 
itself, combined with currency 
stabilization at fixed levels, would 
not work. The feeling is that there 
have been many decades of experf- 
ence with the type of international 
monetary stabilization that has uh- 
der normal conditions worked very 
well and could be made to work 
equally well if governments made 
up their minds to support it. 


Elson from Washington 
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By ROBERT T.‘ELSON 
WASHINGTON 


@ United. Nations’ shipping... losses 
during 1942 averaged one million 

































7 , 
sound, forward-looffing labor leader” from the “unscrupulous agi- ir at eee 1 ang polit ke 2 Rrsssrea 
tator” who is fomeénting illegal strikes and. it ani 

—— of the worker everywhere by his excesses, r. Mur : States. ° We rey i 
“Not only is our war effort being ot but bitterness and a Ace you have for the first time 
serise of injustice is being engendered. Surely we should learn a lesson -| the real story of the war at sea as 
from what has happened to the south ofus. Why are some 10 or 11 | revealed by a report of the Trius} 
States of the Union now passing, or considering, very metres laws man Committee in the U. &. Senate’ 
against such subversive, irresponsible tactics?” this week, It defied the censor and 
Leadership in this matter must also come from managers and | exploded ‘the “hush-hush” policy 
workers, As Mr. Murdoch pointed out: which has made these figures one of 
“In the postwar period, Canadian workmen, manufacturers and the war’s poorest kept-secrets. — 
producers will be in competition .with most of the world and, unless German , propaganda that these 
a spirit of co-operation between empioyer and employee is now created, sinkings ate winning the war for| + 
all will suffer from lack of markets.” Germany is not, true—the commit- 
Profitable enterprises are the only sure and dependable source | tee says—and while they are 
of jobs and therefore the.only source of money to provide for mere they wes not Se ta 
2° social security, Whether for a single family or for a whole nation. e menace mg met oy Ge- 


stroyers,. smaller naval escorts, es- 
cort airplane’ carriers, land-based 
airplanes fitted for anti-submarine 
work, and sub chasers. All are be- 
ing provided—the only question is 
that of time. 

In this report is provided the key 
to many questions concerning the 
United Nations’ war effort that are 
being asked by an impatient public 
on both sides of the bordér. The 
shipping situation thus exposed 
provides the reason why there are 
shutdowns on certain war orders in 











It is with today’s materials—the men and women, their prin- 
ciples and prejudices—that we must win the peace after we have 
won the war. There will'be no magic in the armistice or in the 
peace that will alter that fact. 

Hence, labor-management relationships cannot be -left; until 
after the war. Then, let us move courageously and realistically now 
to achieve a co-operation between workers and managers which will 
prevent postwar disasters and make good today’s war aims. — 

* ve 


SOUND WARNING ON INVESTMENTS 


The president of the New York Stock Exchange, Emil Schram, 
displayed sound business sense as to the best interests of that 
institution and good citizenship when he recently issued a blast 
against uninformed stock buying. In effect, he said, “If you don’t 
know what you're ‘buying, stay out of the market.” His warning 
was occasioned by increased market buoyancy and indications that 
tank amateurs were beginning to eye market possibilities. Said 
Mr. Schram in part: 

“Free markets are open to all, as 5 they should be, but they should 
not be abused. Those who are unable to judge intrinsic values, or are 
unwilling to be guided by these values, should stay out. The New York 
Stock Exchange requires that the companies whose securities are 
on its list make available factual information as to their earnings and 
financial conditions, The Bxchange urges that all who use its facilities 
avail themselves of this information and not be intrigued only by the 
fact that particular securities may be selling at very low prices. The 
securities which are cheapest in price may, in reality, be the most 
expensive, measured by the consideration of true worth.” 

The Schram warning is worth emulation elsewhere. Man's 
Privilege to throw away his own money in his own, way ig consid- 
erably reduced by society's undertaking to feed and house him 
wien he has thrown it all away. 

Financial men, especially, well know that the only satisfactory 
kind of business, both for themselvgs and for the ncial com- 
Munity as a whole, is the business that comes from people who can 
Properly stand the risks involved; from people who can and will 
comprehend the facts. 


NOT THE WAY 10 HELP WAR EFFORT . 


An official clamp-down on an enquiry into expenditures of the 
Wartime Information Board very naturally. arouses suspicions. 
True, some members of the opposition made criticism that was” 
fatuous; showed that they knew little dr nothing about the nature, 
or value of good public relations work. But that is beside the point# 

The anxiety of the King administration to prevent open discus~: 
sion of how public money has been spent either indicates a troubled © 
©oRscience or a contempt for democratic procedures that is deplor- 
able and dangerous, 

For every dollar well spent, there isa perfectly sound explana- - 
tion. The more Canadians realize that war costs money, the more 
their readiness. to pay, the better our war. effort. — Slamming the 
door this way is not the way to help the war ae. os womens 
from it because of the cynicism whi-h itengend ia 2 

By its vote to dig up and dissect only 
in the year ending March aoe 
has decided to deal ofily,/am th 
with dead horses. Sv he. hfu “owner 
knows that the time Ot De ereneaace 
they are current or recent, not when they are: 
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By STAFF WRITER 

NEW YORK.—Last week a group 
of Canadian business men held dis- 
cussions, for the first time, with the 
No, 1 postwar business group in the 
United. States, the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

C.E.D. comprises top-flight busi- 
ness men. Its aim is to promote full 
scale employment in the postwar 

period. * 

Its thesis is sithple: that gobs can 
be found for the 56 million Ameri- 
leans who will want jobs only if a 
national production of around $140 
billions per year ean be maintained. 
As this calls for, ten million .more 
jobs than there were available in 
1940 an expanding, dynamic econ- 

































































ized, political “planning.” It can 
only be achieved if private enter- 
prise, represented by two to three 
million employers throughout the 
country, begins now to work out 









































both Canada‘and: the United Stites, 
while fronts in the South Pacific, in 
China ang the Soviet Union still are 


‘ho, revealed. and criticized in the 


the need for more escort ships— 
and even after decision was made to 
build the British and Canadian 
types of vessels long delays were 
experienced. 


to the U-boat menace has been 
found in the Canadian-American 
escort vessel programme, the great 
benefits of it will not be felt until 
the last six months of this year and 
the beginhing of 1944. 


lion tons of new merchant shipping 
in the United States plus Canadian 


research committee and various ad- 
visory committees and board#, num- 
ber the upper crust of American 
busiyess, has .been’ organizing its 
programme at the community level 
in every state in. the union. Only 
last week did the C.E.D. assemble 
its business brainpower together for 
a national conference. 


representative business leadets from 
every part of the country including 
such distinguished names as Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of Studebaker, 
who is chairman—and spark-plug— 
of C.E.D.; Charles R. Hook, presi- 
dent*of American Rolling Mills; Jay 
C. Hormel, president of George A. 
Hormel Co.3 Harrison Jones, chair- 
man of Coca-Cola; Owen D. Young, 
chairman of General El 
ter D. Fuller, president of Curtis 
Publishing; Ralph Budd, president 
of Burlington Railroad; .Thos.. J. 
Watson, president of International 
Business Machines; David C. Prince, 
vice-president of General Electric; 


New a of Eddy Pont 


| 
| 


*~ 


Photo for The Financidl Post by Karsh. 
Willard Garfield Weston, 44-year-old Canadian-born British 
M-P.,.marked another stage in bis meteoric career when be 
acquired controlling interest of the E. B. Eddy Co. from Lord 
Bennett. Born in Toronto, he was a sapper in the last war, suc- 
ceeded bis father as president of the George Weston Co. (biscuits 


and cakes) in 1924, moved to England in 1935 after an amazing 


business expansion in this country. The British tall bim the 

“Nuffield of the Biscuit Business,” buy his product i in such quan- 

tity that he is the biggest biscuit manufacturer in the Empire. 

‘Blond, tanned, athletic, he was elected to the British House of 
Commons in 1939. He bas nine children. 





Huge Ship Losses Revealed 


gin to provide us with tonnage suf- 
ficient to bring full weight of North 
American production to bear on the 
important battlefronts; . » 

ng| Canada, meanwhile, = 6 ‘béing con- 
fosjsoodl on. two ¢ 


bs ‘Canadian. rep lative 
is. sitting in on ‘diacupalatis: as to 
whéther there should: be further 
diversions from the merchant ship 
programme to escort vessels, and, 
second, on a three-way — British, 
American, Canadian—committee to 
standardize conflicting designs in 
tugs; barges and miscellaneous 
vessels. 

But the major point in this 
Senate ort as it bears on the 
, overall war picture is that the ship 
construction, protection and utiliza- 
tion programme has been in opera- 
tion ‘long enough now to permit 
accurate estimates of the character 
and amount of material and supplies 
that can be carried overseas. 

These long distance estimates are 
badly needed, especially when the 
shift from the defensive to the 
offensive inAhe war fronts has been 
paralleled by a major shift on the 
production front. 


' 
@ While the shift of military opera- 
tions to the offensive is a continuous 
operation, this unfortunately does 


(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


vu. Ss. Navy's slowness to recognize 





@ Real Story of Sea War: 
@ Naval Error 

e Shift in Production 

@ Coal for Africa 





This means that while the answer 


Then the building of 18 or 19 mil- 


nd British ship building should be- 





Ten Million More U.S. Jobs 


C.E.D. Plans for Full Employment and $140 Billions Income 


C.E.D., whose board of trustees,|S. Bayard Colgate, chairman of Col- 


Co.; Beardsley 
treasurer of R. 


uml, 


Time-Life-Fortune publisher, 
Canada Represented 


Business Leaders Meet 
’ There met in New York about 100 


ronto; Arthur Surveyer, of Montreal, 


in Canada. 


; Wal- 
branches, 


First, are the things that 
business men can do for them- 
selves. by planning and initi- 
ative, This is the work of what 





Now hitting its stride, the U. S. Committee for Eco- 

,momie Development is an answer by private enterprise 

to the challenge of postwar employment. Basic strength 
of the organization is that it includes top-flight, business 
men from all parts of jhe United States, tackles thé prob- 
wee, caer the or 's or ee a viewpoint. 


| ably close to the danger line. 


et wi: ’ 


gate-Palmolive-Peet; Thos. W. La- 
mont, ‘chairman of J. P. Morgan & 
“Rum! Plan” 
. Macy Co.; Henry 
R. Luce, China-born, Scottie-browed 


To this meeting.a small group of |” 
Canadian business. men were in- 
vited. Those. who were able to ac- 
cept the invitation were J. S. Me- 
Leah, Col,. J,.W. Flanagan, R. A. 
Bryce and Floyd S. Chalmers, of To- 


No suggestion was made that a Can- 
adian “opposite number” of C.E.D. 
should be set up in Canada but it 
was obvious that C.E.D. would wel- 
come organization of-a similar group 


This group learned that activities 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment are divided ‘into two 


For Tighter 


(Power Status 

Taking Shape 
Inflow of Water Into 
Reservoirs Important — 


Co-operate on Supply 


By JOHN E. LANGDON 

MONTREAL. — The next few 
weeks will decide: how adequate a 
supply of power Ontario and Que- 
bec will have next winter. The 
spring run-off is beginning to refill 
reservoirs, The draw-down through, 
the low-water months of winter had 
brought some of these uncomfort- 





By KENNETH 

























manpower whirlwind now threatens | n 
to puncture governmental peace-of- 
mind from two opposite but equally 
critical points. 
(1) The clamor for farm help 
(delayed by the late spring) is 
rolling in from all parts of Canada. 


When members of Parliament re- 
turn from the Easter recess there 
will be plenty heard about this. 
What lies ahead was forecast in the 
blunt. rebuke contained in last 
week’s prorogation speech of Lieu- 
Aenant-Governor Matthews of On- 
tario when he said: 

“Concern for the farmeys of the 

province who are asked to increase 
production for war purposes while 
facing an acute labor shortage is 
evidenced by your lengthy discus- 
sion of their problems. 
, “Although the province is doing 
‘leverything possible to supply sea- 
sonal and casual labor, the root of 
the problem is manpower, the con- 
trol of which rests with the (Do- 
minion) Government,” 

(2) The need for a frontal attack 
on the “lay-off” or war plant con- 
version problem which has national 
repercussions every time a can- 


0 
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If the run-off and the rains raise 
| their level high, the power situation 
will be eased, and there is said to be 
a possibility that the Power Con- 
troller may feel justified in permit- 
ting a return of power to pulp and 
paper companies which have been 
on, short rations. 

These companies have received no 
promises, but are definitely hopéful, 
according ‘to reports, 

Over the winter two factors en- 
abled the Power Controller to keep 
things well in hand—the close co- 
operation of Ontario Hydro in 
making surplus supplies available to 
relieve the load on Quebec systems, 
and the job undertaken by Shawini- 
gan Water & Power Co, in furnish- 
ing power for areas where water was 
low. 


8 


equipment goes out through Muni- | 
tions and Supply. 


It is no criticism of any individual 
or of war programme as a whole, 
that these war order cancellations 
are rolling in day after day—will 
increase over the. next six to 12 or 
18 months. What is being criticized 
is that so far Canada has failed to 
make a frank, complete explanation 
of the problem at the highest level 
and that, as well, there has. been 
little evidence of tying together the 
various. “interested .authorities— 
manpower, morale, production, civi- 
lian controfiers, etc. 

, Two-Thirds Affected - 
‘So far as can be learned, as much 


No Surplus 


There has been no. power surplus 
in Quebec for several months. The 
demand, at times, has been: greater 
than the supply. Ontario Hydro, on 
occasion, has diverted blocks’ of 
power not needed in the eastern area 
to Messina, N.Y. This has enabled 
Montreal Power to draw back power 
ordinarily moving from Cedars 
Rapids generating station to Messina, 
boosted the supply available in the 


Where ‘démands . for energy. have 
been greater than could be provided 


present stage of the war programme 
by the available water supply. 


is highly’ “vulrierable.’” ‘Though the! 





Be Sure toh 


Nake bomtor Ww ae 
Gov't Aids War Building B4 
Construction 


OTTAWA.—Canada’s_ ever-rising} 1944 United Nations programme 
third or more of this producti 
may be Cancelled. 


effort; may affect the jobs of a qu 
ter of a million workers. 


‘7 
“18 


Backlog ... BI. 
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R. WILSON 






ot yet “set” it is probable that a 


This would represent 20 to 304 
f Canada’s entire war producti 


It is hoped that the bulk of these 


cancellations will be offset by new 
contracts for different types of prow 
duction. But except in a few cn ui 
this shift will be impossible wi - 

out“layoffs” of from 30 to possibly 


20 days. : 
It is almost certain that a con- 
iderable amount of new production 


of essential cjvilian goods (possibly 
farm implements, textiles, ete.) will 
be required to keep present war 
production employment at or near 
present levels. \ 


What is admittedly inevitable, 


is that precious manhours will be 
wasted while these coriversions are 
taking place. Either workers will be 
“hoarded” pending a new contract, 
or men will be let out and drift into 
non-essential work. 


Very few of the men currently 


being released through layoffs in 
all parts of the country are found 
to be fit for military service. Ap- 
cellation or reduction in land army | 


(Continued on page 2,, col. 3) 


Say Weaker Beer 


Not in Prospect 


Brewing circles put little faith 
in recent rumors that the alco- 
holic content of beer might be re- 
duced so as to increase supply of 
the beverage. The suggestion is 
said never to have been seriously 
advanced by the brewers or any 
other body. 

It is claimed that such a move 
would be opposed by the brewing 
industry as it would upset old- 
established brands and. possibly 
, Provoke a harmful customer re- 


‘action. 
* Most Canadian beer contains an 
m 69 to 13.5% 


imits representing only a minute 
fraction of total output. 


‘Unions Flout Wage Pacieer 


Organizers Base Inglis Drive on Higher Pay 


In the John Inglis Co. ‘jurisdic- 
tional drive between the C. I. O.'s 
United Steelworkers of America and 
the A. F. L.'s International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, both unions: hit 
out strongly against wage ceiling 
regulations. 

The hard-fought battle wit up 
this week with the U. S. A. poll- 
ing a vote of 6,691 to the I. A. M’s 
1,044, the C. I. O. affiliate thus win- 
ning the right to represent the Ing- 
lis ordnance workers in a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Good indication of what may be in 
store following this vote is the cam- 
paign literature distributed to Ing- 
lis workers. This literature hailed 


























through the recent steel strike to 
overcome the “iniquitous wage freez- 
ing law.” The C, I. O. pointed out 
that basic wage rate at the Burnaby 
ordnance plant in Vancouver, which 
has an agreement with it is 65 cents 
per hour which compares with a be- 
ginner’s rate in the Inglis plant of 
35 cents for women and 45 cents for 
men. The Steelworkers go on: 
“Wages at the Inglis plant must 
be brought into line with the high- 
est wages prevailing in the ord- 
nance industry, The highest wages 
enjoyed by ordnance workers is 
at'the Burnaby Ordnance Plant, .” 
Wages Generally Higher 
Not mentioned by the C, I. O. is 
the fact that wages in practically 
every west coast plant show a simi- 
lar disparity between correspond- 
ing plants in the Toronto area. 
‘To push their campaign the Steel- 
workers took a $370 half-page ad- 
vertisement in a Toronto daily paper 


See Ban on 


_ is known as the Field Develop- 
ment Committee. 


Second, is the study and pro- 
motion of the “climate” in which 
business will have to operate in 
the postwar period. This is the 
work of the Research Com- 
mittee, 


Plans Local Groups 


How the Field Development Com- 
mittee operates was set forth in The 
Financial Post of March 6 and 13-in 
two articles in which Ronald A. |. 
McEachern described in detail a 
typical well organized C.E.D, com- 
munity—Peoria, Illinois. 


In the protess of organizing busi- 
nessmen to create jobs, C.E.D. 
works at the community level. It 
hopes to set up a local group in 
every important community in the 
United States. While these groups 
will be affiliated on state and: re- 
gional lines, the local committees 
will be completely autonomous. They 
will get plenty of help from C.E.D. 
but will not be controlled. 


As Prof. Sumner Slichter of Har- 


Ottawa Expects Ship- 
_ ping Transfers to Keep 
Exchange at Present 
Level 


By STAFF WRITER 


OTTAWA.—Supposed: “complica- 
tions” in the adjustment of exchange 
balances between Canada and U. S. 
were largely ironed out some 
months ago at the time Canada de- 
cided to invoke her own plan of 
Mutual Aid: The question was raised 
last week at Washington in connec- 
tion with the proposed visit of Cana- 
dian fiscal experts to discuss post- 
war currency, 

Although Mr. Isley implied in the 














ment; an economy where tl! 


two to _ million centres. 
| is 


“conan ov mas 2 0 


the “victory” of; the U. S, A.) to declare: “Not only are the pres- 


ent rates of pay and conditions of 
work at stake in this election, The 
future of Inglis workers and the 


future of those in the armed forces 
of Canada is involved.” 


The I. A, M. similarly based a 


large part of its appeal to Inglis 
workers on the wage question, de- 


claring that its main objective was 
to raise wage rates. The I. A. M. also 


devoted considerable publicity to the 
possibility of lay-offs developing at 
Inglis, declaring that it was the only 


union that could prevent lay-offs 
and taking credit for retaining some 


900 aircraft workers at the Malton 


plant of Victory Aircraft. 

"As explained by authorities, the 
lay-off situation at Inglis briefly is 
that reduced output of the Boys gun 
would require some 400 fewer work- 
ers. However, production in other 
parts of the plant is expanding and 
these 400 could be readily absorbed 
into these other departments. 


U.S. Travel 





Continued by Canada 


Washington Sees No 
Likelihood of Change 
in Present 10% Prem- 


ium on U.S. Funds 


Special Correspondence 

WASHINGTON. — Canadian and 
U. S. treasury authorities have an 
informal working agreement that 
the Canadian dollar need not be 
restored to American parity now or 
probably for the duration. 

Ottawa. had decided objections 
even to suggestions that the ex- 
change differential be abolished. 
The U. S. Treasury has not raised 
the issue with Dr. W, C. Clark, Can- 
ada’s deputy minister of finance, on 
any of his recent trips to Washing- 
ton and is content to let the situ. 
ation ride. 

The rumors that the Canadian 
dollar is likely to ride up to Ameri-« 
can par arise from the fact that Can- 
ada, thanks to the Hyde Park agree- 
ment, the severe curtailment of 


civilian imports from the United - 


States, and exchange control, has 

largely been able to retrieve prewar 

position in American exchange. 
For obvious reasons the U. S. 


') (Continued on page 2, col. 4 
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Manpower Machinery Seen. Failing to Shift | ie 
Laid-off Workers Into Most Essential Farm and 
Civilian Output—General Clarification Neede 
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EATON'’S - 


At the Men’s Shop we. take consid- 
' erable pride in'the fact that most of-our ~~ 
customers make a point of coming back. 
~~ again. This is particularly evident in our © 
tailoring Gnd suit sections — arid we 
make no attempt to hide: our satisfac- 
tion at this. show of appreciation for 


Men’s Shop suits and topcoats 
merit this loyalty, of course — for their 
rich fabrics bespeak quality and charac- 
ter, and their well-cut, impressive lines 
call forth respect and admiration. 


Choose the Men’s Shop for your 
next suit or topcoat. 1 
fine tailoring, you may choose from a 
particularly smart selection of Society 
Brand clothes — well-known for fine 


The Metts Shop 
_ Civil and Military Outfitters 
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Besides our own 
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Elson From Washington... . 


(Continued from page 1) * 
not seem to be true on the produc- 
tion front—where Canada is the 
first.to feel the impact of war shut- 
downs. 

This is because a far greater pro- 
portion of Canadian production was 
devoted to direct military needs 
than was the case of Great Britain 
or the United States, of whose total 
production less than a third is so 
concentrated. 

This is; of, course, due to the 
enormous overall objectives of the 
American programme. 

The Combined Production and 
Resources Board, it is understood, 


tion? 


category. 


has at last made a start on a British- 
Canadian-American 


approach to 














































The Choice of 


Discerning 


forces. 


gory. 


to paper products. 


GLOVES 
When buying 
gloves, always: look 
for the ACME 
trade mark — your 
guarantee of dis- 
tinctive style, fine 
quality and long 
service. 


ACME GLOVE WORKS 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Union. 
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the problem of shifting production 
‘to prevent wastage of manpower 
and materials. But planning for °44 
is ‘still a difficult task. It requires 
a complete resurvey of the needs 
and reorientation of the publie, as 
well as expert thinking on what 
will be military needs next year. 

For instance, in the United States, 
there is evidence that too rigid cur- 
tailment of railroad replacement re- 
quirements was originally contem- 
plated, Is the building of locomo- 
tives’ military or. civilian produc- 
Planning: for next year); the 
experts will put it in the military 


They expect United Nations forces 
to be fighting on the European con- 
tinent. They know that what roll- 
ing stock the enemy does not. with- 
draw; will be ‘completely destrayed. 
Locomotives, steel rail, all the ap- 
paratus of communications, will be 
needed to support the military 


Experience of Russia and North 
Africa has been a revelation. Simi- 
larly some of the civilian needs of 
the population in the occupied ter- 
ritories will have to be classed as 
military. Textiles fall in that cate- 
In North Africa literally 
thousands were practically naked. 


@ A lend-lease report issued here 
this week showed that Britain had 
to tush 350,000 tons of coal—using 
precious shipping to do so—to North 
Africa after the Anglo-American 
occupation. This was not to warm 
the natives. It was to run the rail- 
roads. The. United States sent $26,- 
250,000 worth of* other supplies, 
ranging all the way from medicines 


But by far the largest shipments 
were simply of textiles. 
midst of military operations upon 
which the fate of the world depends 
you do not stop to use shipping 
space for textiles unless you find 
they have military value. 


Another example of the changing 
military needs is that food, not mu- 
nitions, has top priority on all ship- 
ments , destined for 


Canada’s problem is to obtain 
from the Combined Production and 
Resources Board the necessary com- 
mitments to swing her manpower 
and nuaterials into the new pro- 
While the delay in get- 
ting these plans blueprinted is dis- 
quieting, experts here insist that 
they are unavoidable. 
that it was simply another example 
of the wastage of war, 

While certain types’ of ‘civilian 
goods destined for military use ‘will 
possibly have priority over ord- 
nance, munitions and explosives in 
the coming year, there will be no 
let-down/in the tremendous em-| - 
phasis placed on shipbuilding, both 
merchant and escort vessels, and all 





Manpower Control Control 
Need Underlined 


(Continued from page 1) 
parently industry is making sure 
that fit men are shifted into “essen- 
tial” jobs before the layoff order is 
executed. 


Machinery Adequate? 


One fear is thatthe present 
manpower machinery is quite incap-> 
able of handling this .problem effi. 
ciently, 

Weaknesses ofdabor relations ma- 
chinery such as have been exposed 
by Justice McTague.since he be- 
came chairman of the National War 
Labor Board are thought typical of ' 
handicaps under which National Se- 
lective Service operates, , 


For his part, Mr. Howe keeps as- 
suring labor leaders, members of the 
House of Commons and others, that 
men laid off by reason of contract. 
cancellations will be quickly ab- 
sorbed into essential work by N.S.S. 

Unfortunately there is little con-, 
fidence (even in the Labor Depart- 
ment) that such is the case. 

What is thought to be much more 
likely is that most unemployed pass 
through most N.S.S. offices irres- 
pective of what sort of jobs they 
find. It is easier to keep the traffic 
moving than to “turn on the heat” 
and direct farm workers back to 
the farm or other skilled persons 
into less popular but vitally impor- 
tant ‘jobs. 

Civilian Work 


Needed also is an intensive effort 
to explore the possibilities of tem- 
‘porary work on essential civilian 
goods to fill up the “gap” between 
war orders. In certain specific in- 
‘stances this is being done and done 
very well. Over the entire piece 
there is only now a beginning to- 
ward an overall approach with an 
attempt to “blueprint” demands and 
supply in the same way that the 
civilian curtailment programme 
was tackled. 


Obviously Canada is not alone jin 
this problem. In the United States, 
labor leaders are asserting that up- 
ward of 560,000 to 1,000,000 men will 
be unemployed by fall as a result of 
the shifting pattern of. war produc- 
tion, Britain has faced the prob- 
lem for a considerable time, 


Three suggestions emerge as im- 
portant steps toward. solution of the 
Canadian problem: 

(1) That an intensive study he 
made of a typical war production 
community to see how many men 
have been laid off in ‘recent 
months, where they have gone; 
what has been done or what should 
be done to avoid manpower wast- 
age. 

(2) Naming of one official with 
authority and competence to get 
at the facts, co-ordinate the various 
interested departments and point 
toward general solutions wh 
would ease and relieve individual 
situations. — 

(8) A clear forthright ‘statement 
‘of the problem ‘to workers and 
Management, by either Mr. Howe 
or the Prime Minister himself. 
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gold reserves and fear a postwar 
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has proved something of a boom- 
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new gold produced. 
* * 


THe mining boom of the thirties 
erang to the Wartime Bureau of 


functioning bureau which has 
obtrusively rounded up the ‘eee 
men for many of Canada’s new 
war projects currently finds itself 
with a shortage of engineers, 
chiefly mechanical and chemical, 
but. with a surplus of ‘mining en- 
gineers. M.E.’s who have been 
working in the surface plants are 
usually fairly readily adapted to 
other engineering jobs, but en 
of the underground men and g 
logical specialists are less guited~ 
for the majority of war jobs. 

Although the demand for tech- 
nically-trained men from, some 
war industries has tapered off, 
the overall demand is still in ex- 
cess of supply, As yet, none of 
this gilt-edged manpower is be- 
ing turned over to civilian indus- 
try, with rare exceptions. For 
example, a man with enough Axis 
background to afford the slight- 
est grounds for suspicion could 
not be permitted to enter a war 
plant,-but would probably be al- 
lowed to do civilian work where 
he could do no harm, even if the 
suspicion proved justified. 
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Around 15 million ration cou- 
pons are “cashed” in Canada each 
week. While ration banking and 
other means have worked toward 
lightening the burden of hand- 
ling this great volume of coupons 
the retailer is still having his 
troubles. 

One of the biggest problems is 
the fact that the coupons first 
become cashable on a Saturday, 





\but some of the-more qualified 























































the ideas of eachi agency * with 
every other set of proposals. Big 
and little planners are alike wor- 
ried over the constitutional angle, 
fearing that with the end of the 
War Measures Act the Dominion 
Government will lose the power 
to make any of its plans effective. 
Outside Ottawa the constitutional 
question is too frequently ignored, 


















students point out ‘that if Cana- 
dians are at all ‘on postwar 
aims, the B.N.A. Act will not be 
allowed to stand in the way, 


* * * 


Over-Optimism? 


While the news commentators 
fill columns with warnings of the 
long, hard road to victory, North 
American stock markets continue 
to be irrepressibly cheerful. So 
much so that some-of the more 
cautious stockbrokers are hanging 
out warning signs. Said’ one, 
“Some of the present, prices indi- 
cate that the war is over, that our 
‘growth’ gold mines are able to 
develop their full potentialities, 
that the problems of Latin-Ameri- 
can trade and currency have been 
fully solved. At a guess I would 
say the market is looking two 
years ahead, and that usually 
sont eee 

























Seschaiibas vs. Subs 
“Although Mr, Howe has stated 
that Canada’s rubber hoard may 
be used up this summer, stock- 
piles of other materials, notably 
some of the’ strategic metals, are 





Your Victory Loan Dollar 


How Much 


When you buy a Victory Loan 
bond your money is in the safest 
investment that Canada has to 

- offer.- That is a case-proved fact. 
Despite the gyrations of many in- 
vestments that have reeled and 
soared in rhythm with the swift- 
changing events of war, the Do- 
minion’s war loans have remained 
solid. There is not a single war 
loan issue which is not currently 
selling at or above the price at 
which it was first offered, 


Here is the record: 


Original Current 
Offering Market 
Issue: Price @id Asked 


ist War Loan 3%/52 100 103% 104 
2nd War Loan 3/52.. 98% 100% 101% 


Ist Vic. Loan 2/46.. 99 100 100% 
1st Vic. Loan 3/51... 100 102 102% 
2nd Vic. Loan 1} a /44 100 100 100% 
2nd Vic, Loan 2%/48 100 100 100% 
2nd Vic. Loan 3/54.. 100 100% 101 

3rd Vic. Loan 1%4/46 100 99% 100% 
3rd Vic. Loan 3/56.. 100 100 100% 


Thus the $100 you put into the 
First War Loan back in Jan., 1940, 
has come through the fall of 
France, the Battle ofSBritain and 
all the subsequent world-shaking 


It’s Worth 
moves on the war fronts to gre 
now worth $103.25. 

In straight cash value the $100 
investment of Jan., 1940, has 
mounted to a total. of $112 in 
principal and interest for in addi- 
tion to that capital appreciation 
you have received the full 3%% 
interest on your investment. 


Here is an example of how that 
interest return can be pyramided, 
The interest you have received on 
your $100 First War Loan has 
been sufficient to buy two war 


‘savings certificates at $4 each. 


‘ 


These, in turn, carry interest at 
3% which will make this $8 re- 
investment worth $10 at the end 
of 7% years. 

An important feature of Vic- 
tory Loans is their liquidity; these 
bonds ranking. next to cash in 
this respect. Along with the fact 
that they draw interest at double 
the bank rate for savings ac- 
counts. Victory ds can be 
taken to the bank and their full 
cash value received immediately. 
Similarly, they are recognized as 
o best collateral for loans avail- 
able. ‘ 








American View 


On Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 

to increase her U. S. dollar holdings 
indefinitely. The American view 
would be that this would be done at 
the expense of the U. S, taxpayer. 

But the Canadian answer is that 
present position is far from repre- 
sentative, that if controls were lifted 
the Canadian dollar would not long 
be able to maintain itself at 
even the 10% differential. Both 
arguments are largely :theory be- 
cause controls either on exchange or 
civilian consumption will not be 
lifted for the duration. . 


Although Canada can adjust her 
balances with the United States 
through operations of her own mu- 
tual aid proposals, it should be 
understood that changes in the di- 
rectién of war production are going 
to curtail U. S: orders, The War 
Production Board chairman, Donald 
Nelson, indicated this week that the 
American effort would be directed 
primarily at aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing. C.1.O, leader Philip Murray, has 


teh estimated 650,000 Americans ‘will 


soon be, unemployed because of 
reconversion. ~ 

Canada will be even more severely 
hit because a large portion of VU. S. 
orders in , Canada, for ordnance 
equipment, are unlikely to be re- 
newed, This will probably ‘prevent 
Canada from accumulating excess 
U.S. dollar holdings. - 


», If the flow of materials. due to in- 
creased production’ of aluminum, 
ete., tends to balance the probable 
fecrease in orders for fabricated 

then’ Canada’s own mutual aid 


machinery can, come into play to. 


redress the eee 


a .2F 
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Ottawa View 


On Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 
curacy that no such 'play is actively 
under discussion as between the 
two countries. ~ 

At the time of the Mutual Aid an- 
nouncement it was recognized that 
heavy and unexpected sales of Can- 
adian securities in the United States, 
plus a “bunching” of sales of Cana- 
dian war supplies to U. S. under 
Hyde Park, had caused a large tem- 
porary balance of VU. S. dollars in 
favor Canada. An unpublished 
“understanding” is said to have been 
reached that whenever Canada’s 
surplus of U. S. dollars rose above 
the ept., 1939, level (about $400 
millions) Canada should take steps 
to lend-lease in reverse and reduce 
our favorable balance by disposing 
of.goods and equipment needed by 
the U. S. under the Canadian mutual 
aid plan, 

In the case of ships the actual 
transfer of title takes place with 
each individual vessel at the time 
the ‘ship is commissioned. Thus if 
the U.S. had a commitment to take, 
say, 10 cargo vessels or half a dozen 
corvettes from Canada, a temporary 


4 “surplus” of U. S. dollars in Canada 


could very quickly be adjusted by 
Canada retaining title to these ships 
when they were cemmissio and 
turned over to the U. S. instead of 
the actual title passing to the U.S. 


. FORD OF CANADA 


“I wish that the directors at the 

annual meeting April 26 shall con- 

» sider the ‘ine ot the diytiene te 
$1.50 annually, 


SAMOA Ss gi vavines cota doth cctaihe cai 
archeiders Copy ‘ine ine abev and 
mail direct to ree , Ont. 


A. MERKUR, Palmerston Blvd, 
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Wartime Substitutes : 
Qur druggist informs us that the 


carton of 


anned heat tins that he/ 


carried all last year was sold ‘last: 
month and since then he has been 
turning over better than a carton 
a week. A 15-cent tin of this ma- 
terial contains about two ounces of 


grain 


alcohol, 


equivalent to 


roughly five ounces. of whisky 
which would cost about 60 cents at 
today’s prices. 

Other good sellers are certain 
types of hand lotions, sweet spirits 
of nitre and, of course, rubbing 


alcohol. 


Strangely, our “druggist 


does not welcome the new busi- 
ness, says that the class of custom- 
ers affected is likely to’ be un- 
desirable, addicted to shoplifting 


as well as alcohol. 
* + 


Timetable 

When L. B. Unwin, president of , 
Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines and 
Railway, accepted the job of ra- 
tioning ‘head for Canada, it was 
on the definite understanding that 
it would be for. six months only. 
The six months is now up, 


Moth Banquet 
Despite he” recent drive toward 


clothes 


conservation, 
moths may 


wartime 
get a priority on 


clothes and a new lease on life un- 
der a W.P.T.B. order which this 
week pegged prices of napthalene 


flakes and 


moth balls. Dealers 


state that supplies have been dim- 
inishing over the past year and a 
half; import is no longer allowed 





Investor’s Index 


April 24, 1943 


Abitibi Power . 
Aluminum Co... 7 
Anglin-Norcross: 4 
Anglo-Can. Pap. 14 
Bathurst P. & P. 14 
Bell Telephone . 
Brantford Roof. 14 


Gen. St), Wares 12 
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Maritime Tel. . 13 
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MINES AND OILS 


Buff.-Ankerite . 
Consol. Smelters 18 


18 MacL.-Cockshutt 18 
McWatters Gold 18 


Modern, Fireproof. 
_ 250 rooms. Rates 
from $2.20 Single, 
$3.85 Double. 
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April 24, 1943 


PRP Giles pcs ds Beck 
Montreal: will .publish duting the 
season frequent reports on the pro. 


These ‘crop reports are telegraphed 
to various centres, from which they 
will be mailed free to all who require 


Application to be put on the mailing 

* Siae may be made ia person or in 
“whitiig to any branch of the Bank 
the year a monthly letter on busi-. 


ness conditions. Copies of this are 
also available free on application 
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ihutomatic Screw. Machine Hours 


Advertiser has the iéllowing number of machine 
“hours on.automatic screw machines for sale 


Browne & Sharpe No. 0 48,500 hours 
| * No. 00 8,200 hours~ 

No. 2 11,900 hours 
Cleveland %" 5,100 hours 
| =" 16,200 hours 








(SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE) 















available. 


sessed 








from England. The cost of import- 
ing‘from the U. S. is higher, and 
since the ceiling app&ars to have 
been set at the rates in force pre- 
viously, dealers feel that subsidies 
of some kind will be necessary if 
imports are to continue. Present 
cost is between 13 and 14 cents per 


ee 


roughly 11 cents. 


the paint trade. 
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oMRS. ‘SMITH d doe « 
buy for MRS. JONES 


In Toronto there are two separate and distinct 
consumer markets as represented by the ‘two 
evening newspapers. It is impossible to reach 
both through one newspaper. The 127,115 city 
readers of The Telegram concentratéd in this 
. richest of Canadian markets represents the 
third largest consumér market in Canada and 
obviously cannot be overlooked. The balance 
+O£-the 152,911 Telegram readers are within 
\@awy reach of the city. At present, retail sales 
are higher than ever before, presenting an un- 
usual opportunity for those wha have goods to 
Sell, and also for those whose products have 
“gone to war” to keep reminder copy before 
these readers. 


TORONTO CANADA 


MONTREAL: £. R. CHOWN, DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING 


Needs 


. for Men — Secofd Floor. 


“TWEEDS — 28.50 to 35.00 


COATS — 35.00 to 59.50 


‘interested shéuld communicate with Ad- 
vertiser through Box 38, The Financial Post. 
Toronto. when further information will be made 


pound; the selling ‘rate is fixed at 


TORONTO 1S A “TELEGRAM” CITY 


--THE EVENING TELEGRAM 





Whatever Your Wartime 


Simpson’s Has Your 


TOPCOAT 


Whethér you need a new topcoat for 
wartime travel, for wear to the office, 
or for evenings out, you'll find an excel- 
lent selection at Simpson's. Wide range 
of patterns, fabrics, colors — sizes for 
men dnd young men of all builds. Store 


-GABARDINES — 29.50 to 37.50 


TAILORED -IN- ENGLAND TOP- 


ENGLISH -TAILORED ALL- 
WEATHER COATS —$15 to $25 


































Canada formerly imported some 
500 tons a year for domestic use, 
Napthalene is also used extensive- 
ly in explosive manufacture and 
in the making of resins used by 
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Employee Relations. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Health Plan Pays Big Dividends | 


Lever Medical Clinic Looks After 1,000 Employees 


Staff doctors and graduate nurses are on duty at the Lever Bros. bealth centre, which 


is open 24 bours a day for the care of around 1,000 employees. Most of the 


tients 


treated in this modern, well-equipped industrial clinic have only minor ailments. 
However, the preventive aspect is important. Many troubles are checked before they 
develop into something serious. The Lever six-room, air-conditioned health centre 


bas been called by industrial bealth ex 


Lever Bros. has opened a mod- 
ern health centre to care for the 
physical well-being .of:about 1,000 
Toronto employees. 

This approach to the problem of 
industrial ‘medicine is - designed. 
primarily for emergency surgery, 
diagnosis and prevention of seri- 
ous disease through ‘treatment of 
minor symptoms. 

Staffed by two doctors, -one-a 
woman physician: for female em- 
ployees; and four graduate nurses, 
the Lever “health centre includes 
waiting and consulting rooms, ex- 
amining rooni, surgery, labora- 
tory, and men’s and women’s 
wards. Through its doors, ,pen.24 
hours a day, stream an average of 
400 patients a week—most of them 


= = 


its size on the continent.” 


with nothing more than a scratch, 
a sliver under the skin, or a sore 
throat. 

Employees:are encouraged to 
report for physical examinations, 
which are* unusually ‘ thorough, 
and to drop in with the most minor 
symptoms. Prevention is. held to 
be a better solution than cure, and 
no ailment or.injury is considered 
too trifling-to receive-prompt, ex- 
pert care. 

Modern Clinic . 

All six. rooms. of the health 
centre are air-conditioned and 
present a gleaming picture of a 
well-lighted clinic with the most 
up-to-date equipment:and fittings 
available. ~ 

The clinic is just one expression 


perts “one of the best equipped and staffed for 


of interest in the employees’ 
health. On the recommendations 
of staff doctors, employees. with 
minor injuries are temporarily 
transferred to a type of work 
which will not subject the injur- 
ed part to strain. Serious injur- 
ies are given temporizing treat- 
ment and then-sent directly to a 
hospital. 

Lever-trained nurses visit. the 
homes ofall employees who are 
ill. or convalescent, see that they 
are receiving proper care, and re- 
port their condition and progress. 

Better Nutrition 

A basis for better general health 
is encouraged in the staff cafe- 
teria, where employees are serv- 
ed: Victory lunches and dinners— 


63,000,000 Doz. 


From Canada 
This Year... ; 


er 


The importance of Canada’s huge shipment of dried 
eggs to the British Isles is emphasized not only by its 
contribution to nutrition in Britain but by the economies 
it will effect in railroad car and shipping space: Over 
five carloads of shell eggs can be shipped in one car, 


in powdered form. 


Drying eggs is a high speed task requiring quality con- 
trol at every step. The fast and efficient drying process 
generally used in Canada is the result of co-operation 
between the processors, the Special Products Board and 
the Poultry Products Branch of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture,‘and the National Research Council. 


In making the powder, eggs are broken out of their 
shells, and whites and yolks are thoroughly mixed. 
The yellow melange is then pumped into the top of a 
giant cone through a tiny nozzle under high pressure. 
Inside the cone this fine fog of egg mixture meets a dry 
current of air of 250 degrees F. and promptly becomes 
dried egg powder, settling to the bottom of the cone 
where it is carried away to be packed for shipment 


abroad. 


/ 


Shipments are made in 14-pound corrugated paper car- 
tons, the egg powder being placed in a bag made of 
moisture-proof “Cellophane” coated with a fine wax 
and resin composition on the inside. Development of 
this package is another instance of practical: knowledge 
and experience in the use of “Cellophane” .applied to 
a particular wartime need — to keep, in this case, dried 
eggs dry — and to preserve their quality and nutritive 
value over such a long and hazardous journey. 


Recently opened, the health centre of Lever Bros. 
offers to around 1,000 employees the facilities of a com- 
pletely modern, scientifically designed clinic. Principal 
idea of the centre is to prevent illness by taking care of 
physical troubles while they are still in an early stage, 
thus reducing absenteeism and labor turnover. Coupled 
with this programme of preventive medicine is a nutri- 
tion campaign, a hospital scheme and a system for main- 
taining the pay of those absent through illness or accident. 


nutritionally balanced, low-cost 
meals guaranteed to provide both 
proper nourishment and. appetiz- 
ing flavor. 

All applicants for employment 
with Lever Bros. must undergo a 
compulsory medical examination. 
The primary purpose of this initial 
examination is not to reject ap- 
plicants below average in health 
but to fit them with jobs well 
within the limits of their physical 
capabilities. A man unable to 
handle heavy weights can still 
give a good account of himself 
in a job requiring less physical 
exertion. 

Employees are encouraged to 
join, ‘through the comipany, the 
Ontario Hospital Association’s re- 
cently inaugurated industrial 
“Plan for Hospital Care.” Under 
this, care in any hospital in Can- 
ada, all expenses paid, is available 
to each member for as much as 21 
days a year, with the Lever com- 
pany contributing up to one half 
of the employee’s monthly mem- 
bership dues. 

Sick Pay Allowance 

Sick pay is allowed to all Lever 
Bros, employees during absence on 
account of either illness or acci- 
dent. This is at the rate of two 
weeks’ full pay for each completed 
year of service, followed by one 
week of half pay for each year of 
service. 

This arrangement holds not- 
withstanding the fact that some 
cases come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, provided that 
the smaller payments offered by 


Ontario Beet 
Acreage Low 


Canada & Dominion 


Sugar to Operate at Least 
One Factory This Year 


Canada & Dominion Sugar Co. in- 
tends to operate at least one of its 
plants at Chatham and Wallaceburg, 
Ont., on sugar beets this fall, W. J. 
McGregor, president, informs The 
Financial Post. To operate both fac- 
tories economically requires con- 
tracts with sugar beet growers for at 
least 35,000 acres of beets, but to 
April 13 the company had been able 
to arrange contracts for only 14,550 
acres. Last year contracts for about 
23,000 acres were obtained, 

The Dominion recently granted a 
remission in the excise tax of 50 
cents per 100 lb. on beet sugar with 
all the benefit to go to the growers. 
The Ontario government has also 
granted a subsidy of 55 cents per ton 
on sttgar beets. This increases the 
prices in Ontario to $10 a ton factory- 
delivery for beets averaging 16% 
sugar content. F 

Mr. McGregor points out that there 
is plenty of sugar in Cuba and the 
British West Indies, but critical 
shortage of ocean shipping makes 
Canada’s sugar beet crop of vital im- 
portance. 

New Seeding Method 

Use of “segmented” beet seed is 
stated to be spreading rapidly follow- 
ing a small start in 1942. Its main 
advantages are that it promises to 
reduce “the labor thinning by one 
third to one half” and cuts the 
amount of seed required per acre 
from 15 lb. to around four pounds. 

“Segmented” beet seed is seed that 
has been broken up into segments. 
Ordinary beet seed contains two or 
three germs and grows in clusters, 
making it harder to thin, By a spe- 
cial machine, the seed is broken into 
segments which germinate over 60% 
single plants. Segmented seed, the 
company reports, costs 40 cents a 
pound compared with 15 cents for 
regular seed. But cost of seeding an 
acre would be only $1.60 compared 
with $2.25 using the larger amount 
of the lower priced regular seed. 
Use of this seed it is stated, requires 
special care. 


Gatineau Power 


Plans Refunding 


Gatineau Power Co. has made ap- 
plication to the Quebec Public Serv- 
ice Board for permission to issue $3 
millions of 334% serial debentures. 
the proceeds from which will be used 
to redeem an equal amount of out- 
standing 5% debentures, 

Gatineau has issued nearly $9.5 
millions of the 5% sinking fund de- 
bentures. These were issued in 1938 
and mature in 1949. The proposal is 
to call $3 millions by lot at 101 plus 
accrued interest as at date of re- 
demption on June 2 next. 

Save on Interest 

In their place the company will is- 
sue an equal amount of 3%% serial 
debentures to be dated June 1, 1943, 
$600,000 principal amount to mature 
on June 1 in the years 1944 to 1948 
inclusive, with principal and inter- 
est payable in Canadian funds only. 
It is understood arrangements have 


‘purchaser. ~- 
plan will involve a saving of 
charg 


the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in lieu of wages are return- 
ed to the company. 


In other words Lever Bros. 
makés up the difference between 


compensation pay and regular 


wages. 


The management feels that its 
interest in the health of employ- 
ees pays dividends in four import- 
ant ways: 


1. It prevents epidemics by 
catching diseases at their incep- 
tion, 


2. It prevents potential infec- 
tion and complications from in- 
juries by prompt medical treat- 
ment. The company reports that 
the fact that the health centre is 
right on the premises—easily ac- 
cessible and free of charge—has 
resulted in ailments being caught 
in the primary stages when they 
may be more easily cured, Under 
ordinary circumstances where 
the employee must consult his 
own physician, he is apt to delay 
until serious complications have 
developed. 

3. It decreases labor turnover 
and consequent training costs by 
realization that certain jobs are 
suited to men of different degrees 
of physical fitness. If a man can 
do a job without over-exerting 
himself he is less apt to search for 
easier employment. 

4. It decreases days lost through 
accident and illness, Lever’s rec- 
ord of absenteeism is remark- 
ably low. 
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—have your Underwood Typewriters 
rebuilt by the manufacturer! 


@ Because new ty 
no longer be ha 
users, hundreds of far-sighted 
Underwood-owners are having 
their machines rebuilt by the 
manufacturer — to 


through! 


Production of 
s is also limit 
nderwood Elliott Fisher can 
rebuild and revitalize your . 
writers—tomorrow 
Underwood Elliott Fisher re- 
builds Underwood Typewriters 


riters can 
by civilian 


and 
see them 

machines! 
replacement 
. Today, 
machine 
abili 
be too late! 


estimate today! 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED 
Joseph L. Seitz, President 
135 Victoria St., 279 Bay St. EL. 7431 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS - 


Investment Notes 


Prudential Trust Co. announces 
that Harold F. Stanfield, president 
of Stanfield & Blaikie Ltd., and Mur- 
dock M. Falconer, director of Mari- 
time Central Airways Ltd. and of 


N G re 


ee ae ee Of 


other Canadian corporations,. have 
been elected to the. trust .company’s 
board of directors. 
s ; 2 

Celanese Corp. of America sales 
for the first two months of 1943 were 
approximately 22% greater than the 
same period last year, according to 


as only the builderscan! Working 
with factory skill, tools and new, 
genuine parts, Underwood tech- 
- micians restore speed, accurac 
ease of operation—an 
greatly prolong the life of 


Costly? The cost is insignifi- 
cant when compared to the news 
performance and. dur- 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
rebuilding ensures. Time pays 
ments if desired. Ask for aa 


the statement made by Dr, Camille 
Dreyfus at the annual meeting of 
shareholders. Earnings, he added, 
continue geod and if. present indica- 
tions continue, the management is 
hopeful that net results for 1943 may 
equal and possibly surpass 1942 rec- 
ord figures. 
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MORE THAN 1,000,000 TONS 


OF FIGHTING SHIPS ... CARGO VESSELS 
WERE BUILT IN CANADA LAST YEAR 


STUPENDOUS RECORD !. . . Spurred by the supreme urgency of war, Canada’s shipbuilding 
industry has made gigantic strides. From a production of less than 5,000 tons yearly, Canado’s 
shipyards . . . most of which did not even exist prior to the Nazi onslaught on civilization. . launched 
more than 1,000,000 tons of merchant shipping alone in 1942, as.well as scores of combat vessels, 
with engines and all other equipment more than 95% Canadian-made. This production is still 


increasing. 


From Canadian Fairbanks-Morse have come, not only much of the equipment that helps to 
make Canada’s shipyards function so well, but also Diesel engines, auxiliary sets, and many of the 
component parts entering into the construction of naval craft. We are government-appointed 
ship chandlers and supply much of this class of equipment for construction and maintenance work, 

AND NOW ... to cap a climax of war-production service . . . Canadian Fairbanks-Morse are 
building Minesweepers . . . those powerful, sturdy vessels, manned by hardy Canadian sea dogs, 
that keep the sea lanes clear . . . those vital arteries through which flow munitions of wor fo every. 
combat area throughout the world. 
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oe is playing an 
important part in winning the 


battle of 


uction. Listed below are 


some of the more essential ‘Tools of 
Production”® that we are supplying to 
& Canada's Wartime Industry. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
TOOLS (Pneumatic and Electric) 
SHOP SUPPLIES 
R'L'Y & CONTR'S EQUIP'T 


SCALES 


ENGINES (Diesel and Gasoline) 
PUMPS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL STOKERS 
TRUCKS (Hand and Power) 
REFRACTORIES 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


BELTING 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
"ABRASIVES 
VALVES AND STEAM GOODS 


CHAIN BLOCKS 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS ,,, 
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Fairbanks - MOrse company Limited 
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Cikery Fewer 


Calgary Power Co. reports sharp 
improvement in revenues during 
1942, with net profits available om the 

stock emounting to 

share, as against 42 cents’ a 
_ During the year, net capital out- 
amounted to over $1.6 millions, 
to complete the Lake 
power development 


z i 


feck, tee a connection oe this 
company acqu from 
the Dominion Government, the elec- 


The heavy outlay on plant is re- 
flected in working capital position, | “%* 
current liabilities including a bank 
loan of $1.2 millions, as against 




















Was put Into operation on Oc- | in 


way for retir- 

$3 millions on June 1° 1948. They 

will be replaced by a new issue of 
debentures. 

Regarding the outlook for the 


company, Gordon Gale, president, |: 


says the company expects to be able 
to meet all power commitments now 
for 1943 without addi- 
tional generating capacity. 

Income, Se eae ote Ee a "ian 
Aad: Other income <. a. 4 234 ne 
Less: 16723? 


Peeters 


te ees et veeee cape 
eves ae 

So cwsuen oe 3,059,025 

casene & E. P. tax. °2, ee 1,457,653 


Exchange loss ...... 











$50,000 the year before. Debt discount .... 164,835 170,609 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 | Net profit ......... +e» 1,963,220 2,054,670 
942 1941 Less: Pref. divds, .,.. 802,306 802,300 
Onefetin aivting g profit. tosses 98,007,708 fee #10, 01s Common divds, ..... 997,485. 1,163,729 
$ er 
Less: Oper. expenses.. 1 eusiee 927,527 | Surplus for year ..... _ 163,435 88,641 
——————- | Add: Prev. <r . 5,399,193 5,428,853 
Total earnings ........ 2,069,304 1,776,287 Refundable E.P.T. 130,999 ...... 
Less: Depreciation ... 617,714 497,530 | Less: Adjustments . 839,484 118,301 
Interest, ‘bond .... 626,558 598,570 | —— = 
Income & E: P. tax. 305.888 257.199 Earned surplus forw’d 4,854,143 5,399,193 
r interest ..... 42,874 12,8668 | ‘Includes $130,999 refundable E.P.T. 
discount ..... . 41,453 41,453 whiten the company included in the year’s 
profits. 
Net profit .......... 434,816 368,667 | Earned per share: 
Less: Pret. d divas. bd 354,000 354,000 Common .......s008 $0.70 $0.75 
WN Son Soa c kes 0.60 0,70 
Surplus for year . 80,816 14,667 | Working capital ... $315,218 $8,791 
A Prev. surplus . “ 274,325 291,696 tExcess of current liabilities. 
Adjustments ....... . 11,740 92,962 Balance Sheet Changes 
: Contingent res. , 50,000 125,000 | Cash ..........seeee0- oan $2,808,335 
_ Investments .......... 56,072 314,644 
Earned surplus forw’d 316,881 274,325 | Accts. receivable ..... 728, 362 856,972 
Sng share: | Funded debt ......+... soscees BA 825,555 77,233,617 
ny ww aiken nouns? $2.31 $0.42 
o dividends pa ° 
Working capitals $1,138,135 $303,953 Hiram Wa Walker 
Excess of current liabilities. Hiram Walker - Gooderham & 
Ba ae 
di 4... 2. tance Sheet qio2 700. $75,161 | Worts shows a large gain in both 
Syestments sectatiews i ous os3 4 operating and net profits for the 
in OATS ..ccccesecs 
Funded debt ......... 11'629,500 11,682/500 | “ree months ended Feb. 28, a os 
Fixed assets ........., 23,626.992 21,992,636 | COmpared with the corresponding 
— quarter of 1942. For the first half of 
Eastern Theatres the company’s year, net profits are 


Eastern Theatres Ltd., controlled 
by Famous Players Canadian Corp., 
reports a gain in operating income 
in 1942 but reduced net profits due 
largely to heavier taxes. The com- 
pany paid a dividend on its common 
of 50 cents a share last year, first 
payment since 1938. Financial posi- 
tion shows strengthening, with cash 
and Dominion bonds totalling $118,-° 
000 compared with $95,369. Non-in- 
terest bearing advance from Famous 














Players remains unchanged at 
$190,000. 
Income, Surplus—52 Weeks Ended 

Jan. 2 Dec, 31 

1943 1941 
Operating profit ..... $139,225 $130,921 
Add: Other income .. 904 541 
Total earnings ....... 140,129 131,462 
Leg: Legal fees ......  «....- 400 
Depreciation ....... 9.949 9,885 
Income & E. P. tax.  *96,147 60,095 
Net profit .......... 34,033 61,082 
Less: Common divds. eae oe 
. Surplus for year ..... 18.033 +. 31,082 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 71,445 19,532 
Refundable E.P.T. .. 9.333 ktcees 
Less: Tax & other adj. 1,516 9,169 








Earned surplus forw'd 
“Includes Wie wr Sinenioien” = P.T. added 


to year’s profits by company. 
Earned per share: 
Common ......-. eos $1.06 $1.91 
BG cebesvcbe ecco 0.50 nil 
Working capital...  § ewete $39,123 $15,338 


Canadian I Light 


Canadian Light & Power Co. state- 
ment for 1942 shows a moderate gain 
in operating income, but owing to 
higher prior charges, net profits 
amounted to $31,729 or 96 cents a 
share. This contrasts with $34,274 or 
$1.03 a share the year before. 

The balance sheet reveals a 
strengthening of working capital 
position, the principal change being 
an increase in investments. 


Income, Surplus—Years — Dee. 31 























Gatineau Power 


Favorable water conditions which 
boosted the power output to the rec- 
ord figure of 3,209 million kw.h., re- 
sulted in Gatineau Power Co. re- 
porting a revenue in 1942 of $10.4 
millions, as against $10 millions the 
year before, Because of higher ex- 
penses and increased taxes including 
refundable E. P. T., none of the gain 
was carried through to net profit, 
which was equivalent to 70 cents a 
share on the common stock, as 

























° If you are 


65 : installed during 1942, operated 


more than 50% greater than a year 

ago. 

Earnings Statement—3 Mos. Ended Feb. 28 
1943 1942 


Operating profit ..... $5,513,950 $3,419,269 
Add: Other income ... 246,493 173,668 








5,760,443 
238,142 
179,912 

3,081,443 


2,260,946 


$2.94 
1.00 


Six Months Ended Feb. 28 
19 


Total earnings ....... 

Less: Depreciation . 
Interest 
Income & E. P. tax. 


3,592,937 
236,213 
218,863 

1,489,511 


1,647,350 


$2.08 
1.00 


eerste s enews 


Net profit .........06 ° 
Earned per share: 
Common 


stew seesee 


43 1942 
Operating profit ...... $12,458,009 $7,402,922 
Add: Other income .. 326,020 259,202 





7,662,124 
479,365 
545,242 

3,376,559 


3,260,958 
$4.11 





Total earnings ....... 12,784,029 
Less: Depreciation ... 490,677 
Wntewest «<0 .cbicscbvs 383,936 
Income & E. P. tax. 7,053,941 


Net profit .......«. eee 4,855,475 


Earned per share: 
COMMON ...cesccece 


Stee eereereve 


United Steel Corp. 


United Steel Corp. reports that 
all its plants, including new equip- 


at capacity. Contracts now on the 
company’s books are large and as- 
sure continuing production in- 
creases. 

Operating profits in 1942 were 
substantially higher but heavier 
taxes and depreciation, the latter 
reflecting special depreciation al- 
lowances on plant and equipment 
installed to fill war orders, brought 
net profits below the 1941 level. 
Cons. Income, ae aa 


Operating profit ..... $2,171,359 $1, aa 419 
Add: Other income ,. 3,506 71 





Total earnings ....... . 
Less: Exec. & legal .. 
Directors’ fees ..... 
Depreciation ....... 
Interest 


2,174,865 1,728,990 


135,503 


Income & E. P. taxes 




















CONSULTATION 


DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
a 


MANAGEMENT 


Can. Western Lumber 


Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
reports 193.9 million ft. of lumber 
sold in. 1942 compared with 190.4 

million ft. in 1941, an increase of 
3.5 million ft. Most of the higher 
earnings resulting, however, are 
absorbed by taxes of which $62,150 
is stated to be refundable excess 
profit tax. Sufficient earnings. are 
available to pay full 5% interest on 
the income debenture stock for 1942, 





planning a con- 


struction project, consult 
GECO and get speed, economy 
and efficiency on the job. 


























_ EARNED PER COMMON SHARE 1942 1941 
es $ . 
lin-Norcross oe? sevsscge ee 3.52 
Brenttord Roofing os. Gegeo sees cosssrpseeee O72 Not ayail. 
Powér Co. .......... sinigi ab ekenvegins | Me 0.42 
| Light & Power .................. 0.96 1.03 
Canadian Lotomotive Co. ................. 1.70 3.90 
Doniinion Fabrics, Lad. ...... sessssosterveree 1-44 Not avail. 
Eastern tres Lid. .......... svahineshenseh. a AAIPR: 1,91 
Gatineau Power Co. .................. ssedeiedic eee 0.75 
G. W. Hendershot Corrugated .%........ 0.52 1.10 
Hiram Walker-G. & W. (6 eis un 6.34 4.11 
United Steel Corp. Bt cb becseeteee . 0.58 0.99 





as was the case for the previous 
year. Payment is to be made June 1, 
1943. 

Balance sheet shows $562,192 of 
the 5% first mortgage debenture 
stock, due 1945, outstanding at Dec, 
$1 last, compared with $963,405 a 
year ago. Outstanding amount of 
5% income debenture stock remains 
unchanged at $5.5 millions. Arrears 
of interest on the latter issue 
amount to $3.8 millions which is 
payable only when net earnings are 
available or at maturity. 

Consol. Income, on 














Years Ended Dec 

os $1, a 

Operating profit ...... $2,062 851,9 
Add; Other income .. 45,272 37,060 
Total eafnings ..... .. 2,107,977 1,889,054 
Less: Exec. remuner. 127,760 127,730 
Directors’ fees ..... 7,000 7,000 
Legal fees ......... 3,934 6,098 
Depreciation ....... 297,837 224,620 
Int. on 5% debs. ... 32,888 65,695 
Inc. & E. P. taxes 800,000 600,000 
Fire & conting. 200,000 195,000 
Net profit® .......... 634,558 644,270 

— a on available for: 

% ist mtg. f. 351,313 363,395 
ea ine. deb: ass int. 283,245 280,875 
Working capital eee be $2,778,963 $2,665,350 

Hendershot Corrugated 


G. W. Hendershot Corrugated 
Paper Co., Hamilton, reports net 
profits for 1942 down more than 
50% from 1941’s levels. Mr. Hender- 
son states that during the last quar- 
ter of 1941 it became evident that 
inventories of corrugated shipping 
containers were being accumulated. 
This continued during the first 
quarter of 1942 giving an abnormal 
demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts in these periods. About the 
middle of 1942 buying policies were 
reversed and manufacturing opera- 
tions declined. This cycle has now 
apparently run its course and pro- 
duction is being maintained on a 
relatively stable basis. 

During the year notes receivable 
on capital stock purchased were 
reduced by, $2,500 to $7,000 and 
mortgages owing reduced by $2,000 


2.00 | to $5,000 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 
1942 














Operating profit .... $60,983 $94,430 
Less: Exec. remuner. 21,120 21,736 
Directors’ fees ...... 550 400 
Depreciation ....... 12,341 11,950 
Interest ....ccesseee 350 . 470 
Inc. & E.P, taxes . 10,875 26,767 
Net profit ........... 15,747 33,106 
Less: Com. divds. .. 9,000 9,000 
Surplus for year ... 6,747 24,106 
Add: Previous surplus 6,649 73,784 
Less: Adj. w/o (net) ......» 21,242 
Earned surp. forward 83,396 76,649 
Earned per share: 

_— asdiucevbas ‘ $0.52 a. * 

5 oi seesé euee 0.30 
worting capital ..... $72,760 983.708 

Anglin-Norcross 


Volume of work completed by 
Anglin- Norcross Corp. in 1942 was 
“largest in many years,” reports 
Henry J. Gross, president. Mini- 
mum margins and increased taxation 
brought a reduction in net profits. 

















1941 Life insurance ,.... 577 615 Construction in 1942 was almost 
Gross income ........ $484,182 $464,067 wholly devoted to housing for war 
Less: Expenses ...... 199,010 172,707 at prot, matte <awwes . ee ir industries. A substantial amount of 
ss: Pref. divds. .... . 4, . : 
Net revenue .......... 285,172  291,360| uncompleted contracts was carried 
a. Bond interest Se 133,408 134.039 Surplus for year ..... are-ame 464,202 | forward into this year. 
reciation ....... : 5, dd: Prev. surplus .. 0,629 727,597 e . 
Tax provision ...... 24,944 28,046 | Less: Subsid. pur. adj. _—...... 192.436 — —— — ~~ 
Organ. Expense ...-6 eeeees 28,734 1942 1941 
Net profit . oscene 31,729 34,274 Operating profit . $256, $317,327 
Less: Div idends soseae 33,248 33,248 | Earned surplus forw’d 1,240,895 970,629 id: Other income . * 18,662 24,587 
; Earned per share: 
NNR 5 oss ives o 0000 +1,519 2008 | Clee: < coksksasean $13.39 $21.90 rnin 5,554 341,914 
Add: Prev. surplus... 414,593 10,450 WUE cfs cxteassce 1.50 7 Ep emedigg i-nnngagh ola My pth 
—_—_—_—_ — Commeh: oo..Gcstsc, 0.58 0.99 rectors’ 
Surplus forward ..... 13,074 11,476 No dividends paid Lemel fees eR Ho mae *400 
etaaatle poe Bart | Working capital ..... ” $1,319,737 $1,540,084 Depreciation ....... 21,424 12,554 
ce a usted. | Balance Sheet Corrane ° y 
Farned per share ..... mes | $1.08 | Cok Gh eh thee paageg eS EP. pre, Toe 
Working capital ..... $689,702 $609,384 | Investments .......... 339,057 17,744 | Net profit ........... 79,502 110,107 
Balance Sheet Changes Accts. receivable .... 2,006,211 1,806,785 Add: Previous surplus 271,691 222,385 
COM Seo cobcbarees $129,149 $180,807 | Inventories ...... .e+e+ 2,159,778 1,482,174 | Reserves transferred’ ...... 189,769 
Investments ......... 621,787 504,295 | Bank loans .......... 2,101,653 464,345 | Less: Capital surplus. ...... 259,570 
Bonded debt ......... 2,664,200 2,677,200 ene Meee ns rreseds ‘ ot aan ganas aan ——— 
ix RAPES a.svsrvc ee 408, 1,193 271, 
Lats! Depreciation... STT393 | 611008 | mee curtis Soewe. LIS von 


*Includes $12,786 refundable E.P.T. 
Earned per share: 


Preferred .......... $2.54 $3.52 
No dividends paid. 
Working capital ...... $816,959 $723,592 


Dominion Fabrics 
Business volume of Dominion 
Fabrics, Ltd., Dunnville, Ont., in- 
creased substantially in 1942, states 
Thomas Camelford, president, in re- 
porting for the year ended Dec. 31. 
Volume of sales may not be as 
large in 1943, Mr. Camelford de- 
clares, due to difficulties in main- 










IMPORTANT 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICES IN ONE 
ORGANIZATION 


@ For over quarter of a century GECO 
engineering services has been planning, 
designing and constructing mining and 
industrial plants in the four corners of the 
world. We are proud to number the 
Dominion Government among our clients. 


taining production level and to 
higher costs of raw cotton and fixed 
prices for the company’s products. 
In view of the margin over stan- 
dard profit base in relation to gross 
earnings it is not anticipated that 
a recession in gross profits will 
appreciably affect net earnings 
available to shareholders, 
Approximately 20% of output is 
purchased for the armed services. 
The balance is insufficient to meet 
demand but has been distributed 
through the usual channels to cus- 
tomers of long standing. 
Income, Surplus, Year Ended Dec. 31, 1942 











Operating profit ..........+. esse $407,598 
Less: Depreciation .........+s00. 50,616 
Income and E. P. taxes ....¢... 199,000 
Net profit .......ceseee Saveetees 
Less: Dividends ...... oeeeeerecs 201,875 
Surplus on year ...... eeeeeoese *43,893 
Add: Prev. surplus ...scocssess 623,583 
Adjustments ......... eocee 34,529 
Surplus forward .............+. 614,219 
*Deficit. tIncludes $13,477 refundable 
E.P.T. 
Earned per share: First preferred a 
Second preferred ......:cscsss.5 °6.55 
WOM sabre Sascussecucdecs Revowis 1,40 
— scvabehdaceetsaas @evcee = 


d 
——T,, allow ing for participating fea- 
tu 
$626,189 


Working MMAR os. Tiacshccancs 
Federal Foundries 
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last year with bank loans repaid and 
substantial amounts of cash and |. 
government bonds held. The com- 


the refundable excess profit tax in | 
the year’s profits, thus showing a 
gain over the previous year, Two 
years’ interest (12%) was paid in 
the income bonds last year leaving | 
interest accruing from July 1, 1939. | 
Sinking fund payments of $313,440 | 
to July 1, 1942; have nct been met. 
but non-payment does not constitute | 





ny’s accounts included $102, 000 a as 
| 











default. 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 
profit $1,230383 $565,909 
Operating sevisk ‘ . 
Add: Other income .. 1,945 i 
Total earnings ....... 1,341,328 567,199} 
Less; Exec. remun. .. 63, 55,424 
Directors’ fees .... 2,025 1,200 
DFR ie eieis 1,226 457 
Depreciation ...... 119,504 118,819 
Interest” occ sssceess 125,376 94,032 
Income & E.P. taxes 887,000 133,000 
Loss or. bonds, etc. . 937 8,774 
Conting. provision . 75,000 sétees 
Net profit ............ 66,759 155,493 | 
Add: Previous surplus 21,752 +126,722 
Conting res. trams... _...... *75,000 | 
Refundable E.P.T. 108,000 = ideces 
Less: Addit. deprec. . Senage 82,019 








Earned surplus forwd. 190,511 
*Includes $102,000 refundable E.P. t. an 
prior year adjustments, 
tDeficit. 
Earned per share: ’ 1 
$3.90 


Common .........++ $1.70 
No dividends paid. ; 
Working capital ..... $1,270,818 $1,043,447 
Balance Sheet Changes 
CRD os sk bi evactacerce $435,673 $12,427 
Investments .......... 250,900. = ...5.. 
Accounts receivable . 1,079,218 790,171 
Inventoriés ........... 1,523,837 1,957,931 
Bank loans ...... Jbwwen Guemhaee 979,000 | 
GER cvecvcce 1,044,800 1,044,800 


Brantford Roofing 
Two roofing plants of Brantford 


00 | Roofing Co., and subsidies operated | 


at capacity in 1942 until June 30, ae 
cording to the report for the year | 


0.80 | ended Dec. 31, At that-time produc- 


tion was restricted by federal order 
and the company has continued on 
a quota basis. Considerable diffi- 
culty in operation ' as a result of 
labor shortage is reported by W. C. 


Annual report of Federal Foun-| Brooks, president. 


dries & Steel Co., London, recently 
issued, covers two periods. The first 
extends from Sept. 27, 1940, to Dec. 
31, 1941, and the second covers 1942. 
E. A, Wilson, president, outlines the 


Under the plan of capital reorg- 
anization, part of the company’s net 
profits during the year were used 
for retirement of preference shares. 
It was decided to appropriate $6,000 


difficulties met in getting operations; for the redemption of 60 shares at 


started and refers to extensive per- 
sonnel changes found necessary last 


par value of $100, the redemption 
being effected at par plus accrued 


year. Present board of directors in-| dividends as of Dec. 31, 1942. 


cludes E. A, Wilson, Ingersoll, presi- 
dent; C. W. Sherman, Hamilton; Ray 
Lawson, London; C. M. Murray, sales 
director, Toronto, and T. R. Harrison, 
Toronto, Operating losses continued 
until toward the end of 1942. 

The plant produced 6,853 tons of 
steel in 1942, valued at $1.2 million. 
Mr. Wilson expects production of 
15,000 tons of steel this year, with a 
value of about $2.5 millions. Results 
of the last three months have shown 
a profit. 

The Windsor plant has not yet 
been opened due to financial diffi- 
culties and inability to make satis- 
factory arrangements with others to 
operate it, 

A voting trust has been established 
under which control of the company 
rests with E. A. Wilson and T. R 
Harrison as voting trustees. This 
agreement lasts until cessation of 
hostilities or for a minimum period 
of three years, Shareholders desiring 
to become parties to this agreement 
may do so prior to June 1, 1943. 

Income, Deficit Account 
Period 
Year from Sept. 


Ended 29, 1940, 
Jan.2 to Dec. 31 




















1943 1941 

NOs cds nstastes ace $1,165,346 $428,952 
Less: Mfg. cost & exps. 1,147,171 473,133 
Operating profit ..... 18,175 44,181 
Add: Other income . 2,008 aa ccdee 

Exp. ch. to plant ret. sve ce 38,474 
Total earnings ....... 20,578 *5,707 
Less: Interest ........ 37,060 26,838 

Inventory w/d ..... OO err ° 
Net loss for period ... 36,086 32,545 
Add: Prev. deficit (adj.) 32,370 ...... 
Deficit forward ...... 68,456 32,545 

*Loss or deficit. 
Working capital ..... $6,799 $121,408 

+Excess of current liabilities. 

Balance Sheet Changes 

CORY BPI Peso eksns $36,136 $138 
Accounts receivable . 107,248 50,437 
Inventories ..........++ 93,915 139,823 
Bank loans .........> 93,845 75,137 
Funded debt & loans . 709,174 500,000 


Canadian Locomotive 

Total sales of Canadian Locomo- 
tive Co. in 1942 were greatest in its 
history, states Wm. Casey, president. 
While only 36 locomotives were de- 
livered, about half the plant facili- 
ties were engaged in direct war 
work and a large amount of sub- 
contract work for other companies. 

Orders on hand at the beginning 
of 1943 and received to April 3 in- 
clude 102 locomotives. With arma- 
ment and other war orders, this ‘in- 
sures capacity operations well into 
1944, 

Liquid position improved greatly 
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Consol. Ine., Surp.—Year Ended Oct. 31 











1942 
Operating earnings .......sse0 $157,129 
Less: Exec. salaries .....s0s0s 15,883 
Directors’ fees ...scccseseece 1,800 
Legal fees .....secese eecceces 126 
DEON 5 oss aee ececeses * 351 
Depreciation ... ececcceece ye 
BEES Si cedientes ereeeeeeeeeecare 
Net profit eocccecce eeeereeesenes 36,224 
Less: Dividends ...... eeeeeesese Sue | 
Surplus on year .......... eeccece “31,511 
Add: Previous surplus ........ 22,078 
Profit on bonds .............. 750 
Less: Pref. shares redemption. 6,000 
Surplus forward .........s.e06 48,339 
Earned per share: Pref. ........ $45.05 
POM ivichdbsusccaderecnebas e 5.86 
COREG chivas sa tmacihes vada 0.72 
No dividends paid on common. 
Working capital ...........000- $62,427 
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(F YOU CAN’T. PULL THE TRIGGER 


PASS THE AMMUNITION 


The men behind the guns ...the men who must attack 
strong enemy positions this year in defence of your 
liberty . ... offer all they have, even their lives, for 
Victory. They do not ask that you equal their sacrifice. 
They ask only that you “Back The Attack” with all the 
Victory Bonds that you can buy. They offer their lives 
in the faith that you will do no less. 


= Buy wo’ victory BONDS WOW | 


Contributed bj 





AMALGAMATED ELECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 





BACK THE ATTACK 


It is not pleasant to have your peaceful 
life upset by wartime needs .. . It is not 
pleasant to die either! 


Between you who live at home and the men 
who die at the front there is a definite 
connection ... By your actions a certain 
number of men will die or will come home 


alive. 


If you do all you can to hasten victory and 
do your bit — whatever your station in life 
— then, sure as fate, you wilt save vthe lives 


of somé men who will otherwise die. Die 
because YOU let the war last too long. 


Think it over. The least you can do is lend 
your money at a good interest. Everyone 
must help. 


Back the Attack with YOUR purchase of the 
new Victory Bonds. Buy twice — Buy with 
all the savings you have and buy again on 
the six monthly instalment plan out of 
income. 


‘Help give someone Sle: a future 
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UNITED GRAIN 


Notice of Re 


To the Holders 
Per Cent. Fi 
Fund Gold B 
United Grain G 
NOTICE is here 
to the provisions 
@nd Mortgage her 
the outstanding ! 
Cent. First Mortg 
Bonds. Series 
Growers Limited 
under the Deed 
bearing date as < 
ary, 1928, and 
Compary and ti 
pany (as Trustes 
and under the : 
Trust and Mortg 
the 20th day of 
between the said 
Montreal Trust | 
according to the 
ist day of May. 
by the Compan; 
1943, the date fix: 
of, by payment 
thereof, with a ; 
and with intere 
date fixed for re 
The said bonds 
the redemption 
rency which is 
upon presentatio: 
with the coupon: 
bonds) maturing 
1943 and subse 
branch of The 
in the Domi: 
Territory except 
Interest upon t 
to accrue after 
redemption, l 
fail duly to pro 
ment of the amo 
thereof. 
DATED at W 
day of February 
UNITED GRAI 
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A new index of production devised by The Financial Post is bere 
presented for the first time, replacing the old business index pub- 
lished for many years. The new index is based upon 65 factors cov- 
ering the four main divisions of mining, manufactures, electric - 
power and construction. Components are mainly output factors in 
terms of volume, but a number of employment indexes have be€n 
used as a supplement. 

The new index bas been computed from 1919 to the present, 
Weighting from 1919 to 1939 has been based on ea condi- 
tions taking the year'1926 as normal. From 1940 to the present, 
weights are based on wartime conditions. Contemplating the rela- 
live aes of the industrial setup during 1942, the indexes are 
individually corrected for seasonal variation, but no adjustment has 


been made for long-term trend. 
Ten Milli 
en Million 
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HOWEVER YOU TRAVEL... 
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| to, the Cahadian steel labor situa- 
tion. Worker dissatisfaction with 
terms of the decision handed down 
a ago by the National War 
| Tar 


| sion stems largely from three 
counts: not granting a 55 cent base 
rate, non-designation of the steel 
)companits as “national employers” 
and non-inelysion of the Trenton 
works as a basi¢ steel producer. 
Settlement 


of settlement negotiated in January 
read: 


date.” 


fy Steel Unrest Contini 


»«. Unions Seek Talks on N.W.L.B. Decision’ 


Peace has not yet been restored 























ee Board is said. to be particu; 
rly evident at Sydney and Tren- 


‘Unrest over the N.W.LB. deci- 





Original | 
Two clauses in the original. terms 


“The government will undertake 
to recommend in the event of the 
steel workers desiring, as mem- 
bers of a national industry, to pre- 
sent a*hew submission to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, that the 
board be convened at the earliest 
opportunity. 

“If the men return to work im- 
mediately the government will im- 
mediately pass an Order-in-Coun- 
cil fixing 55 cents an hour as a 
minimum rate of earnings, effec- 
tive from Nov. 1, 1942, in the, Syd- 
ney and Algoma steel plants, the 
same rate to apply to those op- 
erations in the Trenton plant which 
are involved in the production of 
basic steel, the minimum rate of 
earnings of 55 cents an hour to be 
understood as ihcluding the cost- 
-of-living bonus as of the present 


Different Interpretations 
Some of the present difficulty 


_THE FINANCIAL POST 


five union representatives were) bonus and’ ruled out Trenton as a were Laer atve, pare. 
gathered in MacNamara’s office,| basic steel operation. The decision 
MacNamara travelled between the| provided that wages would not be|dends on the leaders of the moment 
two offices acting as an agent. His| allowed to fall below 55 cents re-|are either non-existent, too recent 
performance of that role led to| gardless of changes in the cost-of-|0F too erratic to command respect. 
er ° the House of Commons] living bonus. 
‘aka vad ssnertle Garcakinn ous Some labor circles claim that if| moment. As a consequence, the pro- 
the-steel workers’ representatives the N.W.L.B. had established a base| cess of correction of the year-old 

To that question Prime Minister | t2% of 55 cents and then added a me re be a slow and gradual dis- | 
King replied that Mr. MacNamara Poulson, Sart-aE-living.... BOnMR—6 | ee ee ethia sad the conta 


had no authority to make an agree- 
ment diff : 

gretiniat satan ioe ie 1 ee as mean ce os ee ee indicated, the odds are against the 
lieve that he did make any other situation stands now, the base rate | impulsive buyer of stocks. ; 
terms.” 


55 Cent Base Rate 


However, the steel workers inter-| basic steel operation is said to have 
preted the phraseology of the| caused some feeling among workers|by readiness to weaken on bad 
agreement as meaning that a 55-| at both the Dosco Sydney plant and|news, added reason is given to 
cent base rate would be established | at Algoma Steel that they have “let|™aintain the cautious policy ad- 
and that at least part of the Tren-|down” the Trenton unionists, as|V!8ed recently. Typical behavior | —____— cases, suffici 
ton plant would be designated as a| their interpretation of the original | WOU4d entail a considerable exten-| The objective is a cash reserve of| in a : eee 
basic steel producer. The N.W.L.B.| agreement was that Trenton would | =~?" a oe reaction, and protection gg ners fr ee eee hey untae apentie’ aan Sasa 
decision established a 50 cent base| be included as a basic steel pro- Sa ae a nee ee etl nes canadGh Ghia aes ints Leneeean es typed "Oak ak Hien 


rate plus a nine cent cost-of-living ducer. 


! the 
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Canadian Pacific Express 
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More U.S. Jobs 


(Continued from page 1) 
force that no regimen 
can match.” 

Slichter—a crystal clear thinker 


ted economy 


appears to come from differing in- 
terpretations of these statements. 
By acting asa go-between during 
the negotiations Deputy Labor Min- 
ister MacNamara has succeeded in 
becoming a storm centre. When the 
agreement was being formulated, 
Prime Minister King, Justice Min- 
















and believer in free enterprise—has 
a theory that the word “employer” 
is not a good word;that the Germans 
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3 Territory excepted). ; 
= Interest upon the said bonds will cease | etary of Commerce and chairman 
= to accrue after the said date fixed for |of R.F.C., said at last week’s meet- 











UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Notice of Redemption of Bonds 


To the Holders of Five and One-Half 
Per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds, Series “B,” of 
United Grain Growers Limited. 
NOTICE is hereby given that, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Deeds of Trust 
and Mortgage hereinafter referred to, all 
the outstanding Five and One-Half Per 
Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds. Series “B”’, of United Grain 
Growers Limited, issued and _ secured 
under the Deed of Trust and Mortgage 
bearing date as of the 2nd day of Janu- 
ary, 1928, and made between the said 
Company and the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany ‘as Trustee for the bondholders), 
and under the Supplementary Deed of 
Trust and Mortgage bearing date as of 
the 20th day of May, 1929, and made 
between the said Company and the said 
Montreal Trust Company, which bonds 
according to their terms mature on the 
lst day of May, 1949, will be redeemed 
by the Company on the Ist day of May, 
1943, the date fixed for redemption there- 
of, by payment of the principal sum 
thereof, with a premium of 2% thereon, 
and with interest accrued to the paid 
date fixed for redemption. } 
The said bonds will be so redeemed at 
the redemption price aforesaid, in cur- 
rency which is legal tender in Canada, 
upon presentation and surrender thereof, 
with the coupons (in the case of coupon 
bonds) maturing on the Ist day of May, 
1943 and subsequent thereto, at any 
branch of The Royal Bank of Canada 
in the Dominion of Canada (Yukon 


redemption, unless the Company shall 
fail duly to provide funds for the pay- 
ment of the amount due upon redemption 
thereof. 
DATED at Winnipeg, Canada, this 19th 
day of February, 1943. 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Per C. C. Jackson, 
Secretary. 





HOME STUDY 


Conadian Courses for Canadians 
Across Canada are thousands of Shaw 
Graduates who have att~ined to fine, well- 
paid positions and noteworthy successes 
in Business, through Shaw training. 
Shaw Home Study raes provide prac- 
tical, thorough @ ient instruction. 
. a General Accountant(C.G.A.) 
ecretaria Stationary 
Bookkeeping Higher Accounting 
CostAccounting Short Story ie cs 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries 8.) 
Write for Catalogue. Shate Schools, Dept. 
Bay and Charles Sts. Toronto, Ont. 


SHAW BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
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have a better word for the man who 
hires someone else—the word “ar- 
beitsgeber” or “work-giver.” 

“The beginning of every job,” he 
says, “is someone willing to take a 
chance, The security of the many 
depends on the risk-taking of the 
few.” 

Creating Postwar Jobs 

C.E.D. wants to promote the idea 
of business men deciding now where 
and how they are going to take 
necessary chances after the war, It 
is particularly interested in getting 
the small business concerns—even 
down to the peanut vendors and hot 
dog stands along the highways — 
planning now what they will do in 
the postwar period to create jobs. 
It feels that the larger corporations 
are already doing a lot of planning 
and constructive thinking. But they 
want the thinking to proceed at 
every level and all over the country. 

The realistic businessmen . in 
C.E.D, start with the assumption that 
the job can be done. Jesse Jones, 
gum-chewing, politically wise Sec- 














ing there would be no immediate 
postwar problem. “Reconstruction 
will absorb so many men and so 
much material that there need be 
no unemployment for some time.” 
He—and C.E.D.—are planning chief- 
ly for the next stage—the period 
when a slump might normally be 
expected, 
Foreign Trade Needed: 
Providing jobs for all, argued 
Jesse Jones, means new markets. 
That involves large foreign trade, 
“if we are in a position to finance 
it—and I think we will be.” 
He added, “the United States will 
ave to help many countries if we 
are going to help ourselves. We must 
not seek a profit on every trans- 
action. We must think in terms. of 
promoting peace.” 
Main Projects 


The Research Committée of C.E.D.| amount which can be well used by 


has had hundreds of projects put 
before it. It has narrowed down to 
two or three the ones it intends to 
study first. The first major project 
is a study of the elements involved 


Die yee an mere er in the shift from war to peace. This 
ms glad to check over your styles involves a study of the removal of 
J: and sizes and advise you with |} controls—how this can be done most 
regard to the changes which || quickly, wisely and effectively; the 
lend ™ Warmianee If you are design- || tax problem; the transfer of workers 
ing new office forms to fit and their retraining; international 

yone envelopes, t.e. invoices, state- trade; monetary policy, etc. 
ping erage mene Be > Fame The second major study will be 
over the layout for position of a probe into the whole question of 
{the windows, matching stocks and || taxation and incentives. What kind 
‘ Se i ee eee print- || of taXes promote the creation of 
with Teleshane a tateanton er || jobs; what kind ef taxes dry up jobs? 
non send us one of each size of It will be a broad appraisal of the 
envelope you use that we may [| whole question of incentives and de- 

it of check them against fertheom- |) +-rents to enterprise. 























ing regulations. 
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Some of the Canadians who at- 
tended the C.E.D. meeting had op- 
portunity later to discuss the pro- 
gramme with businessmen who, for 
one reason or another, have not yet 
interested themselves in the pro- 
gramme, The “outside” independent 
view on C.E.D, work is that it is 
vital and promising—the most con- 
structive piece of large scale 
jbusiness planning ever attempted. 


Eén.onten, Alte. 
° 7 ° : , Alta. 
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ister Laurent and Labor Minister 
Mitchell were in one office, and 


The 
Bondholder 


Winnipeg Electric bonds continue 
to attract buying attention with both 
the A and B issues moving up an- 
other point or so during the last 
week. As anticipated, the 1942 re-| 
port showed materially improved 
earnings with interest available for 
the B bonds amounting to $980,368 
after depreciation, as compared with 
$542,727 in 1941. This amounts to a 
coverage of the 5% income interest 
coupon of 3.26 times as against a 
2.26 times coverage for the 4% in- 
come interest payment for 1941, 

With that report behind it the 
Street continues to find its interest 
in Winnipeg Electric stimulated by 
anticipation of some _ interesting 
events at the forthcoming annual 
meeting. Gossip has it that some- 
thing further will be heard at that 
time in connection with the much- 
talked sale of the company to the 
Manitoba Government. 

+ é » 

Ontario mining municipalities are 
going to get something of a tax break 
through an amendment to the Do- 
minion income war tax act. ,In most 
Ontario municipalities taxes on in- 
dustrial companies are included in 
the cost of doing business before 
computing profits for Dominion in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 

This has not been the case with 
mining companies where Dominion 
taxes have been first levied on pro- 
fits and municipal taxes on the bal- 
ance. The situation will now be 
equalized, dependent on a change in 
the Ontario statutes, whereby the 
mining company municipal taxes 
will be levied before the Dominion 
taxes. 

In aggregate the change will mean 
a comparatively slight decrease in 
Dominion revenue but will total an 











the mining municipalities which 
have been hit by a décline in mining 
revenue. 

7 a + 

Quebec municipalities have been 
making substantial progress in get- 
ting out of default. The municipal, 
school and parish trustees debt of 
defaulted corporations in that prov- 
ince, which ran as high as $16.3 mil- 
lions, has now been cut to $609,753. 
Out of the 97 declared to be in de- 
fault a total of 89 have been reorgan- 
ized under the supervision of the 
Quebec Municipal Commission. 

* ¢« *# 

Canadian Vickers 6’s have been 
firm around the 101 mark follow- 
ing announcement of a change in 
comro! of the company, Strictly un- 
official gossip has been wondering 
whether this control change might 
mean a rearrangement in capital set- 
up. 


Reliance of Canada 

An increase of $25,211 in total as- 
sets to $949,835 in the year ended Dec. 
31, was reported by the Reliance In- 
surance Co, of Canada at its annual 
meeting in Montreal. Surplus to 
policyholders was stated to be $858,- 
042, This compares with $833,767 at 
the end of the previous year. ~ — 

The company was organized under 
a Dominion c in 1920 and is 
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. with head office at) 
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_| Market Opinions 
Stock markets have given few 
if ‘ ns in the past week, but 
ni ES P penses continues to be on the side 
2 ah Samar NY. “(The Trader). It 
is the “little ‘tellow,” attracted by ; 
wide gains from the lows of last 
year in low priced stocks, who have 
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Their buying has been for price ap- 
preciation solely, since the divi- 


. + » Technical position ... is the 
chief asset of the market at the 






Research and scientific services 
for those engaged in production 







total of 59 cents, the same as now—| ‘ation intangible and the earning 
z » | Power tangible, Nevertheless, as the 
the deal could have been “sold action of the 6ld leaders all week 
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is five cents lower than was sought. 


Refusal by N.W.L.B. to designate 
any part of the Trenton plant as a 
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that deterioration of the stock mar- 
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the war fronts may bring surprises| ready achieved this figure, little| speculative types that had risen 
as they did earlier in the conflict. further action is now needed; but} sharply. 


The Minister of Finance of the Dominion of Canada 
offers for public subscription 


$1.100,.000.000 
Fourth 


VICTORY LOA 


Dated and bearing interest from Ist May 1943, and offered in two 
maturities, the choice of which is optional with the subscriber, as follows: 


Fourteen-year 


3% Bonds 
Due Ist May 1957 
Callable in or after 1954 


Three and one-half year 


134% Bends 
Due ist November 1946 


Non-callable to maturity 
Interest payable lst May and November Interest payable Ist May and November 
Bearer denominations, Bearer denominations, 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $25,000 $1,000, $5,000, $25,000, $100,000 
Issue Price: 100% | Issue Price: 100% 





Principal and interest payable in lawful money of Canada; the principal at any 
agency of the Bank of Canada and the interest semi-annually, without charge, 
at any branch in Canada of any Chartered Bank. 





Bonds may be registered as to principal or as to principal and interest, 
as detailed in the Official Prospectus, through any agency of 
the Bank of Canada. 


Subscriptions fer either or beth maturities ef the lean may be paid in fall at the time of 
application at the issue price in each ease without acerued interest. Bearer bonds with coupens 
will be available for prompt delivery. Subscriptions may also be made payable by instalments, 
plus accrued interest, as follews: : 


10Z on application; 18% on Ist June 1943; 18% on Ist July 1943; 
18% on 2nd August 1943; 18% en Ist September 19433; 
18.64% on the 3% bonds OR 18.37% on the 134% bonds, on Ist October 1943. 


The last payment on ist October 1943, cevers the final payment of principal, plus .64 ef 
1% in the ease of the 3% bends and .37 of 1% im the case ef the 134% hends representing 
° accrued interest to the due dates of the respective instalments. 


The Minister of Finance reserves the right to accept or to allot the whole or any part of the 
amount of this loan subscribed for either or both maturities if total subscriptions are in 
excess of $1,100,000,000. 


The proceeds of this loan will be used by the Government to finance expenditures 
, _ for war purposes. 
Subscriptions may be made through any Victory Loan Salesman, the National 
War Finance Committee or any representative thereof, any branch in Canada 
of any-Chartered Bank, or any authorized Savings Bank, Trast or Loan 
Company, from whom may be obtained application forms and copies 
of the Official Prospectus containing complete details of the loan. 


The lists will open on 26th April 1943, and will close on or about 
15th May 1943, with or without notice, at the discretion of the 
| Minister of Finance. 


Department of Finance, — 
Ottawa, 26th April 1943. 
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Ontario Election Inevitable? 
Generally speaking there is a little excuse for 
any further provincial elections so long as the war 
lasts. In Ontario, however, the present situation is 
so confused that an appeal to the people may be the 
only solution. ’ 

It is abundantly apparent from the recent vote to 
extend the life of parliament that the Ontario gov-~- 
ernment, under its new teader, does not enjoy the 
full confidence of the party which elected it. And 
it has not, since the start of the friction which 
culminated in the resignation of Premier Hepburn. 

The main trouble, of course, hinges around Mr. 
Hepburn’s arbitrary procedure in practically ap- 
pointing his successor. There would have been 
little criticism had Mr. Hepburn nominated Mr, 
Conant, then left the final decision to the members 
of the government. Or he might have left the 
choice entirely to-his former supporters as Mr. 
Bracken did in Manitoba. Either procedure would 
have been democratic and would have given On- 
tario a representative government which would 
have been justified in extending its life for the 
duration of the war. 





Dramatizing War Work 


A. worker is unlikely to give his best unless he 
can’ see the significance of his job beyond his own 
work bench. Too easily, in_ his daily grind, he is 
liable to see himself only as.a cog in the machine 
before him. ‘ 

To prevent and conquer this feeling in a dra- 
matic way is a challenge for management. Atlas 
Steels has found the answer in a 50-minute, care- 
fully worked out film that not only tells the worker 
his importance, but lets him see it as well. 

The story of the film is the story of steel mak- 
ing, right from the scrap heap through blazing 
furnaces, giant rollers, and pounding hammers to 
the finished high quality product. The picture is a 
thriller in its display of huge intricate machinery 
moving with ponderous precision to shape the final 
products. But even more thrilling is how it shows 
man’s mastery over the machine. This spark of the 
human element is what gives the entire énterprise 
life and meaning. As marvelous as all these ma- 
chines. may be, they need human knowledge and 
the skill of man before they can perform their ap- 
pointed tasks. 

Through thé medium of the film the worker has 
brought home to him the importance of his own 
particular job. The film itself is outstanding in its 
technicolor camera work. 


¥ Unity for Peace 

A very timely theme is being developed in a 
widely-distributed series of advertisements by The 
International Nickel Co. of Canada. ‘ 

Because of real unity of purpose, the’ United 
Nations are now marching to-victory. The same 
unity of purpose is needed to achieve a stable peace 
and a wise and prosperous postwar world. The 
United Nations must continue united, says. Inco, if 
industry is to go on producing, and employing at 
the same rate as in wartime. Recognition that the 
welfare of individual countries depends on the wel- 
fare of other countries has often been lacking in 
the past. Inco’s emphasis of this interdependence 
is most constructive. 


Are We Fully Awake on This? 


Is Canadian business fully awake to the post- 
war possibilities in Latin America? 

They certainly were forcibly brought to the 
attention of American business recently by the 
return of the dynamic young president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Eric A. 
Johnston, who has completed a 20,000-mile air tour 
of South America. 

An outspoken advocate of the free enterprise 
system, Johnson declared that the Latin-Americans 
did not want a “South American W.P.A.” but they 
would welcome American capital and management 
into joint co-operative private corporations. He 
also said that just as the last century there was 
a “British,” the next could be American if the 
United States sent money, management and tech- 
nical skill “down the broad avenues of explora- 
tion and not the blind alleys of exploitation.” 

Intense American concentration on Latin- 
America is beginning to produce results, but tra- 
ditional prejudices against Americans still linger. 
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The Financial Post’s 
Platiorm for War 


1. All manpower and resources, efficiently used, — 
wherever needed, to win the war, — 

2. A national war cabinet of Canada’s best, 
chosen not on party lines. 


3. A non-political industrial executive to or- 
ganize and direct procurement of war supply. 


4. Pay-as-we-go policy, to the utmost possible 
limit to avert inflation. ‘ 


5. Elimination of wasteful spending by public 
' bodies or private individuals, 


6. Planning NOW for postwar, by government 
and business, to ensure full employment and 
improving social standards through individual, 
competitive enterprise. . 





Canadians have no such prejudice to overcome. 


Establishment of Canadian legations in various 
South American countries down there has been 
an excellent move. The Wartime Information Board 
in Washington has now made arrangements. that 
parties of South American newspapermen and 
publishers who visit the United States will also 
visit Canada. 


Further steps suggested are that Canada should 
maintain in Washington an unofficial or official 
attache or press relations man to work closely 
with the Nelson Rockefeller committee, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the Pan- 
American Union. A tremendous amount of useful 
work can be done right in the American capital, 
where news services that supply South American 
newspapers are located. : 

A little more attention and recognition of the 
Latin-American outlook on mutual problems 
would do Canada no harm and help win her many 
useful and lasting friends in the postwar period 
to come. 


Co-ordinate Aid to Allies 


With the conclusion of the Aid to Russia Fund, 
The Financial Post understands that similar drives 
by individual groups are now being planned for 
other members of the United Nations. Admittedly 
the need is urgent, but are we employing the 
most efficient means of giving aid? 

To prevent wasteful overlapping and to: speed 
up results the industrial resources of the United 
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Nations are being pooled. The same idea might 
well be adapted with voluntary aid. Instead of 
numerous separate organizations collecting money 
and other contributions would it not be much 
more economical and efficient in actual aid pro- 
duced, to entrust all of this work to one national 
organization with a single collection drive geared 
to fit into other national campaigns. The most 
obvious group would be the Red Cross, provided 
that organization is willing to accept the job. 

Only a well-posted national committee can have 
the necessary information to handle any foreign 
aid efficiently. It will know where the current 
need is most pressing. It may be in Russia, or in 
Greece or China. It may be in Belgium, or Hol- 
land or France. 

Only a permanent national committee can ade- 
quately know what sort of aid is needed most. It 
might be food, clothing, seeds or medicines. It 
might be possible to ship all four; and then again 
it might not. Some might be available here, and - 
some much nearer the source of need, thereby 
permitting a saving in precious shipping space 
and equally precious time in getting relief where 
wanted. 

This sort of work cannot possibly be handled 
efficiently by hastily organized temporary groups, 
no matter how enthusiastic. It is a job for a per- 
manent national organization functioning full time 
and co-ordinating with similar groups in every 
one of the United Nations. 





Tell Them Real Story 


There is real need for a straightforward official 
statement to United States publishing interests on 
Canada’s newsprint situation. _ 

As recently reported in The Financial Post, 
there is. apparently widespread misunderstanding 
of a kind which can only have extremely un- 
fortunate repercussions in many directions. 

The Post reported from Washington that some 
U. S. publishing interests claimed Canadian news- 
print operators were doing some smart horsetrad- 
ing in “threatening” to cut consumption and that 
“once Canada got its higher newsprint price, it 
didn’t take long to produce the extra newsprint 
and pulpwood.” The implication that paper ration- 
ing results from Canadian scheming to get paper 
prices raised is neither correct nor justified. Cana- 
da’s story on this situation should be put over 
officially and unmistakably. 


The Postwar World .. . 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


Canadian Manufacturers Look to Export Problems 


Canadian manufacturers with a huge plant, ex- 
panded enormously during the war and increased in 
efficiency are giving serious thought to their position 
in the postwar world. A greater export market, they 
feel is essential.. In their plans concerning this, how- 
ever, they are handicapped by the development of 
factors outside their control. This was one of the 


points stressed in the recent submission of the Cana-’ 
dian ‘Manufacturers’ Association to the Senate Com- - 


mittee on Postwar Reconstruction, which is sum- 
marized below. 
af * * 


“Although many manufacturers are making sur- 
veys of the probable postwar domestic markets, most 
of them find it difficult to estimate postwar ‘export 
prospects. In the years immediately before the war, 
20% of Canada’s annual manufacturing production 
was exported, which indicates the value of export 
trade to Canadian industry. Therefore, the mainten- 
ance of industrial employment in this country is 
vitally dependent on markets abroad and the estab- 
lishment of sound principles of international trade.” 

The Department of Trade and Commerce and the 
Canadian Trade Commissioners have been of great 
service in developing Canadian export trade and 
Canadian exporters recommend that these facilities 
be maintained and extended, where necessary. 

“In addition to the unknown factors affecting in- 
dustry genérally, there are a number of others peculiar 
to the export field, such as: 


1. To what extent will other countries abolish 
import and exchange restrictions and quotas 


and reduce their customs tariffs? 

2. To what extent will exchanges be stabilized? 

3. What is to be the future of Imperial pre- 
ferences? 

4. To what extent will the system of lend-lease 
be continued after the war? 


“In regard to Canada’s fiscal policy, we think it 
fair to say that while there have been differences of 
opinion among Canadians in regard to rates, tariffs 
have been part of the Canadian industrial system since 


. its beginning. It is a fact that prior to the war Canada 


did not apply any additional restrictions to imported 
goods such as, exchange restrictions, import licensing 
and quotas, although in the thirties such additional 
restrictions were common throughout the world. 
“Those connected with Canadian industry are 
naturally wondering what effect international settle- 
ments, including trade agreements, may have on 
Canada’s domestic economy. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that before any vital changes afe made in 
Canada’s fiscal policy, manufacturers and others should 
be afforded an opportunity to present their views. 
Particular attention should be given to retaining 
and developing further in Canada, important indus- 
tries, such as, steel, base metals, machinery, electrical 
equipment, motor car, metalworking, shipbuilding, 
leather, textile, oil, chemical, food, paper, lumbering, 
etc., on which Canada’s war production is based, as 
well as_ those industries in which remarkable new 
‘ developments are taking place, such as, aircraft, alloy 
steel, magnesium, plastics and. glass which have 
proved so vital in the war. 


Other People’s Views . . . . 





_ The Canadian 


Editerial ef the Week 


The Task is Everyone’s 
Toronto Globe and Mail 


Prime Minister King’s appearance 
before the Toronto Canadian Club put 
the fullest emphasis of which the Gov- 
ernment is capable behind the Fourth 
Victory Loan. While he spoke from 
Toronto, the Prime Minister spoke to 
every Canadian, and to all his appeal 
was the same. There can be no quib- 
bling with the fundamentals out of 
which he built the appeal. The loan “is 
urgent because we are nearer than ever 
tc the days of supreme effort. It is coin- 
pelling because it concerns so immedi- 
ately -the lives of Canada’s fighting 
men,” 

This is the naked truth; not subject 
to qualification. What differences there 
may be between the individual and the 
Government as to how well it has plan- 
ned our effort, as to the wise or unwise 
use of money already spent, or as to the 
totality of our effort, there can be no 
debate of Mr. King’s assertion: “If 
everything thus far accomplished is not 
to prove to have been in vain, a great 
new effort—a supreme effort—is now 
necessary.” 

As the Prime Minister reviewed the 
record “from the vantage ground of the 
years of war,” there is basis for ques- 
tioning, serious questioning, both of our 
leaders and of ourselves. But there is in 
the record solid reason for pride. Cér- 
tainly we can feel pride in the 625,000 
young Canadians whom the Prime Min- 
ister listed as having volunteered to 
fight anywhere at any time at any odds. 
There is cause for pride in the flow of 
munitions tothe battle lines held by 
our allies in Russia, China and the South 


For those who read the record differ- 
j 


ertly from Mr. King, disagreement is no 
license to withhold support from the 
loan. On the contrary the first demand 
is on them. When the civilian popula- 
tion, as individuals, has done all that is 
asked of it, then is there license to. de- 
mand the fuller effort from our leaders. 
It is imperative, as the Prime Minister 
said, that we do not fail those who “are 
prepared to give their all.” 


me * * 


As Others See Us... 


Strong Leadership 
Fundy Fisherman 


A recent issue of The Financial Post 
carried a number of opinions as to the 
value of the hyphenated name chosen for 
the re-orgdnized National Conservative 
Party. 

One man from the west, who probably 
knew his leader, said there was little 
need to discuss names for whatever party 
or coalition of parties was led by John 
Bracken would soon be known as Brack- 
en’s Party. 

In a Democracy we need strong person- 
alities which can gather up all that is 
best in the country’s thought and ideals, 
and translate these into policies and 
actions, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish” is as true today as when 
written by the prophet thousands of years 
ago, and it is only through virile leader- 
ship that vision becomes articulate and 
powerful, 


To Take Over Insurance? 
Chesley Enterprise 
One.of the proposals .of the Beveridge 
report is that the State go into the in- 


surance business and issue a policy which 
would protect a man “form the cradle to 


the grave.” ‘It would protect his mother 
during. child-birth, ‘protect him against 
sickness, death, accident, old age, and 
poverty. 

Insurance has become “big business.” 
Figures compiled by The Financial’ Post 
show that there is more life insurance in 
force in Canada today than the total of 
the national debt—37.8 billions, as against 
$6.3 billions. Comparing the years 1901 
and 1942, life insurance per capita has 
increased from $86 to $688; the amount 
of insurance effected in this period in- 
creased from $72.8 to $818.9 millions; the 
premium income of the companies in- 
creased from $15.1 to $230.7 millions, and 
policy payments increased from $8.4 io 
$150 millions. 

People favor the government taking 
over every business, but their own. Yet 
we have no more reason to believe that 
the government could make a success of 
the insurance business than it could if 
it took over all the newspapers in the 
country—or the farms. ( 


The Mail-box . . 


Agricultural Production 
Editor, The Financial Post: 


In one of your last issues, one of 
your editorials had the following title: 
“Thinking done too late.” 


Your editor commented upon the fol- 
lowing from a speech: “We are going 
to have an acute shortage of agricultural 
labor.” The editor added: “It is 
precisely this sort of belated thinking 
that is responsible for our present food 
predicament.” * 

Some practical minds in French Can- 


ada did: the thinking when it-was not: 


too late but they were accused of being 
anti-British, of slackers, and so forth, 


“Last summer, the writer communi: 


cated with one of his English friends 
in the following manner: 

“We, French Canadians have always 
envied the practical mind of the Anglo- 
Saxons and we are at a loss to under- 
stand them in this conscription matter. 


“How is it that their realistic men- 
tality is blinded by that idealistic wish 
of total conscription? 

“Our French logic tells us that we, a 
small people of 10 millions, are more 
useful to the war on account of our re- 
moteness from air raids and on account 
of our resources, in keeping our man- 
power to produce food, munitions and 
tools than joining the colors. 

“Making cheese, bacon and aluminum 
in the Saguenay valley is more useful 
to my French logic than drilling in 
England.” 

Why it is that now your paper edi- 
torially was and is for total conscrip- 
tion and at the same time, when speak- 
ing of our present food predicament, 
writes of “thinking done too late” and 
aie thinkings has been respon- 
sible.” 


Should you not admit that the French 
Canadians did the thinking in time, gave 
the warning and nobody wanted to listen 
to them? 


ANTOINE DUBUC, 


_Chicoutimi, Que. 


Editor’s Note —There Is nothing incon- 
sistent in The Financial Post's advoc- 
acy of selective service and its criticism 
of the handling of our agricultural prob- 
lem, The Post has never advocated 
military conscription only, but absolute 
mobilization of all our resources, mili- 
tary, industrial and agricultural for total 
war.’ Each citizen in the job he could do 


pert deed in the forces or on the farm. 
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BUY BONDS AND PASS THE AMMUNITION. 


April 24, 1943 


Cartoon by Grassick, 


Post-Scripts ... . 


A Grain Authority 

A Scot, possessing most of the well- 
known characteristics peculiar to the 
people who are born north of the Tweed, 
is George S. Mathieson, prominent mem- 
ber and a past - 
president of the 
Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. 
An authority on ; 
all phases of the | 
grain trade 
Mathieson is th 
author of the re- = 
cently published © 
book, “Wheat and 
the Futures Mar- 
ket.” 

But George 
Mathieson’s inter- 
ests are not con- 
fined to the grain 
trade. He is well 
known in musical 
circles and takes a prominent part in the 
activities of the Winnipeg Men’s Musical 
Club which runs the ‘world-famous 
Manitoba Musical Festival. 


He was one of the leaders of the festi- 
val movement in Canada and gives free- 
ly of his time in aiding cities and towns 
in organizing their own festivals. Today 
he is secretary of the Interprovincial 
Music Festival Conference. As well he is 
an ardent sport fan and is a regular spec- 
tator at practically all sports events as 
well as one of the best-posted men on 
Old Country sports. 


Thirty-two years removed from his 
native Glasgow, Mathieson’s accent is 
still as Scottish as heather. He is genial, 
yet determined as any of his countrymen 
in support of his weighed convictions. 
He accepts responsibilities without hesi-" 
tation and carries accepted tasks through 
to completion. 


Mr. Mathieson is in the last year of his 
three score and ten, but by no stretch 
of imagination can one suggest that he 
has lost any of the vigor or ability of 
his younger years. Instead, he can still 
find more to do than most men. Few 
enjoy as many and varied activities in 
the field of work or play. 

For roughly 48 years George Mathie- 
son has been associated with the grain 
trade. The first 16 years were spent in 
employment with grain firms in the Brit- 
ish Isles. For the past 32 years he has 
been actively associated with the grain 
trade in Canada. He is the only man who 
has served as president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for two consecutive 
terms. He was first elected president in 
1939-40 and re-elected in 1940-41. Both 
elections were by acclamation. He has 
been a member of the council of the 


MR. MATHIESON 


Clear “Rum!” Air 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

Would it not clear the air in discussing 
the Ruml plan, to point out that it actu- 
ally provides for a different basis of 
assessment of the income tax. -Instead of 
it being calculated upon the previous 
year’s income, it is to be calculated on 
the current year’s income, and it is only 
confusing the issue to talk about “for- 
giveness.” 

When the tax. was first introduced 
there had to be some basis upon which 
it was to be calculated, and the previous 
year’s income was taken as that basis. 

I think it would clear the situation in 
the minds of a great many if the change 
was shown to be a change in the basis 
of assessment from the previous year's 
income to the current year’s income. 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, 
Toronto. 5 


Sayings of the Week 


“It is time to consider reform, other- 
wise parliament will fall in the mud.”— 
Jean-Francois Pouliot in the House of 
Commons. 

x * * 

“We are in the final period of the war 
. . » Germany stands on the brink of 
collapse.”—Eduard Benes, president of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

oF 7 

“I regret to have to rise again to a 
question of privilege, since I do not have 
thirty or forty press agents, as mem- 
bers of the government do.” — T. L. 
Church, M.P. 


Stop Melfi ... 


Father to his son and heir: “Why don't 
you get out and find a job? When I 
was your age I started working for $3. 
a week in a store, and at the end of 


10 years I owned the business.” 
_.. “You can't do that nowadays. Dad. 


They have cash registers.” 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange continuously 


for at least six years. 

In his association with the grain trade 
of Canada and in his recent book Mathie- 
son has stoutly defended the futures sys- 
tem in the marketing of western’ Can- 
ada’s grain crops. He has served as wit- 
ness on behalf of the grain trade at 
least two grain enquiry’ commissions, 
and, in addition, has represented the 
trade on several occasions at confer- 
ences, including meetings with parlia- 
mentary committees and other govern- 
ment officials. 

For six years he was associated with 
the United Grain Growers, then in 1923 
he joined Norris Grain as assistant man- 
ager and today is, in addition, vice-presi- 
dent of that company. 
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Metals Man 

When the Canadian Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy recently presented 
Dr. Lloyd Pidgeon with the Inco plat- 
inum medal for distinguished service to 
Canada and the United Nations, it should 
have arranged for much symphony 
music to come booming out resonantly 
from loud speakers in different parts of 
the room. 

Deep-throated orchestrations and sym- 
phonic renditions are the pride and joy 
of this famous distiller of metallic mag- 
nesium. He delights to play them for 
himself and his 
friends in his 
lovely modern 
home which he 
designed and built 
for himself and 
his family in Ot- 
tawa's__ self-con- 
tained municipal- 
ity of Rockcliffe. 
He has built and 
installed there a 
magnificent ar- 
rangement 
of loud-speakers 
and a special “ex- 
pander” which 
can almost lift 
you out of your 
chair if you are not prepared to believe 
that a 100-piece orchestra can nowadays 
be brought almost literally to your 
elbow. 

Ottawa has been Lloyd Pidgeon’s home 
since 1932 when the National Research 





DR. PIDGEON 


Council solved a potential unemploy- , 


ment problem by offering him a job. 
For two and a half years prior to that 
he was in England where he and his wife 
had been enjoying the fruits of one of 
the many scholarships which had come 
the Pidgeon way. This particular one 
was the Ramsay Memorial Fellowship 
which gave him two years of research at 
Oxford. For the next five years he did 
various chemical research jobs for the 
council until in 1937 his director asked 
him if he would undertake to search for 
a simpler process of producing metallic 
magnesium—an assignment very close to 
General McNaughton’s heart and for 
which a small Canadian committee had 
been formed to pool ideas and resources. 

The fact that he got the coveted 
Inco medal recently and that the new 
plant at Haley’s Corners near Renfrew 
(first to use the Pidgeon process) is turn- 
ing out almost its rated capacity of metal- 
lic magnesium are some of the proofs of 
his success. Other proofs are the half 
dozen plants in the U. S. which use his 
process. 

Dr. Pidgeon still modestly insists, how- 
ever, that he made no new discovery or 
invention; that the “general reactions” 
of his process were well known and that 
he had “just a little more luck than the 
other fellow” in smoothing out difficul- 
ties and pulling off something that was 
commercially feasible. 

He likes most of the credit to be given 
to the group of Toronto mining men— 
Bob Jowsey and Walter Segsworth espé 
cially—who “staked” his pilot: plant and 
saw his process through what Charles 
Kettering of General Motors would call 
the “shirt-losing” stage. He is also highly 
appreciative of co-operation from his as- 
sociates in the National Research Council 
and in the Mines Branch laboratories 
where M. F. Goudge and others rendered 
great assistance. 

Still to be settled in some minds is 
whether or not this process will stand up 
commercially in the postwar period 
against more popular methods such as 
extracting magnesium from seawater, 
etc. In any event he believes his own 
future as an electro-chemist to be in- 


separably tied up with what he calls the: 


“light reactive metals” and the methods 
involved in their production. 

Lloyd Pidgeon was born at Markham, 
Ont., where his father started his career 
as a Presbyterian minister. His family 
moved him a year later to St. Thomas, 


then to Vancouver and at the age of 12. 


to Winnipeg. He graduated from Uni- 


versity of Manitoba in 1925 with a gold " 


medal for proficiency in chemistry, 
following this with postgraduate work 
at’ McGill. He married Frankie Rundle 
of Winnipeg shortly afterward. They 
now have two children—a girl and a 
boy. He is 39 years old. 


Merchandising Expert 

When in the fall of 1941, R. T. (Bob) 
Hartt, vice-president of Zeller’s Limited, 
persuaded P. K. Heywood to become 
chairman of the newly-formed Canadian 
Retail Federation, 
he showed a 
sound instinct. He 
had found a man 
who had a flair 








and 
willingness and 
time to spend on 
matters not di- 
rectly related to 
his own business, 
which is the chain 
of women’s wear 
shops in Ontario 
by the name of 
Evangeline. 

Perce Heywood 
is a student of merchandising. In his 
home in Rosedale, Toronto, he has a 
downstairs room where he mulls over 
Women’s Wear and other publications 
relating to merchandising and econo- 
mies. He also has something else—a very 
private office without a telephone. If 
you want him on the telephone, and he 
wants to talk to you, he'll call you back 
when he comes down those back stairs. 
That's the way, he says, he gets his work 
done. 

Now 49 years old and looking about 
39, he served in the Princess Pats in 
the last war and later attended Victoria 
University, where he had the distinction 
of being the handsomest undergraduate 
on the campus. And after this war he 
may again look well in white tie and 
tails. Meanwhile he affects with dis- 
tinction brown business suits. He got 
into the retail business via the travele 
ling-salesman route. Evangeline Shops, 
Ltd., wasn’t in good financial condition 
when he got control, but in recent years 
it is said to have been doing nicely, 
with several stores in Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London and Ottawa, about a dozen 
in all. In the chain-store field it is 
known as a one-man business. 

Some very hard-boiled men in the 
retail business concede that Heywood 
has done a great thing with the Cana- 
dian Retail Federation. It is the first 
time in history that all branches of re- 
tailing—chain, independent and depart- 
ment store—have got together in one 
organization. There were those who 
contended that it couldn’t be done and 
there was a two-day argument in Ot- 
tawa with people who wanted to do it 
another way. But it was accomplished 
in due course and when Hartt, because 
of his residence in Montreal, decided he 
hag to withdraw from the chairmanship, 
he found a grade-A successor. 

Starting with the nucleus of a couple 
of dozen chains and department stores 
and a somewhat tenuous affiliation with 
provincial retail merchants’ associations, 
the federation has made great strides 
in sixteen months. The climax of its 
career so far has been a two-day cone 
ference in Toronto when the first lun 
cheon, addressed by Donald Gordon, was 
attended by 1,200 persons. And the 
business sessions were attended faith 
fully by delegates from afar and dele 
gates who head the largest retail orgal* 
izations in Canada. The chairman's re 
port was universally acclaimed. It struck 
informed listeners as a document of 
great value to the retail industry, both 
for its review of the past and its valu 
able comments on what may be in store 
for retailing in war and peace. 
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__ Trade Co-operation is Bringing Good Results 
For Canadian-Tretailers, long accus- | seVeral months ago when manage- 
tomed to battling their own way, it/ment service oa several: 
is a novel experience to havé some- | branches of Canadian 'retail trade {o 
one offer a ‘helping hand with no| obtain up-to-date statistics on their 
strings attached. When such an offer | operations, Detailed’erquiries made 
was made a short time ago through into the hardware, drug, food and 
the management service division of | footwear trades: unearthéd’a wéalth 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Boar@, |of information -on matty varied 
retailers were frankly dubious. Now | problems such as inventory. con- 
leading trade representatives. tell{trol, store, hours, pooled. ‘delivery, 
The Financial Post that they are] discoufts, advertising, lighting, etc. 
“100% sold” on the W.P.T.B. trade| at » Tegional trade clinic there 


clinic idea. are usually 25 to 50 present from the 


Method followed is to work| particular 
through established trade organiza- PB trade concerned. After the 


tions. At each clinic an officer of the 
association concerned states the 
proad principles behind the plan 
and the objectives that are sought, 
Fc: many branches of retail trade 
war problems have been similar. 
Shortages of supply are of increasing 
importance and dealers are finding 
themselves forced to dip into in- 
ventories to keep shelves stocked. 
This is likely to become more acute 
during the coming months, meaning 
that the retailer can look for a re- 
duction in his sales volume. To meet 
that situation the retailer must cut | 
i ing costs, 
on sean to help the desler general introduction by the trade 
toward this objective has a good association executive the consultant 
dash of sound psychology added to aoe sae service takes over 
it, Every retailer realizes the neces- “es conducts a discussion period 
sity for an individual solution of ased on the findings of the survey 
his own particular problems but the ea out by his division. 
fact that his trade association is be- etniiere Ste anon OF the een: 
hind a wartime plan of operations is See - eae at how te ere 
likely 10 lead hint to view 1 with sso, cinsaniecmmucleraamaanes cheee 
confidence. ? 
mat te atid aioe there is no at-| Mat the WP.T.B. boaklet, “A wpe 
tempt to Impose anything on the |‘ime Plan for the Hardwareman” 
7 . « oD - 
ee aia pleco ad tained many ideas, each one of which 
trade specialists who act as consul- | "88 Proved to be very practical. 
tants, this division having no au- Individual Consultation 
After the trade clinic the consul- 


thority in the matter of prices and 
supply. In this spirit the trade clinic | tant usually stays in town for a day 
or so to work out the problems of 


has been offered as a new service 
individual retailers at their store. 


worked out. -in cooperation with 
This not only allows a more detailed 


established trade associations. 
Basis for the programme was laid | discussion but also gives the re- 


tailer a chance to seek a solution of |that they can maintain themselves 
some things, rental for example, |in business, 
that he might not have wanted to |: Druggists an Example 
bring up:at the general meeting. | “A good example of what has been 
5 accomplished by the trade clinics is 
‘| afforded by the drug trade, At the 
Niagara Falls meeting, it was de- 
cided to form a committee of drug- 
gists in -the district to arrange 1o 
take over the stock of any drug 
store owner who might be called 
into the army and wanted to dispose 
of his stock. : 

Druggists have been examinin 
the persistent problem of long store 
hours particularly closely during 
the past few weeks. In Belleville, 
where the druggists adopted Sun- 
day closing years ago, employing a 
plan. of rotating Sunday services 
among a-group of drug stores, the 
Sunday: closing plan has continued 
with shorter hours, and continues to 
work successfully. 

Wartime self-service in drug 
stores is being seriously considered 
by many druggists as a solution to 
the shortage of help, One Hamilton 
druggist has already adopted a re- 
vised layout of his stock and stock 
equipment, to reduce the time and 
service required in handling his 
customers. 

Stronger coordination between the 
medical and drug professions has 
been thoroughly discussed at On- 
tario meetings, with conditions being 
found to vary from community to 
community. In many places, the 
doctor has been in the habit of do- 
ing his own dispensing, but dgug- 
gists generally ‘agree that in. those 
communities where the druggist 
has made a bid for the dispensing 
business, he has, in many cases, con- 
vinced the medical profession of his 
desire to cooperate and relieve the 
doctor of this responsibility. 

Results such as these being ob- 
tained in the drug trade are typical 
of what retailers are working out 
for themselves a the ma- 
chinery of the trade clinics. 


\Arvida Trouble 
Ends Amicably 


Unions and Company 
Agree to Have Vote Late 
Next Fall 


MONTREAL. — Threatened stop- 
page of work at the great Arvida 
smelter of the Aluminum Co. of Can- 



































effectiveness. With each meeting 
with the trade the consultant may 
pick up a new angle that he 

pass on to another community. Thus 
retailers on the ‘prairies hear what 
steps their fellows in the tradé have 
taken in .the Maritimes, ‘Ontario 
dealers can stack up what. they are 
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Across Canada retailers ‘are. nieceting with fellow 
trade members and working out co-operative schemes 
to counteract the restrictions that wartime necessities: 
have. imposed on their husiness, These. “trade clinics” ’ 
are sponsored by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
working through established trade associations. Real 
results are being obtained and the idea is meeting 


with enthusiastic co-operation from hard-pressed 
retailers, ; 















doing with what is being done out 
on the coast. 

An outgrowth of the regional 
trade clinic devoted to the prob- 
lems of an individual trade is the 
consolidated trade clinic which 
combines all retailers in a district 
with each meeting usually drawing 
up to 100 merchants, Discussions 
here are localized in character but 
are on more general grounds than 
the individualized trade clinic. 
Problems of supply and questions 
of W.P.T.B. policy usually occupy a 
prominent place. ; 


The meetings afford a chance for 
the retailers to get together and work 
out a solution for their mutual 
problems. Dealers realize that it will 
be to their own benefit to forget the 
days of hard-driving competition 
and arrive at a cooperative basis so 


Ou the 
Recard 


G. Harry Sheppard, eastern. dis- 
trict ‘manager,. International. Busi- 
| ness. Machines Co., appointed direc- 
‘tor general, Organization and Per- 
sonnel Branch, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, T. E. Arnold, 
credit manager, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., named director of 
Organization in the Organization 
and Personnel Branch, 


Nerman W. Fowler, ‘Toronto; 
named regional director of Transit 
Control for Ontario. 


J. Gerald Godsoe, Toronto and 
Halifax, associate co-ordinator of 
controls, appointed to the Wartime 
Emergency Coal Production Board. 

Some 34,463 men engaged in war 
work, 86,596 in agriculture and 56,016 
for other reasons have been granted 
postponement of military service up 
to Jan. 31, 1943, according to a report 
tabled in the House of Commons. 


Wartime Housing Ltd. had com- 
pleted 9,150 housing units at Dec. 
$1, 1942, and: had 5.521 under con- 
struction. The estimated cost per 
unit, including services, was $2,810. 
Staff houses built provided 2,425 bed- 
rooms at an estimated cost, including 
furnishings and services, of $853 a 
bedroom. - 


The national income in February 
exceeded $700 millions, which would 
make an annual rate of about $8.4 
billions, This compares with $7.5 
billions for 1942, 

North West Purchasing Litd., a 
Crown company with head office at 
Edmonton, has been formed to assist 
the United States War Department 
North West Division and to purchase 
all the requirements obtainable in 
Canada for the U. S. Army and its 
contractors engaged in the con- 
struction of the Alcan Highway and 
associated projects. President P. A. 
Woodward, vice-president, Wood- 
ward Stores Ltd., Vancouver and Ed- 
monton; Directors—J. G. Nickerson, 
manager, Royal Bank of Canada, Ed- | 
monton; R, H. Settle, vice-president 
and general manager, Gillespie 
Grain Co., Ltd., O. C. McIntyre, 
vice-president and managing direc- 
tor, Capital City Box Co., Ltd., and 
E. T. Leve, president and managing 
director, Woodland Dairy Ltd. 

S. V. T. Jeffery, purchasing agent, 

Department of Munitions and Sup- 

ply, is named general manager. 


C. N. Moisan, president and gen- 
eral manager, Standard Paper Box 
Ltd., appointed director general of 
the Montreal office of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, cre- 
ated to centralize most of its activi- 
ties in the Montreal area. 

W. F. Williams, formerly execu- 
tive assistant (financial) to the De- 
puty Minister, named associate fi- 













unions and the company. 
Under the settlement, the Federal 





ee 
‘ a vote of the employees next No- 


status -quo. 


Especially these days... 


a man needs a good meal 






easily. Even your spirits improve 
and you get more fun from leisure 
hours. Better eating habits can 


I* PEACETIME, you owe it to 
_ yourself and your family to eat 
well-balanced, nourishing meals. 
In critical times like these, it’s a 


Sa bargaining agent. 
patriotic duty. 


According to A. F. of L. officials 
the union gains a point which i 


‘The food you eat is the fuel 
which your body turns into energy 
-the energy needed for every- 
thing you do, physical and mental. 


cember in the fact that a vote o 


end of the contract 


selves satisfied with the agreemen 


themselves as pleased. 





also build up your resistance to the 
illnesses which may become more 
widespread in times of war. 





Your food supplies your body 
with the materials which build it 
and keep it in repair. 


Housewives can do much to see 
that the members of their families 
get the nourishing meals they 
need. Where workers are on night 
shifts, it is important to arrange 
meals so that both the workers and 
the family have nutritious, satis- 
fying meals at the right times. 
Try to arrange at least one meal 
so that the whole family may eat 
together. 


From your food, your body also 
gets the elements which help to 
protect it from disease and keep it 
running smoothly. 


Everyone—desk worker, indus- 
trial worker, home worker — 
needs each day a varied selection 
of the right foods: milk, vege- 
tables, fruits, eggs, meat or fish 
or poultry, cereals and breads, and 
fats. From these foods your body 
can obtain the nourishment it re- 
quires. Naturally, the amount of 
food you require varies with your 
activity, If your work is hard you 
can eat more of the foods high in 








When it comes to picking 
top-notch markets today, 
rural Canada invariably 
gets first choice. That's 
because it offers a fertile 
field for today’s selling 
PLUS a rich storehouse 
of post-war purchasing 


Additional suggestions and in- 
formation about the hutritive 
value of various foods based on 
Canada’s Official Food Rules can 
be found in Metropolitan's free 
pamphlet, “Your Food — How 
does it rate for Health?” We will 








energy value — bread, cereals ladly send y , nancial advisor of the Department 
’ rsd gladly send you a copy. , 
Potatoes, fats, cheese and dried of Munitions and Supply. power. 
ans, A Wartime Transit Advisory Com- 






mittee for the Toronto district has 
been formed to investigate transport- 
ation facilities in the Toronto area; 
members are: James Stewart, assist- 
ant general manager, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce; Clifford Siften, prom- 
inent lawyer, and H. M. Turner, vice- 
president, Canadian General Electric 


This advertisement is 
published in the interest 
of the Nutrition Pro- 
gram of the Dominion 
Department of Pensions 
and National Health, 


Now, if ever;-is the time 
to advertise to rural Can- 
ada — and that is where 
the Family Herald and 
Weekly. Star can help 
you, with its 300,000 cir- 
culation delivering your 






















Almost as vital as the right kind 
of food is the way the food is 
divided among the meals of the 
dev. It takes satisfying, well- 
balanced breakfasts and nourish- 
ing lunches‘to supply you with 
enough energy to last until the 
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next meal, Hasty, sketchy meals : war, ac- sr 
may let you down and result in Insurance Company cthion eS behurth tabled in the sales TRESS ARE from RORK- 
Unnecessary fatigue “and mental (A MUTUAL COMPANS) House of Commons. \ eaeaal |» t0-Coast every week, 
depression, In industrial plants, ony Tere ee eee mo ie] ees 
‘ven your safety may depend on .. Frederick H. Ecker 34; in 198 in 1942, 7,576. as 
meals that maintain énergy cs Kamran a was dias bi : 
throughout working hours, Leroy A, Lincoln 
te es ,, Seaemaes | 

Nourishing meals not only help ~ CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 

you fee] better <= the Sele you. OTTAWA 


do better work and do it more 


ada has been side-stepped following 
an agreement between the two 


Department of Labor will supervise 


wember to determine which union} 
will be the sole bargaining agent.| _ 
Meantime there is no change in the }’ 


An ultimatum forwarded by mem- 
bers of the local 22,022 of the Alum- 
inum workers, A. F, of L., threaten- 
ed a work stoppage if the company 
refused to negotiate with the union,, 

According to the agreement, mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor Union are bound to withhold 
any further action until next: No- 
vember when the company and the 
Catholic Syndicate, which now holds 
the contract, agree that a vote be 
held to decide who will be exclusive 


claims it has sought since last De- 


employees will be taken before the 

which the} -: 
Catholic Syndicate holds at present. |’ 
Company officials declared them- 


and Catholic Syndicate officers, who 
lose nothing by the move, expressed 


The falling off in operations during 
the last quarter, Mr. McMaster re- 
ported, was due to the reduced ton- 
nage of semi-finished steel available 
and, secondly, stoppages for repairs 
which became necessary in some de- 
partments that had been going night 
and day since the commencement of 
war, Severe weather conditions also 
hampered operations. 

.. Equal 1942 Output 

With the additional capacity pro- 
vided by the new electric furnace, 
scheduled to start operating in May, 
the aggregate tonnage of steel pro- 
duced for all of 1943 is expected to 
exceed, by a fair margin, that of the 
previous year. 

Practically all cost factors are. 
moving upward, Mr. McMaster re- 
ported, and with the current rate of 
taxation applicable to the entiréyear 
nay thane ae for 1943 will te 

m practically to the permitied 
70% of the:standard period. 


Postwar Prospects 

He ‘drew. attention to the fact that 
a little over $2 millions was distri- 
buted last year to shareholders in 
dividends, while, at the same time, 
the company paid out for the benefit 
of its employees more than a million 
dollars, apart altogether from ‘salar- 
ies and ‘wages. 

There are sound reasons for the 
belief, he declared, that the ‘many 
demands for steel denied and re- 
stricted during the war, combined 
with the latent purchasing power of 
accumulated savings, will find ex- 
pression when hostilities cease’ in 
heavy purchases of durable con- 
sumer products. 

Mr. McMaster continued that steel 
figures extensively in new construc- 
tion, plant extensions, shipbuilding, 
railway equipment and so-called 
capital goods. Consequently, during 
the postwar periog, it will be a 
matter of prime importance to the 
industry whether the cost of con- 
struction and of capital goods, as 
well as the level of taxation, will en- 
courage new investments and also 
if the general confidence which then 
prevails will stimulate the transla- 
tion of liquid resources into fixed 


assets, 
Matter of Taxation 
“High taxation is inevitable under 
war conditions, but measures of al- 
leviation will be necessary at the 
end «f the war to encourage new 
construction, installation of im- 
proved machinery, and plans for ex- 
pansion which would otherwise be 
stifled by, the extent to which pro- 
fits are claimed by current tax 
rates,” he said. 
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like his old gang at 







to get eve: 
enough of it, too!” 












We said good-bye to Bill, today--- 


eC UT may bea ators till we see him again. 

ave gone with him, But it 
it was thumbs down, this time . . . too old for 
fighting over. there. Yet we can fi 
here at home! Bill's Bins to n 
oor dad quite shall es Oe projectile bands, more brass for cartridge 
he’s going to need plenty of them. 


“That’s where we can do our fighting. Bill 
and the rest of us have worked with ree 
for years! We know how important this 
rustless metal is in modern warfare. And be- 
lieve me, Bill and all the other boys are goin 
ing we can give "em... an 


Yes, these days, it’s a personal fight for the 


men at Anaconda! Nearly all of them have 
sons or brothers or bench pals somewhere in 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto,Ont. Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square 
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CULE 
Johns-Manville products are 
now working for Victory —in 
war industries — and on the 
battlefronts of the world. 














































Improved by research — tested 
by exacting wartime needs — 
these many J-M products will 
render still greater service 
OUCH CUR Cop puter 
farms of tomorrow. 
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Mine and Factary at Asbestos, Que 
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Canada’s Armed Forces. They know how 
badly copper is needed for nearly every type 
of war equipment. 



























t right 


fellows Yes, these men of Anaconda are fighting 


now! Fighting to turn out more copper for 


cases and time fuses, more and still more cop- 
per and bronze for essential parts of guns, 
tanks, planes and ships. Already production 
is more than four times normal peace-time 
output . . . and still they strive for more. 
Though not in uniform, they're fighters in 
spirit and body. And they'll keep on fighting 
ull after Victory when 
' Anaconda turns again 
to fabricating copper 
for its man — 
time uses in the home. 







































Copper and Brass 


Made-in-Canada Products ; 
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Jawanesa 
. ORGANIZED DN 1896— 
Admitted Assets - - $3,819,972.11 
‘Surplus ~~ ---- 2,014,637.07 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,324.33 
‘== Write for Financial Statement — 
+ Free on Request, Our Second Booklet 

“Farming Holds the Key” 


* Head Office: WAWANESA, Man. 
Office: TORONTO, Ont, 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and 
Moncton. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 
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United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty | 
Company | 
“TORONTO 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 
<The personnel of this organiza- 
...tion represents many years of 
‘experience and knowledge as 


professional consultants in all 
types of appraisal services. 


HEAD OFFICE 
137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building. 


Ontario Fire Losses 
Lower For Quarter 





A. R. P. Organization Given’ Credit by Fire 
Marshal for Making People Prevention 


- Conscious — Incendiarism Declines 


In the first three months of 1943, 
Ontario had‘803 fewer fires than in 
the same months of 1942, according 
to the quarterly report issued by 
W. J. Scott, fire marshal for the 
province. The monetary loss also 
was lower both as regards the total 
and the insured property. Figures 
with comparisons follow. ‘ 


Number of ‘fires ...... 3,613 4,416 
1 et sete 393,605 $2,628,31 
Insurance loss ......- 1,931,338 97 


Industrial fires are estimated to be 
somewhat higher, but the trend in 
other classifications is stated to be 
downward. 

An important factor in reducing 
the fire loss generally, Mr, Scott 
states, is the A.R.P. work.. This has 
meant the organization of about 5,000 
auxiliary fire fighters, practically 
doubling the fire-fighting personnel, 
These people and their families 
have all become much more con- 
scious of the necessity of fire ‘pre- 
vention. 

Firemen’s Schools 

The fire marshal’s office, in co- 
operation with the Dominion Associ- 
ation of Fire Chiefs, is conducting 
regional firemen’s training schools 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, 


April 29 and 30 and the University | Chimneys, flues, stacks ....cesssceeses 
of Western Ontario, London, May 27| Stoves and furnaces .....cceccccccscccccecce 


and 28. While intended mainly for 


fireman, all persons interested in fire | Sparks on roofs (a) wooden shingles ........ 98 


protection are invited to attend, 
Mr. Scott sees a great advance 

towards fire protection in an order 

of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
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TOJO, here’s your 
T.N.T. FOR BREAKFAST! |On War Claims 


is» Thanks te a “Dust Pan” of 1860 


Smooth as glass is the finish of the 
outside casing of this half ton missile 
of destruction. Watch-spring accuracy 
is in the turning and polishing of its 
propeller blades. This acme of me- 
chanical periection which assures un- 
erring aim and split second timing 
was made possible by delicately ad- 
justed precision machines back at the 
Navy Torpedo Station where this 


What has a “dust pan” of 1860 got to 
do with it? 


Just this: The plant where this torpedo 
was made is dust free. The machines 
are protected against abrasion which 
could quickly affect their micrometric 
‘by a Sturtevant System 
whisks away the most minute 


particles of metal that spurt from the 
finishing tools. 


The principle goes back to the original 
installation of. Ben Franklia Sturtevant, 


founder of the air handling industry. 
This Installation, made in 1860, was a 
fan which sucked up flying sawdust 
from his machine for making shoe 
pegs. 

Thus it is that yesterdays of Sturtevant 
Pioneering are paying dividends to- 
dey ... putting air to work in count- 
less ways to step up the pace and 
power of our war machine, 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
of Canada Limited 


Factory: Sales Offices: 
GALT, ONT. TORONTO, MONTREAL 





Board, which requires all fire ex- 
tinguishers manufactured or sold 
in Canada to be of the types ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories of Canada Ltd., the Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories, or the 
Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association. 


The restricted supply of metals} office 


necessitates the use of these metals 
only in fire extinguishers of which 


*/the efficiency and reliability has 


been scientifically tested. This pro- 
hibits freak and untried types of ex- 
tinguishers. 
Fewer Fatalities 

During the quarter there were 18 
people killed and 46 injured in fires 
in Ontario. In the first quarter of 
1942, 27 were killed and 46 injured. 

There were eight convictions for 
arson during the three months. 

Incendiary fires, where the object 
was to get the insurance money, 
have declined greatly in recent years, 
Mr. Scott says. A factor in this it is 
believed is the improved condition 
of business. ; 

Causes. of fires during the year 
are classified as follows: . _ 





Plan Meeting 


anadian Fire Marshals | 
Jot. the Dominion Fire Prevention 
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vention Association Also| People Engaged in Manu- of 


Scheduled . facturing Industry Best| 
Annual of the Associa-| Buyers, Survey Shows | 
tion 


in Canada is for $2,009, according to 


Association will be held at ‘the|® survey made'by the Canadian divi- 


Seigniory Club, Lucerne, Que., May 
20 to 22. All fire insurance com- 
pany ‘executives, fire chiefs, and 
other persons interested. in fire pre- 
vention are invited. 
Speakers on the programme in- 
clude: 
LT.-COL. WILLIAM A. BREWER of the 
of Civilian Defense, Washington. 


. President of the Asso- 
and 


based on sales made mostly in.Aug., 
1942, the analysis being made from 
the enquiry forms used by the vari- 
ous ‘companies in ordering inspec- 
tions, Practically all Canadian com- 
panies were included. 

A foreword says, that while the 
data was deficient..in -some_in- 
stances, it is believed,the overall re- 
sults can be depended on’as a true 
picture of Canadian ‘life insurance 
sales after three years of war. 

During the month, 20,000 applica- 
tions for insurance were made for a 
total of $40,195,007. Of the 20,000 ap- 
licants; 15,324 or ‘76.7%. were males, 
16 years of age and over; 2,620 or 
Columbus, Ottawa, stunuiss [OF Over, wiille 2058 oF 105% were 

° ‘ «ayo were 
a ~<a — children of both sexes under 16. 

LT.-COL. O. L. LISTER, fire marshal, 8.4% in Armed Forces 

evn aoe fa iia anced ‘iene the applicants, 1,687 or 
. E. , fire ork Town- | 8.4% were soldiers, sailors and others 
ae ———e Dominion Association of | i, the armed forces. The Canadian 

W. J. SCOTT, fire marshal for Ontario, | Government has no life insurance 
and fire adviser to the director of civil air | plan for the services and members 
raid precautions for Canada. must purchase policies in insurance 
enna CASKEY, deputy fire marshal for | companies if they want insurance, 

: the survey notes. 
co eee bene Onta-| “The analysis breaks. down the 
20,000 applicants into general occu- 
pational groups and then. breaks 
these again into’ more detailed 
groups. Among the various classifi- 


W. A. WALKER 
ciation of C Marshals 
fire marshal for British Columbia. 


COL. JOHN A. COOPER, president of 
the Dominion Fire Prevention Association. 


A. LESLIE HAM, Canadian Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, Montreal 


ROBERT E. MOULTON, National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston. 


ROBERT RYAN, manager, Knights of 


No.of Fires TotalLoss Ins. Loss 


neunen cee e143 51157 cations, people employed in, the 
602 421,549 347,635 manufacturing and mechanical in- 
Hot ashes and coals ...... Pektteanee ceccccee 200 37,984 35,079 | dustries were the largest group, 
14,508 12,865 forming 17.8%. People in non-gain- 
(b) fabricated roofs ....... 1 105 75 | ful. occupations, including children 
Exposure fires ......... Fe cil cinemencase’. 4 787 787 | under 16, housewives, and people re- 
Smoking ......... icc daestacReclasadsiadvocn O18 106,228 101,645 | tired and unemployed, were next at 
Matches ..........s0 Bi cl bccalscdeasobecs 200 19,190 17,470 | 16.7%. 
Lights (not electric) .....cccsccccecccscceee 144 64,127 55,566 the 20,000 buyers, 10,652 were 
Electricity ..........s0ce0. 1 iiedi cubessepen aa 382,125 332,013 | D¢W, while 7,292 had insurance pre- 
Lightning-unrodded bldgs. .........se0.s0.. 45 7,572 7,472 | Viously. 
Spontaneous combustion: Analysis by general occupational 
(a) in barns eoeeseee Ce OC Oeeeeeeeseseeee Gée. 9 957") web Sew 3 awe groups follows: e 
(b) all others ........... Sete scccsaddesc< 20 9,895 9,845 ot tal 
Petroleum and its products eeetereeeeeeerare 76 47,833 43,982 Oc ti 1 N of %e 195 007 
Incendiarism eoneee seeeeecee eereeeseeesesesess 10 14,735 10,935 cupa ona bg tota , 
BMiscelAneOls cu..ccecckccccscccesccccoscece 202 146,182 196,507 | agaceeee,. sPmuitanta 20000 . taken 
Unknown SOM SeP eRe eSeeseeseceeeseeessesee 452 1,017,279 758,986 Auto: sales. & serv. 356 1:8 2.0 
a a seater _ brokers, ins. . 408 2.0 2.8 
3,578 °2,373,222 1,913,100 |Goverement 616 S18 
Mig,, & mech. ind. 3,549 17.8 18.9 
Military .......... 1.687 84 95 
° OS ee ee 520 2.6 2.3 
British Hospitality Offered Nen-gtinful sc 30 1t 3 
Professional ...... 867 4.3 7.3 
Recreation ........ 102 5 7 
| Transp. & comm. . 945 4.7 45 
Insurance Personnel Overseas teste": tt) 
’ Wh. & retail trade 2136 10.7 136.. 
Miscel, workers... 207 1.0 1.1 


{ 

Members of the British Insurance 
Association, through the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters at 
Montreal, are offering hospitality to 


men and women of Canada’s forces, 
connected with the insurance indus- 
try, while they are serving in the 
British Isles. 

The Dominion Board has circular- 
ized all companies to this effect. It 
has also prepared introduction cards 
which can be obtained by companies 
from the Dominion Board and by in- 


Home Ins. Co. 


Has Birthday 


Completes 90 Years in 
Business, With 41 in 
Canada 


The Home Insurance Co. of New 
York is this month celebrating its 
90th anniversary. The company has 
been operating in Canada for 41 
years and is one of the largest writers 
of fire insurance in the Dominion as 
well as in the world, 

In observance of its 90th anniver- 
sary, and to mark the opening of 
Canada’s fourth Victory loan, the 
company has announced that all 
new premiums received from Can- 
adian agents or producers from 
April 28 to Dec. 31 inclusive, will be 
invested in Victory bonds, 

Passed Severe Tests 

In its 90 years, the Home has faced 
some severe strains in the United 
States. The civil-war and the several 
conflagrations that occurred in the 
years following caused heavy losses. 

The Chicago fire cost it $2.5 mil- 
lions. These losses were settled with- 
out litigation, borrowing or calling a 
loan. The Boston fire was another 
test which it passed successfully. Its 
success in meeting these losses in- 
augurated the period of greatest 
growth for the company up to that 
time, despite the fact that 1873 was 
the only year in history when it did 
not pay a dividend to stockholders. 

Spreads Risks 

Lessons of the Chicago and Bos- 
ton fires caused the company to 
spread its risk so that the San Fran- 
cisco fire, although the greatest 
catastrophe of its kind that ever oc- 
curred in the United States, cost it 
only $2.2 millions or less than a quar- 
ter of its surplus. 

During the first world war, the 
company had a period of tremendous 
growth. 





Committee Set Up 


An order in council passed by the 
Dominion Government establishes a 
committee to advise Finance Mini- 
ster Ilsley on the time when pay- 
ments should be made under the War 
Risk Insurance Act. 

This action was considered neces- 
sary because the War Risk Insurance 
Act gives the minister authority to 
pay claims. at his discretion provided 


he is satisfied that replacement or| m 


repair of the property damaged is ex- 
pedient in the public interest, will 
avoid undue hardship, or’ is not in 
exces’ of $400. 

The committee is ag follows: 
FENRY 8S. ANGAS of Ed Angs 
nse iiteaa iene gne,. 

|, con ot - 
ion, Department’ Munitions “aa 


damage and manager for 
Reger-tavarneee insurance groups, Mont- 
real, 

J. ROSS TOLMIE, acting solicitor to the 
treasury, Department of , Ottawa, 


wae instead of the last day of the final 


dividuals from the companies they 
represent. 

The card includes the names and 
addresses of insurance officials in 
many cities and towns in the British 
Isles. 

The work was completed under 
the direction of a committee com- 
posed of D, K. MacDonald, London 
Assurance; A. C. Hall, Commercial 
‘Union; F. E. Dufty, Yorkshire, and 
A. H. S. Stead, manager, Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, 
Montreal, 


Federal Fire 
Stock Listed 


Dividend and Bonus To- 
talling $3 paid on Shares 
in 1942 ff 


Stock of the Federal Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Canada has been listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
Authorized capital is 10,000 shares, 
of $100 par value each, of which 
5,000 are issued. On these, 25% of 
the par value, or $25, has been 
called up and paid. 

The company was originally in- 
corporated with an Ontario charter 
but took out a Dominion charter in 
1937. It writes fire, automobile, theft, 
guarantee, inland ~ transportation, 
liability, plate glass, personal prop- 
erty and real property insurance, 
and operates in Ontario, Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba. 

As the shares are 25% paid there 
remains a personal liability of $75 
a share which may be called up in 
whole or in part at any time by the 
directors. Each share carries one 
vote. 

Dividend record shows the com- 
pany paid $1.60 in 1934..In 1935 the 
dividend rate was $2 plus a bonus of 
25 cents, The bonus was increased 
first to 50 cents and then to $1. In 
1941 and 1942 the dividend rate was 
$2.50 a share with bonus of 50 cents. 
In 1943 to date, dividend of $1.25 
plus bonus of 50 cents has been paid. 

There is no funded indebtedness. 
The head office is at Toronto. 

The balance sheet shows total as- 
sets at Dec. 31 of $713,476 with re- 
serve of unearned premiums $224,- 
197 and policyholders’ surplus, in- 
cluding capital, of $450,552. 

Comparative figures from the 
earnings statements supplied 
through the stock exchange follow: 


Securities listed on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
Market recorded a gain in value of 
$216 millions during March, with the 
total reaching $7,021 millions. This 
contrasts with $6,805 millions at the 
end of February and $6,278 millions 
at the end of March, 1942. 


1942 1941 

Net prems. written .. $265,666 $264,463 
Net prems. earned ... 255,555 250,006 
Claims incurred .... 119,259 103,765 
Expenses incurred ... 117,637 119,322 
Taxes on prems., etc. 7,885 7,739 
Total claims & exp. 244,782 230,827 
Underwr. gain ....... 10,772 19,269 
Int. & divids. ......, 23,357 22,784. 
t for year ...... 28,132 34,555 

Inc. & E.P, Tax ...... 11,675 14,407 
Net profit ............ 16,457 20,147 
Divids, paid. ......... 1 15,000 

Officers 
HON. H. A. BRUCE, president: H. 


BEGG, vice-president and managing direc- 
tor; GEORGE A. GORDON, —. 
ALAN COATSWORTH, treasurer; J. G. 
HUTCHINSON and H. L. KEARNS, assist- 
ant secretaries. 

Directors . 


HON. a» oy ianeaey ie BEGG; H. B. 
’ . ° EGG, TER . ae 
LAW, LEIGH McCARTHY; Col. KR 


._R. 
ARSHALL, F. K. MORROW, 
SHANNON, E. B. STOCKDALE. on 


Canadian Industries Ltd. announc- 
es that in order to make the best 
possible use of personnel employed 
in disbursing dividends, payments on 
the 7% preferred stock for the quar- 
ters ending:on and after June 30, 
1943, will be ‘payable on the 15th of 
the following month, as in the past, 
to shareholders of record on the 15th 





month of the quarter. 


Winnipeg Electric Co, b 
lose their right this Se ae teen 
peeceesh lative to the board of direc- 


Average life insurance policy sold 


sion‘of the Retail Credit Co: This was! 


H. L. WALKER 


Several important promotions 
in the Honey Dew organization 
are announced by the Company. 

The changes are being made 
as a result of, and in recognition 
of, the program of expansion 
carried out under the direction 
of Howard L. Walker as general 
manager of Honey Dew Limited. 
Mr. Walker now becomes Exec- 
utive Vice-president of Canadian 
Food Products Ltd. the new 
name of the parent organization. 

V. T. Gregory, formerly assist- 
ant general manager of Honey 


V..T. GREGORY 


Dew, has been promoted to be: 
general manager of the Honey 
Dew Division. 

G. -E.. Menagh, formerly in 

‘charge of new stores develop- 
ment, has been made general 
manager of Industrial Food 
Services Division. 

Honey Dew coffee shops in 
metropolitan centers in Canada 
are daily serving an increasing 
number of the nation’s workers. 
Industrial Food Services are al- 
ready operating in 32 different 
manufacturing plants, providing 


Prevent Group Insurance Loss 


When Worker is Transferred. 


Unider an order-in-council passed 
by the Dominion Government a 
person transferred to more essential 
employment under the National 
Selective Service regulations may 
continue any group insurance he 
may have with .his original em- 
ployer.. The order-in-council also 
applies to medical benefits. 


It. had its origin. some.time ago 
when indications pointed to large 
shifts of employees from certain 
civilian industries to others. It was 
realized that many transferred em- 
ployees would wish to retain their 
group insurance,. particularly if 
their new employer did not have a 
plan. 

To guard against this the order- 
in-council provides that where an 
employee is transferred his insur- 
ance will'be carried on by the in- 
surance company either under the 


original group plan, with neces- | 
sary amendments, or under a con-| 
tract created by the order-in-council 
with the new employer. 


In either case the new employer 
pays the premiums formerly paid 
by the first employer. The premium 
has been described as a tax he pays 
in return for getting the services of 
the new employee. 


If the new firm has group insur- 
ance the employee may elect 
whether he wants to carry- om his 
insurance under the plan of his 
original employer or transfer it to 
his new employer's contract. 


When any employee is transfer- 
red the procedure is for him to 
elect in writing whether he. wishes 
to retain his old ‘cover or not. 


The new order is not expected to 
affect many individuals under ex- 


Business & Ae athe) 


TORONTO 


ANNOUNCED: 


——— 
a 


G. E. MENAGH 


well-balanced ‘meals for tens of 
thousands of workers. 


The three executives have 


given many years of ‘service to 
the Honey Dew business: Mr. 
Walker for 16 years; 
Gregory for 13 years and Mr. 
Menagh for 15° years. 
Dew coffee shops, almost all of 
which have been modernized in 
the past 5 years, are situated 
in Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa; 
Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and- Vancouver. 


Mr. 


Honey 


London, Windsor, 





Life Underwriter | 


Said Great Force 


Because of their numeroug’and 
intimate contacts, life insurance 
men exert tremendous-influence in 
shaping public opinion, A.'L. Caw- 
thorn-Page. told the: Life: Under- 
writers. Association of Toronto at 
their regular monthly meeting last 
week. 

This, he declared, is of vital im- 
portance, because public opinion is 
the forerunner of public demand 
and public: action.- Mr.:Cawthorn- 
Page is Canadian manager of the 
publications division of the Metro- 
politan Life at Ottawa.- 

By explaining the government’s 
effort to prevent irflation and 
shaping public thought on ‘social 
security, the life underwriter. can 
make a tremendous contribution, 
he stated. 


isting. conditions, but«sets up: the 
machinery should large-scale: trans- 


fers be made’in’ the future. 
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| Postwar Outlook For Banking 


oe : 


THE —— 


~ Downward Trend of Interest Rates Causes ; Speculation 


Is the war bringing any changes 
likely to affect the banking ‘busi- 
ness permanently? 

Bankers themselves are hotori- 

ously conservative about making 
guesses. But lay students profess 
to see certain trends which may 
carry on into the postwar period. 

One of theseis the low interest 
rate. Opinion in some quarters 
stengto Ye Nt ee 
stay. 

Easy money is cap of the ‘policihs 

generally. favored in discussions of 
pernational postwar plarjs””Ac- 
cordingly, the indications point :to 
low.interest yields on both invest- 
ments and bank loans. Of thetwo, 
Joans-carry the highest rate. 

Demand for Credit 

The extent of the postwar de- 
mand for bank credit is unpredict- 
able. On the one side, there is 
the prospect of substantial bor- 
rowing for reconstruction ‘pur- 
poses; on the other the possibility 
that industrial demand for loans 
may be restricted. 

For some years, even before the 
war, commercial loans had been 
absorbing a smaller proportion of 
bank funds. One reason for this 
was that many large industrial 
concerns had accumulated ade- 
quate financial resources of their 
own. 

After the war they will be get- 
ting part of their war taxes re- 


funded. Total available funds may 
make borrowing unnecessary. 
Some, however, claim the de- 
mands of the reconstruction per- 
iod will be so great they will force 
industry to seek bank credit. 

The banks themselves are re- 
stricted, both by the bank act and 
by their own Pht, aS té the 
types of loans they can make. 
They must always be liquid; al- 
ways ready to meet ‘their deposit- 
ors’ demands for cash. According- 
ly loans must be for a short term 
or repayable of call’ ‘Investments 
must be of a type that can readily 
be turned into cash. 

Long-term Loans .«  . 

One suggestion ‘that has been 
made is that the banks could pro- 
fitably make loans on longer 
terms than at present. This could 
be done, it is argued, by having 
them enter into contracts with cer- 
tain depositors to leave their 
money on deposit for a stated per- 
iod, say two, three or five years. 

This would do away. with the 
necessity of the banks being ready 
always to pay off-their depositors 
on demand or very short notice 
and would make it possible for 
them to lend their: money for 
longer terms than they do at 
present. 

* According to the classification 
of deposits in the chartered banks 
at Oct, 31, 1943, published by the 


C.U.A.’s Agency Contract 
Is Criticized by McNairn 


The new agency contract recent- 
ly adopted by the Canadian Under- 
writers’ Association for fire insur- 
ance agents. outside the tariff dis- 
tricts of Toronto and Montreal is 
criticized by Hartley. D. McNairn, 
superintendent of insurance for On- 
tario as tending to increase the cost 
of insurance to the public. 

In his report for 1942, he says: 

. Under this plan agents are 
classified and paid according to the 
percentage of business given to 
tariff companies... 

“It is a competitive b&sis designed 
to attract business from competi- 
tors through the incentive of an in- 
creased commission rate. It ignores 
the sound principle of payment. to 
the agent in relation to services 
rendered. 

“This. plan may lead to increased 
competition in thé commissions paid 


to agents and if so will result in a 
further increase in the cost of do- 
ing business which is already at a 
high level. Fair competition in in- 
surance rates is a healthy condition 
tending to produce a reasonable cost 
to the insured. Competition in com- 
missions can only retard or prevent 
reduction in rates and increase the 
cost to the. public.” 

Supporters of the new plan say 
they were forced into the new scale 
of commissions because other non- 
tariff companies had been following 
a similar plan, previously. They add 
that the total amount of business 
affected is relatively small and the 
commission rate is calculated in 
percentages not in dollars and cents, 
accordingly with the premium rates 
declining in recent years, the actual 
dollar value of the commission has 
also declined. - 


Bank of Canada, there were over 
310,000 savings deposits of more 
than $1,000. . 

In many of these-cases, it is be- 
lieved depositors would be willing 
to guarantee to leave their money 
on deposit for a stated time. 

These accounts include almost 
70% of the itotat savings deposits 
or more than $1.2 bilion.. 

Formerly, many retired persons 
kept their money in the bank and 
lived on the interest. This tend- 
ency is not so general now. But 
many depositors thight be ready to 
enter inte some agreement of this 


kind, 


‘New Wofld Olrriaey 

Another development of inter- 
est to the banks is the movement 
to set up a new international. cur- 
rency. : 

This, some feel, may revolution- 
ize the whole foreign exchange 
business. It will probably stabil- 
ize exchange markets. But in any 
case it is felt, the general machin- 
ery of the banks will be required 
for international dealings. In pre- 


New Books 


War and Marketing 


= CANADIAN COMMERCE JOUR. 
AL, 1943, ‘published by the Com- 
me Club, Department of Political 
Science, University of Toronto. 
Price $1. 


Feature of this year’s Commerce 
Journal is a series of lectures given 
at the University of Toronto during 
the 1942-43 term on the impact of 
war on marketing problems and 
possibilities for the postwar. 


Articles in the present issue in- 
clude: 


C. A. Ashley~A Plea for Uniform Ac- 
counting Statements. 


R. H. Coats—Canadian Trade Statistics 
in the Postwar World. 


James W. Rage ate a Public Ex- 
pects of the Business M 

R. F. Chishoim—Sousiness ‘and re 
ment Co-operation in Regula’ 

C. Scott Fletcher—The Ceeivis for 


Economic Development in the United 
States. 


Bertram Keightley — Responsibilities of 
Advertising in the Future. 


R. A. McEachern — Canada’s Expanded 
Resources as a Market. 


oe nee nernereee of Marketing 

Kinsey N. Merritt—Sales Management of 
Tomotrow. 

H. A. eaten Note on the Advertising 
Problem. 

Ss. G. Murray Possibilities in the Post- 
war Econom: 


Jas. M. SeecDoneell=thh Vocation of the 
Business Man. 


war years, foreign exchange was 
an important source of revenue. 

Since the formation of the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board, 
banks have acted as agents of the 
government for a commission of 
% of 1% on all transactions. 


In the postwar period, it is be- | 


lieved government control will be 


{relaxed except for efforts to pre- 


vent wide fluctuations such as 
were seen in the 20 years previous 
to the outbreak of the present 
war. 
Bank Services 

There are those who claim that 
bank services should be regarded 
as a‘more important source of rev- 
enue than they are at present, but 
many bankers do not take kindly 
to the suggestion that the system 
of service charges be broadened, 

They regard a measure of free 
service as a goodwill builder of 
importance. Others, looking at the 
time consumed in giving services 
of this kind, feel that charges 
should be just as high as the traf- 
fic will bear. 


' 


War and Finance 
WARTIME PROBLEMS “nyt STATE 
AND LOCAL FINANCE, 2 sympo- 
sium published by the Tax Institute, 
Philadelphia. 277 pages $2.50 U.S. 


This volume deals only with the 


situation in the United States, but Pon 
because Canada also has the prob- | Wi 


lems of federalism, most of this 
study and its findings is applicable 
in this country also. 


Now is the time, these authors con- 


clude, to get the financial funda- | Cale 


mentals straight, not only to help 
the war, but to meet the problems 
of the peace. 

The volume consists of 17 articles 
by. distinguished authorities on tax 
matters;, also an appendix contain- 
ing reports of several regional round 


— sponsored by the Tax Insti- 
ute, 


Name Molson Chairman 
Of Standard Life Co. 


Major Walter Molson has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Canadian 
Board of Directors of the Standard 
Life Assurance Co., to replace the 
late D. Forbes Angus. Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Clark Kennedy, the manager far 
Canada, has been elected a ‘director. 
E. Lindsay Armstrong has been ap- 
vats assistant manager for Can- 
ada 


fs te 


TO HELP YOU 


SAFEGUARD 


C.N.R. MEDICO 


Dr. Kenneth E. Dowd, whose ap- 
pointment as chief medical officer | 1n Sten 


of Canadian National Railways invest 


is announced by R. C. ei ay 
esident. The Shee De is 
ective immediately. Dr. Dowd 


succeeds Dr. Jobn McCombe, who ene 


has retired but who will continue 


to act as consultant to the medical | 


department. 
Weekly Bank ee 
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2,065,746 


Staff Changes 


The Bank of Montreal announces the 


follow: staff changes: 
Vv. R BURSER, ‘hee head office, to be man- 


ager, staff department, head office. 

Cc. HEND IN, secretary to the super- 
intendent, Winnipeg, to be assistant man- 
—, a department, head office. 

L. McKAY, superintendent's depart- 
ae ‘Winnipeg. to be secretary to the 
superintendent, Winnipeg. 

D. M. CARMICHAEL, manager, Hull, 
Que., to be manager, Port Arthur, Ont. 

W. M. JACKSON, i Granby, 
we to be manager, Hull, Que 

A. BRABANT, manager. Megantic, 
a. to be manager, Granby, Que. 

J. P. BELLEY, manager, Longueuil, Que., 
to be manager, Megantic, Que. 

Cc. E. EREAULT, manager, Mc- 
Connell Ave. & Montreal Rd., Cornwall, 
Ont., to be manages Longueuil, Que. 

J. EL N, » Manager, Gatineau, 
Que., to be manager, McConnell Ave. & 
Montreal Rd., Cornwall. 


Total assets ’ 


All other assets « 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: 
Of Outstanding ‘Merit 


down $1 million. 


Apr. 14 Apr.7 
oe 


21,151,734 


322,714,443 313,260,598 
7,415,357 — 8,361,429 


1,073,037,855 1,061,138,346 


136,632 160,870 
166,667 141,502 
780,303,211 768,447,489 

188,808 274,986,604 


1,056,492,019 1,043,434,003 


2,100,026 


14,142,232 15,301,855 


eee 1,073,037,855 1,061,138,346 


Dramatize YOUR Advertising on POSTERS 


CIBA. scientists: have evolved in 


. their laboratories.a certain num- 


ber of pharmaceutical specialties, 
each of which represents an ad- 
vatice in modern therapy. 


CIBA Specialties are ethically 
marketed and destined primarily 
for use through prescription by 
the Medical, Dental and Veterin- 
ary professions. 


Ciba Company Limited 
1235 McGill College Ave. 
MONTREAL 


Full-colour pictures with a few words tell your story dramatie- 


ally, quickly and in a way everybody: understands — and 
everybody sees Posters. 


4 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 80 Richmond St. W., Toronto 
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Detecting Sources of Vibrationin 
~. Thigh-speed_motor rotors is part of the 
jobof this Dynetric Balancing Machine. 


Through electronic amplification, un- 
balance vibrations as small as twenty- 
five millionths of an inch are located 
and measured in a few seconds. 


You have made a patriotic investment in Victory Bonds ...or War Loan 
Bonds .. . or War Savings Certificates . . . perhaps all three . . . to help 


your country in the war. . . ‘and to help assure your after-war future. 


To enable you to preserve your war securities from danger of loss by 
fire or theft, Canada’s Chartered Banks ‘offer a safekeeping service. 


Here are the details: devices are at work today. 


Elec tton ic in practically every war 
‘industry. They are helping to roll back old 
limits on production capacity — saving time, 
cutting costs, improving products. Here are 
titah examples from a long list of practical 
applications — showing how and where you'll 
find Westinghouse “Electronics at Work.” 


VICTORY BONDS and WAR LOAN pt them to your bank 
. ..to any branch of any chartered bank. . . the bank will put them into : 
‘ gafekeeping for you, will clip your coupons when the interest falls due, 
and will deposit the money to your name... If you haven’t a bank 
account you can authorize the bank to open one for your convenience, 


Cleaning the Air in steel mill 
motor-rooms is one of many appli- 
cations of the PRECIPITRON, 
Westinghouse electric air cleaner. 
By trapping air-borne dust, dirt 
~and soot, it prevents damaging 


dirt from settling in machine 
The total charge for this service and safekeeping is only 25 cents rt 


@ year on bonds (no matter how many) up to $250 . . . one-terith of 
one per cent on amounts over $250. c 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES — You can lodge them also with your bank 
... which will take them into safekeeping and for just one small charge. 
cover the whole of the time (or any part of it) from purchase to maturity. 


Mass-Production Welding has 
Here is all it will cost you — not just for one year — but for 714 yéars: 


been made possible largely through 
the development of modern re- 
sistance welding techniques. In 
scores of plants, Westinghouse 
Electronic Timers provide this pre- 
cision control. 


InAluminum Pretuatioh large 
quantities of d-c power are re- 
quired. The Ignitron Rectifier, 
electronic device developed by 
Westinghouse, converts alternat- 
ing current to direct current at 
‘higher efficiency than any other 
type of equipment. 


Sa WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 


=a Accurate Control of 
ray of produ inthe is essential for 


“MEor a$ 5,00 cortificate.....secscsvecdosccerscecevcenes 
For a $ 10.00 certificate... .....esseenneevecsensscceves 
For a $ 25,00 cortificate.....ccccccscvecrecdsvcscevenene 
For a $ 50.00 cortificate.....sceccescvescerevcssrecceers 
For a $100.00 certificate... ...+-sseeerereserseererenanns 
Fora ROO eemete ns 6p ee 


$0.10 
15 



















Legend tells us that, 
over 1,600 years ago 
in Libya, St. George 
fought with and slew a 
dragon — ancient sym- 
bol of sin and paganism. 
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to WIN! 


Jusr as England’s patron saint, long ago, faced a 
- dread dragon so, too, we today confront a ravaging 
beast which would devour us — the beast of Nazi 
tyranny. QLike St. George of old, we now are in 
a fight to the finish and that fight calls for every 
resource which we possess. But let us be of good ) ( 
cheer for, with’ faith, courage and strength, ? 
St. George won his fight...and so will. we win ours! 
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Inflation wrecks 


less for our money. * 


our reach. 











After 34% years of war Canada has held its 
tost of living increase down to 16%. Our 
system of ceilings has worked Well in keep- 
ing prices within bounds..For many Cana- 
dians that performance has deadened their 
awareness to inflationary dangers; they are 
convinced that it can’t happen here. 


Today the threat of inflation looms larger 
than at any other time in World War II. In 


the days and weeks to come our controls will | 


be pitted against more challenging stresses 
than they have ever known: To maintain 
those controls will take the combined and 
whole-hearted efforts of every Canadian. 


The reason is not hard to.find. This. year 
‘we are spending an unprecedented sum— 
almost $5 billions—for war. To produce that 
much in war material there is full employ- 
ment which, in turn, has brought a very 
Material increase in the puré¢hasing. power 
of the average Canadian family. Up to now 


your standard of living 


Wages can never catch up with prices if inflation gets ~ 
going. As prices climb more and more, we get less and 


If our pay is increased to ease the squeeze, higher pro- 
duction costs mean another boost in selling prices. 


And on and on the spiral goes. No matter how fast or 
how often income goes up, prices keep climbing beyond 


Inflation would not only impoverish you. It would seri- 
ously weaken your ability to help win the war. It would result 
in tremendous and needless hardships afterward. 


' 
Cartoon for The Financial Post by Grassick. 
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HITLER'S DEPUTY 
IN CANADA IS 
INFLATION | 








that heavier buying power has been fairly 


readily absorbed as retailers and supply. 


houses dipped into accumulated inventories 
to satisfy the pressing demand for goods. 

Those inyentories are now greatly shrunk; 
shelves are becoming increasingly bare and 
there is no way of replacing many of the 
supplies. About the only commodity that is 
not in scarce supply today is money. 

As stocks become further depleted, the 
situation will become further ecexevge. 


Market An Auction 


With demand well in excess of supply the’ 


normal ‘answer would be higher prices. If 
you. can’t get what you want at present 
price levels, then bid more for it. Ordinarily 
such a condition would mean heavier pro- 
duction to satisfy the demand. Under our 


‘wartime economy there can’t be heavier 


production; the market becomes an auction 
with a successive bidding up until the one 





Inflation wrecks 
your rainy-day plans 


The real value of our savings in the bank, in pensions, 
annuities, insurance policies and so on depends on how much 
our dollar will buy when we need it to spend. 


In inflation, prices double, treble and go on doubling 
and trebling. When prices double the $100 you have saved 
is worth only $50; when prices double ogeie, _only $25 ag 
‘down and down. 


‘ 


Inflation can easily mean that 4 whole day's pay won't 
buy one street car ticket. 


Inflation hits worst the man on wages or salary; and 
especially the man who is facing up to his responsibilities 
and working today for his own and his family's tomorrow. 


with the fattest pocketbook takes-everything. 
This is a simplified expression of what 

happens in an inflationary = lage of what 

Canadians have to keep battling. 


The real and very tangible danger of in- 
flation does not lie in the rather unlikely 
possibility of price rising to a hundred or a 
thousand times their present level. Rather 
it lies in giving way a little here and there, 
of the price level rising to one and a half 
or two or three times what it is now. Danger 
is that people will be stunned into insensi- 
bility by talk of a 10,000% price increase, 
will dismiss conditions that make for a 50 or 
100% increase. . 


Such conditions are very real ,today. 
Around one half of our economic energies 
are being devoted purely for direct war 
purposes; in World War I our corresponding 
effort did not exceed 15%. This year we are 
spending close to $5 billions for war; Canada 


Canada Leilinclies Sixth War Loan 


Three years ago January the Dominion offered its first public 
loan of the war. For $200 millions, it was oversubscribed by 
178,363 Canadians. The issue and the one which followed it were 
handied in much the same fashion as a peacetime bond issue, 
investment dealers approaching their individual Clients. Since 


then bond selling has been on a national basis, with a mass appeal 
designed to contact the widest possible range of individuals and 
incomes. Over two million subscribers lined up for the Third 
Victory Loan and three million are expected to buy in the current 
campaign. Details of the various issues follow: 


Interest Amount —_—————Amount Sold———____—_—.___ Number of 

Issue Dated Rate Maturity. Offered Cash Conversion Total Subscribers 

First Feb. 1, . Febi1, ; : : 

War Loan .........scsse00 1940 314% 1948-52 $200,000,000 $200,000,000 $50,000,000 , — $250,000,000 178,363 
(20% of issue redeemable at par 1948-50; 20% redeemable at 100.5% of par 1951, and balance at 101% of par’1952.) © 

Seeond Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 

War Leen 6. sicicsaiavctcessttt:. 3% 1952 300,000,000 300,000,000 24,945,700 _ 324,945,700 150,890 
(Redeemable at par on or after Oct. 1, 1949.) : 

First June 15, (2% “Dee. 15, 1946) :; 

Victory Loan ..,.....-.«02 1941 (3% June 15, 1951) 600,000,000 730,376,250 106,444,000 836,820,250 968,259 


(3% bonds payable at maturity at 101% of par and redeemable at 101% on and after June 1, 1950. 2% bonds payable at maturity at par and not 


subject to prior redemption.) : 


Second Mar. 1, + (116% 
ietory Loan ee Peeeeeceeee 1942 ph og 


Sebt. 1, 1944) eA i 4 j 
Mar. 1, 1948) ack Mah 4 cat ea ab ; 
Mar. 1, 1954) (60,000,000 "943,127,000 153,579,000 * 996,706,900 - 1,681,267 


(3% bonds payable at maturity at 101% of par and tN pba” at 101% on and after Mar. 1, ae 1M% and ee Ginsei ene at ee at 


Par and not subject to prior.redemption.) 


| 750,000,000 
(3% bonds payable at maturity at: 101% ofiper and rememeye at 101% Ae and after Nan: 


Third Nov. 1, at 

Victory Loan Stab aeeeeeeee 91942 Te 
subject to prior r fe ee a 
Four Mer ae Sas 
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Your help is 


Your help is needed to prevent infla- 
tion. Sacrifices today, can prevent 
disaster to you, you family and Conade 
later. 


Help make the price ceiling work. 


How well it works depends on how 
well you want it to work, Save money by 


not paying ee ee re 


Hate all the wage ceiling. work, 


War can't be fought without sacitink. 
For some it means death, for others only 
dollars. Just as a pair of scissors needs 
two blades, so successful price control 
needs successful wage control. 


spent a little under $1.7 billions for the 
entire period 1914-20, including the cost of 
demobilization. 


Price Rise Comparison 


Despite the fact that our economic effort 
in World War I was only a small fraction of 
what we are doing today, the cost of living 
after 342 years of that war had advanced 
41% against 16% this time. By the end of 
1919 the cost of living had risen 73% above 
the prewar level and 98% ‘by the middle of 
1920. 

The inflation of those years was a hand: 
maiden to profiteering, corruptionand graft. 
It struck hard at morale on the home front 
and representations against the high cost of 
living poured into the government from 
boards of trade, labor unions, municipal or- 
ganizations, retailers associations, other civil- 
ian bodies. Unrest touched peaks never 
approached before or since. In 1919, strikes 
cost Canada over 3,4 million man-working 
days; last year strikes lost us 455,964 man- 
working days. 

This didn’t happen in Germany where the 
mark became a joke. It happened right here 
in Canada just a little qver 20 years ago 
when it became necessary to’ spend about 
$1.75 for what $1 formerly ‘bought. 

Of the $5,500 millions we must raise this 
year an estimated $2,752 millions will come 
from taxes, the rest will have to be bor- 
rowed. TSE 


Why We Borrow 
There are\a. number of ways the govern- 
ment could raise that balance of $2,748 mil- 
lions. The easiest way would be to print 
more money: That would give you additional 
dollars with which to buy a decreasing 


quantity of goods, bring swift and chaotic - 


inflation, 
The government could borrow from the 
banks. But that has about the same effect 


‘as printing more dollars. 


Forced saving might be employed. We 
have that to some extent already through 
refundable savings but the application of 
this principle is definitely limited, There is 
neral system that could be set up to 
int \ eteguat - in maieidina 








nesiled to beat Inflation 


«Swine He war. Tt is: 


Buy only what you must. 


Don't deprive the men at the frent by 
your.needless purchases. Hoarding and 
unnecessary buying soon boomerangs on 
you. Less is available for the other fel- 
low. More power is given the enemy 
because this invites inflation. 
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Every tax dollar you Poy not only helps 1. 


ors in 


the fight against inflation. 

Back up your tax dollars with Victory 
Bonds. Buying and keeping all the Vic- 
tory Bonds you can is the best way of 


guaranteeing your own, your country's 
and your family's future. 





incentive to produce. . 
This leaves, as the final way to make up 


the gap between our spending and our re- | 


venue, borrowing from the public. 


Changing The Division 


In past loans the division of subscriptions 
has been roughly 60% from the big buyers, 
that is business firms, insurance companies, 
etc., and the balance from individuals. In 
the Third Victory Loan, for instance, indi- 
viduals, including special names, took up 
$401.1 millions while non-individuals bought 
$590.4. millions. This time the objective is to 
have at least $500 millions from individuals 
and $600 millions from others. 


Higher income tax jmpositions along with 
100% excess profits taxes have put a virtual 
ceiling on what corporations will be able to 
subscribe to the loan. An examination of 
annual reports for 1942. will show many 
companies reporting a decreased net profit 
for the year. In 1943 these companies will 
have the higher tax rates in effect for the 
entite year rather than only for the latter 
half of the year as was the case in 1942. 


«and hold .'.. all the Victory Bonds you can — Back the attack 


This indicates a material reduction in capital 
available for loan subscription. 

Victory Loan bonds should be held. As 
highly liquid investments these bonds may 
be readily sold at any time but there is a 
very heavy moral obligation to keep these 
fighting dollars in uniform for the duration. 
The real purpose of Victory Bonds will not 
be realized until final victory is won and 
cashing in bonds before that end is achieved 
only helps to slow the drive. 

Aside from the moral duty .involved in 
retaining the bonds there is also a potent 
factor of personal interest. When peace re- 
turns there will be better cars, better homes, 
better stoves, better refrigerators. By setting 
aside a: part of Sur regular wages and our 
‘savings account now we not only get a very 
worthwhile interest return on our money 
but also establish a nest egg from which 
we can choose, of our own free will, all 
those things that will make for better living 
when hostilities cease. 

This is the essence and the place of the 
Fourth. Victory Loan—to supply the needs 
of today. and provide the hope of tomorrow. 


aS 


We know that we are in a position to strike hard, perhaps crushing 
blows in 1943 against those peoples who have made good their evil threat 
to bathe the world in blood. We know that the time to relax our efforts 
in a war with desperate, and cunning adversaries is when they have given 
up their arms and surrendered unconditionally, . 


We do not need to tell these things to the men of the army undergoing 
ever more intensive battle training for the moment when they strike. We 


tell them to the airmen wingi 


do not need to tell them to the men of the navy driving through biting — 
wind and perilous sea to'find the lurking submarine. We do not need to 
their way over Germany and Robyu We, 


the people of this country cal to tell them to ourselves. 


Our soldiers, our sailors, our airmen will do their part. They are well 
trained; they are well equipped; they are well led; their courage and 
devetion are beyond praise. But what they achieve they cannot achieve 
alone. It must be shared by the farmer at his work, the mechanic in the 


shop, the.housewife in her home — in short, by every Canadian. 


Their 


dca aniots will be shared by each Canadian who, this year, and to the 


we: Work and Save. 


end of the war, carries out Seay: skilfully, relentlessly the watch- 


‘HON. J. L. ILSLEY, 
Minister of Finance. 
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- yer for year. oe iter ae 3feanes Cons. Income, Serpiue—Years Eo Nov. 30 that of these errors in judgment and ensures other 
Winnipeg Electric. .... | © $1.76 a share, compared with 44, holders’ interests will result from ‘Claude Neon Adjustments ......, | 1,426 Ta aig wt 192 witha t your estate will be soundly administered, 0 pini 
“ ‘ 5 2 > =e aeeeeeees ene TF ' e 
Winnipeg Electric Co.'s financial en ee _—— ee ee os than ‘beh the waleitiebure ox auabhl home ee forward .,.,.... 1,798,949 1,797,523 | Add: Other income... 5,380 Write us in Confidence for information - inves 
statement for 1942 is the best since | During the year the company spent | operating veves $193,349 $172,746 akan * Working capitalt 89,563 102,452 regarding your estate. 
the company started on its about $100,000 on new equipment | Aad: Other income ... 1,338 abe signs and on, sign light- | ir xcess current iiabilities. | toe ieee an aa waa Enq 
ization in 1085, Dparetinn eoesenis which was necessary to permit | Total earnings ....... 194,478 861 ing is only tly reflected in the Balance Sheet Changes . Daprenadion —? yt 71, ai 
advanced to $9% millions, an in-| Udertaking a larger volume of f busi- USiectory fees”... ‘ag1s sins | Claude Neon General Advertising | $135,085 Be P08 SMO 
crease of $1 million over 194i. Net | Ress. Funded debt was reduced by ieee eyes" SS mo sr iatede of ea ien ae eos aul. fh as esses 3 N Fata 142.463 151.038 on a rust 
profits were equivalent to $9 a share $25,000 to $400,000; and @ further). Teme aE Pix “163 45,500 a tee tae ‘cada ne eat ete sotihibaaiaes or rat. ie: Soe es 
on the preferred stock ‘as against | $29,000.was redeemed and cancelled —_—* | 403 the year before. provid- ~ seer» 116,000 - : ESTABLISHED 1889 Ompany Vv 
: $3.25 the year-befo: while the bal on March 1, this year. Net profit ....6.....%: 55,184 64,624 | ing for accrued interest, there was Eastern Steel Products s fae t 8 63 81.036 : 
of acs aveliihin te Gen theme ‘A ctenk | Tncome, Gurplus—Years Ended Deo. 31 | 2%: Pret. dives. . 33,578 23,579/ a loss for the year of $1, “ei as sup plus for oe 360,668 288,548 Winnipe 
0 - - ae het oe ass'A stock am ee us for yer otis cise against a profit:of $436 in 194 Sales of Eastern Steel Products sone aati 26.360 a 
in eq n cents a share | operating secee $781,393 $603,359 aa tae aeons 3 95'549.-34'504 Ltd. were considerably higher last dable E PT. ahs va , ea TI Would you b 
44 as against a deficit of 7 cents a share | Less Less: Eapooes cesses 300,505 321,407 | Less: Add, inc. tax. BIO na sie Principal change in the balance| year, A. K. Cameron, president, re- een on pr. ve Ties ses ae —42e 22 ——+~ & give me some in 
is in 1941. detat a “ataee ae teas wae sheet is reduction in the bonded | ports. Domestic business was down See — aeligenee = nipeg Electric 
oN The balance sheet reflects a fur- tous ia: Sarees “aie eS we ee aeee ~“® | debt from $369,500 to $178,500. J. R.| while war production rose. Ratio of | Zarned surplus 4 406,207 309,608 | - DEBENTURE | = ponds? 1 would 
ny ther strengthening of position, there | ‘In a edehacbn oes 30,683 26,697 | Earned per share: 8.” Robertson, president, reports that to| war sales to domestic sales was about}  stnctudes $23,030 ble E.P-T. added what you think 
fi being a substantial increase in in- pees & E. P. tax. $163,008 38.087 Preterred ant gantans $2.92 $3.43) take up these bonds the company | 60 to 40 in 1941, rose to about 75 to.| to year's profits in company accounts. of the company 
4 vestments, The latter have a market peer gags etes < Working caotiek 9307 745 3237817 employed funds which were in the | 25 in 1942. Earned pér share: .. - LONDON, a ; est regularly af 
| ve ar ee ig Crome of book Net profit vgeeeseses 127,351 54.487 es Balance Sheet Changes shincas oo of - ee ae the ee ae war orders are on/hand| Preferred ....¢...5. > $7.9) 90.72 Established 1876 
7, . e no en down to : * tee J OO 1 Caate igs coesevices estes olders, and part own cash re- | to keep plants running at capacity in fees 1,00, ; eros EPTED ao i Ele 
é | indicate the proportion of the com-| C°™™on divds...., 48,756 16,252 Investments». °-... 14 eer. soins, | Sources. They were redeemed in pon 1943 but, as in 1942, pm rs fh eee ve ctrees*: i 240 a wy ACS oh ee OUED aes $% seri 
ri aren [on cae mae ook few x mus for pete 0 4 nen Call loans ..,..++0+++» 25,000 25,000 | sideration of a further postponement | volume of business done will be re- | working éapliai': tenes * g1,126.858 $1,114,341 Deposits and bentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 regarded. ; ic 
EY . . OO ee en ee, e sin . 
the outstanding. certificates to $1,-| reread surplus fdrw'd 185,130. 137,180 ane out 


359,863, compared ‘with $1,560,738 at| inc. refundable portion $14,947. 
*Adjusted. 


the f 
the end of 1941, charges on 


A general mortgz 





Income, Surplus—Years Ended oS = Common es Bae #1. 56 $0. “ covered ay . : 
Operating profit ..... $9,220,375 $8,242,985 Working capiial ..... $1,138,154 $1,100,525 To date war ope 
Add: Other income . 155,837 90,018 Balance Sheet Changes limited rand the | 

ee ee asa pacanened St eight $17,225 $19,944 company and 
Total earnings ....... 5,132,333 4,384,106 Maite He et 125,000 -..... | put that it w: 
Less: tien. +» 1,992,293 1,986,457 | Accounts receivable . 304,49 458,027 series A mort 2g 

Interest ...sessseeee 1,489,345 1.218.545 | Inventories ..,........ 1,430,222 1,311,555 fter-war period 

Income & E. P. tax. 230,000 - 140,000 | Bank Joans ........... , 000 a 

Other interest ... 37,776 36,567 | Funded debt ......... 400,000 425,000 

sthidcandenet ; 610.255 576.918 | Accts. payable ....... 136,907 247,018 Can. Foreig 

Bond discount ..... 15,586 15,586 | Bills payable ........ 18,658 24,,761 } 
Other deductions . 6.709 ‘7,306 siceapeiiaatbinines Will you ae 
ae reierr 

Net profit ............ 750,368 402,727 Metrop olitan Stores Gian For 


- dian Foreign I 
ies Gb iee Seen eee Metropolitan Stores Ltd., which 


operates a chain of 68 variety stores 


ee een ee nadian F. 
Earned surplus forw’d 1,555,577 1,112,401 } jocated throughout the Dominion, re- - 





























° controls 
maw ports sales in the fiscal year ended Cement Co, and 
Prete rred Seicanibs aoe $2.00 $3.25 pea tr oe 8 aes, a ment shows we 
1BSS A so-so sevens against 11.4 millions in the preced- Progress 
Working capital oe a 637 $1,883,128 ing 12 months. Operating profit was ne an 4 
mee Balance a anaes ene ant higher and after larger provision for $200,000 of whic 
Investments .......... 4,391,264 2,003,432 | income taxes, net profit was equal to ing on April ne 
Call 1OQMS weseeeeesees — neeses 650,000 | $56.50 a share, compared with $44.79 400 at the end of 
Hnvenigigg vw. 9g S104, T890R | in the preceding year. serteé close of 
Fixed assets .......... 75,011,824 74.617.537| The balance sheet shows that dur- dividend is cove 
Govt. certificates .... 1,355,863 1,560,738 | ing the year the company reduced its gin and the sto 
, Saag indebtedness to H. L. Green Co. by ata premium fo 
Jam. Public Service ‘$800,000 in U.S, funds, ie out- 
me Jamaica Public Service Lid. re- standing a as gn 90 Bell T 
Bs ports. operating “revenues in 1942} ™eom® Serpiul teas Will you kin 


1 
me high for the ti rofit ..... 1,719,404 $1,348,821 
one on - ches Naas Othe! income .. : 138,167 139,924 


a 


review on the | 


eighth consecutive year. Operating | Add Telephone Co. : 





profit totalled $1,360,452, as against) qota) earnings ........ 1,857,571 1,488,745 stock? 

$1,224,083 the year before. Earnings Less: interest can ee sreeee 
i - x ’ 7 Or 

on the common stock were equival-| fneome & i. ©. lax. _ "84,000 Bell Telephor 


ent to $1.25 a share, up from $1.15 a 
share in 1941. — 
Sales of electricity last year total- 


gerves the grea’ 





Net profit ..........- 717,534 568,868 
Add: Prev..surplus .. 2,665,251 ~ 2,251,381 





led 23.4 million kw.h., compared with | , Tax,sdjustment ---- - Stoo 33,600 N 
21.9 millions in 1941, The increase| Cont. reserve ....-. Pie 75,000 e@w 


























: mands of naval and military estab-} >, .,e4 surplus forw’é °$.383,977 2,665,251 
3 lishments, which more than offset} garned per share: , Post Su 
et decreases affecting other classes of| “Common .....+++, wv 996.50 © 944.79 
: Paid ...... eves MOTOR VE 
service, ; Working capital ,.  §1 197,433 $1,939,300 ee ae 
Cons/Income, Surplus—Years End. Deé. 31 Balance Sheet Changes W. P. T. B. or er 
: 1942 Ayes - | Cagh .....-ocgneebeet + $1,074,443 $2,008,472 ects motor repai 
Me Operating profit ..... $1,360,452 $1,224,088 | Investments ...+«s-+++ selon Seta a service and lak 
° Add: Other income .. *11,071 12,548} Inventories .++++a+ ee 1,710,415 1,453,323 hall be given 
: Less: Oper. exps. .... 896,248 904,951 | punded debt .....+..% 2,300,000 — 3,100,000 — a oan 
i Se —_—_—_—_ e ess lality 
' Total ings ....... 453,133 431,679 ae , 
a Less: Interest. «.....,. 102/501 102,654 United Securities. Vehicles, J. H. 3 
: i Retirement res., ete. 90,000 90,000 Reflecting the complete elimina- eet 
Net profit .'.....+.+0+, 260,542 239,025| tion of dividends from Montreal . ae es 
, see ener Gide 222. gi'soo  s'snp| Zramways. Co.,. United Securities .P mene gra 
a eo eee ; “| Ltd.’s report for 1942 shows a gross Metal Ci in, F 
a Surplus for year ..... 77,045 63,818} income of $94,601, as against $133,- etals Con., - 
5 Add: Prev. surp. adj. 459,761 394,742. 4 698 the year.before. . This is the first a i 
ia Earned surplus forw’d 536,806 458,560 | report issued since’ the reorganiza- 
hs me oe ot tion, which resulted in a material = = —T 
are: ides n } 
. Cobain. cesrsioe $1.25 $1.15 | Scaling down in interest charges. 


Allowing for. lower fixed charges, fropiating, in w 





Balance Sheet Changes trolyte is ii 

a. > NOME pind sockaweneesily 7,167 001 | there was a loss on the year of $10,- electro! 
i ; anouelins receivable . 160,078 18.078 095, as against $114,275 in 1941. @ dragout recoy 
* cnventetiee > -azueyes + Bese , 126506 |" “The balance sheet reveals the re- oe fully rinse the 
= 8 eT TS ee wee "~~ | placement of the old issue of $4,025,- ee) two thirds full 
‘ 500 of 5% bonds with the new issue Cerin P Deputy Metals ‘ 

: of $3,551,500 of 3% bonds. The book ss 
ag as mporene y deg nt | Value of investments shows a shrink- , ’ ; NON-FERRO! 

est Kootenay ‘Power and Light! age of around ‘$500,000 to $8.6 mil- Bi. & S. order 


lions, while market value of same 
increased during the year from $2.6 
millions to $3 millions, j 


Co. reports a moderate gain in Oper- 
} ating profits during 1942, while net 
profits were slightly under those re- 


egress 
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“He gave up a good position to enter the armed forces.” — : . om ae i 


limitations. Me' 







































. 3 corded in 1961. Earnings on the come, Surplus—Years Ended March 3 ee 2 ° . a ~ ° ee ° : man, 
f]—_Sorumaterigtinse SotsOBB SOR 32 a shay, | PP ee a - “still have my job—safe at home—thanks to him and others like him . . . living in comfort; yIRE HOSE. 
et Th Le See eee nn? | tenes staat «Ie Lae though I h ] ’ | 8, March 24, pr 
| __ fprosement n net working, cap] fname u'Bonde seat aa even though | may have only one cup of coffee at a meal and can’t have cuffs on my trousers. rabber-lined 
tj iRerense holdings of Government | ao a yas anaes “pea And I thought I was doi art when I bought bonds once i ile without putti F Bat euch hoe 
| Bonds. At the end of the yean, fund-| Kaa. "they. dich’): " Han ‘ean ought I was doing-my part when I bought bonds once in a while without putting myself [for rote 
i ions, Sin company has| Reorg. exps. 1943 Seo uty Rubber.C 
1 | _eallled for redemption all of its Series| , Prov. frame tam set. 1600.0 00 to any special inconvenience! Well, that’s changed now. I’m going to buy until I really feel the ae 
bi 3 A bonds gmounting to $5.5 millions. |: Trans. from res. for : . order A-668, Ar 
a tocom: Sele—Fears Ended Det 1 |. nibate ich ca tak, “Pie pinch, Isay buy, but I’m only lending—at a fair rate of interest, on the best security in facture and nu 
+ Operating pratt... anton sxgtaae | Lom for reer ess nigga ot aoe durron 
©] ERR GTS saith walt | crt sn aa the world — a mere postponing of things I want to do or buy —a little self-denial on my part -— 
’ Total earnings ....... 3,007,859 3,179,976 aaa wcities a 
f) Mikami ia. Ata ARSE aoeetmentat nner ANAT BOR compared. with the real sacrifice he is making.” ese] are v 
bi Net prot snsseevec., 1520779 1880278 | Siete bonds 220002001 et ca etiee Sour con 
: Less: Pref. divds. ..., 35,000 3% bonds ....... Loews 3.55 is Pisas 





; ; Surplus for year ..... 1,485,779 1,555,275 
. 3 Add: ious surplus 4,430,365 4,453,121 
ee Sale N. P. L. System 7,616 


Mil. Refrigerating 


the reduction 
: concentrates <¢ 

need only be in 

ent to the am 








Balance Sheet Changes 


. Less: Organ. exps. . S003 waves 

ae ee nee Sy caress Montreal Refrigerating and Stor- - 

24 Coppa Gives oss cores MARBMMG | as Tes reports Geter income iit 1982 | man, Donald 
; Shares purch. ..... it en tkes 2,500 | of $104,478, _ against ae i Eve fin in d t l ei b h e 

2? ‘ ’ year ore. ter taxes and other j FIR 

| eappheamie ser Stars Coe] 2 atts: tie were cua i 7 : ah ancial, ustrial and business _ others. Talk to your staff... . your fellow icone 

b 3 arned per share: $2.92 a share, on the preferred, as °1 eye e . * a? of fire tect 

i: secs... soest sass | $292.8. eader has a big responsibility ecutives em cts abo ipment. 

; maa. ae against $3.43 the year before. . : 1 in m n 

5 ; Working capital ...., $6,515,231 $3,503,499 In his report to the shareholders, 8 : ; : 8 cx utiv mee Tell th the fa a ut with Secondion 


W. G. Lasher, president, reports ot 
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this fourth Victory Loan an outstanding | Canada’s Victory Bonds. . . as a high-class —-= 


Investments .-........ 2,675,349 833,156 | was handed down in October, 1942. 








. Accounts receivable ‘ . oo } : 
Bp) FEE gees cen | to at oe emonet ot oes success. Can you, personally, by observ- _inyestinent and as a real contribution to 













company applied. The decision “will 
make it imposible for the company 
to earn the $3 dividend on the pre- 
ferred shares after payment of all 
taxes.” Mr. Lasher reports the mat- 


ing the strictest economy, buy more Victory Canada’s War effort. . 
Bonds? Buy all you can with cash and Make sure the Payroll Savings Plan 


as many more as you can pay for in goes over the top-in a big way in 
the next six months on the installment your organization. 


plan. But, apart drom your own pur- Be proud to help your company to top 
chases, you have a real duty to influence its objective. 


‘(CANADA Needs $1, 100,000,000, and Needs it NOW 


Back the Attack! 


en whe ® 


Regent Knitting 
Regent Knitting Mills reports a 
a -Daan in sales and earn- 
ings for ue to a substantial in- | ter is being studied by the directors 
crease in war orders. Operating pro- | but “it is impossible to say, at this 
: fit of $781,393 compared with $603,-! time, whether conclusions calculated 
‘ 359 in 1941. Net profits were equal to improve the position of the shate- 
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Seek Experienced Advice 
On Making Your Will . 


sone men delay making a Will because they do Po 
ow how to go about it. Others make ‘a hurried and 

i diisioed, Will, naming a member of the family, or 

Tom, Dick or Harry, as executor. 

if oe have not yet-made a Will, or are dissatisfied. 
ur present one, let ys advise you. Our knowledge 

of financiol and estate matters and. our. executorship ~ 

experience can hel he you a o sound Will, designed 


for, effective 
beneficiaries. e your “dependents "ahd 


The EASTERN TRUST Company 


HEAD OFFICE — HALIFAX, NS, 


BRANCHES AT; , 
Charlottetown St. John's, Nfld, Montreal 
Monetor Saint John, N.B. Toronto 
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The Financial Post will 












Investments 


Winnipeg Electric 

uld you be good enough to 
Pha some information on Win- 
nipeg Electric's 5% Series A 








NTURE t. J bonds? I would also like to know 
what you think are the chances 
: of the company paying this inter- 
IN, CANADA est reguiarly after the war. 
os ee El str Co.’s general 
innipe ectric 2 
= ave oatenet om series A bonds are well 
9,021 regarded. Steady progress has been 
made since the re-organl tion was 
a carried out in 1935 and interest 


charges on the first mortgage series 
Ageneral mortgage bonds have been 
covered by a comfortable margin. 
To date war operations have had a 
limited effect on earnings of. the 
company and there is little question 
put that it will be able to earn its 
series A mortgage interest in the 
after-war period. 


Can. Foreign Investment 


Will you let me have a report 
on the preferred stock’ of Cana- 
dian Foreign Investment Corp? ~ 

Canadian Foreign Investment 

Corp. controls Brazilian Portland 
Cement Co. and its financial state- 
ment shows well-established earn- 
ings. Progress has been made -in 
reducing the preferred stock, only 
$200,000 of which will be outstand- 
ing on April next, as against $685,- 
400 at the end of 1941, and $1,100,000 
at the close of 1936. The preferred 
dividend is covered by a wide mar- 
gin and the stock has been selling 
at a-premium for some time. 


Bell Telephone 


Will you kindly let me have a 
review on the position of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada’s capital 
stock? 





Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
gerves the greater part of Ontario 





New Wartime Regulations 


Post Summary of Latest Ottawa Rulings 


MOTOR VEHICLE REPAIRS. 
W. P. T. B. order A-621, Feb. 27, dir- 
ects motor repair firms to allocate 
service and labor so that vehicles 
shall be given priority according to 
their essentiality. Adm. of Motor 
Vehicles, J, H. Berry. 

e & e 

TEN. M. & S. order M.C.18B, March 
6, places extensive restrictions on the 
use of tin in manufacturing. Deputy 
Metals Con., F. M: Connell, 

s ¢ *# ¢ 

DRAGOUT RECOVERY TANKS, 
M. & S. order M:C.47;March 19, pro- 
vides that in zinc or, cadmium elec- 
troplating, in which the volume of 
electrolyte is more than 100 gallons 
e dragout recoyery tank: which will 
fully rinse the article plated when 
two thirds full-must be installed. 
Deputy Metals Con., F. M. Connell. 

s & ms 

NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL. 
M. & S. order M.C.10-B, March 23, 
tefers to transactions in metal 
scrap, ordering certain controls and 
limitations, Metals Con., G. C. Bate- 
man, 





FIRE HOSE. M. & S. order Rubber 
8, March 24, provides that no cotton 
rubber-lined fire hose may be sold 
except under certificate.in writing 
that such hose is needed immediate- 
ly for protection against fire. De- 
puty Rubber Con., J. A. Martin. 

~ 


CAST IRON WARE. W. P. T. B. 
order A-668, April 1, restricts manu- 
facture and number of types of cast 
iron ware. Adm. of Fabricated Steel 
and Non-ferrous Metals, H, H. Fore- 
man, 

ese & ’ 

COFFEE. W. P. T. B. order 256, 
April 1, amends previous order 217, 
- which dealt with the reduction of 

coffee four cents per pound, so that 
the reduction will apply to coffee 
concentrates and compounds, but 
need only be in a percentage equival- 
ent to the amount of coffee in any 
given compound. W. P. T. B. Chair- 
man, Donald Gordon. 
- s 


_. FIRE ALARMS. W. P. T. B. order 
A-673, April 1, restricts manufacture 
of fire protective, signal and alarm 
equipment. Equipment for dealing 
with incendiary bombs must be ap- 
Proved by the Civil ARP. Director. 
rrr cere 
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SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING BEST 


Determine the amount of 
money you intend to 
save, and your con- 
trollable expenses accord- 
ingly. We'll help you. 
Opse a Sovings Account 
ith us. Your money will 
be available at any time it 
4s required. When you 
Scribe to a war purpose or & 
gZovernmentioan, i 
cheque and 
your budget. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 
Mortgage 



























Head Office, 320 Bay St, Terente 
Assets Exceed $62,000,000. 








'|We Have Beon 





































‘| ting edge for household rolls. Adm. 





provide subscribers as quickly as possible the answers to 


specific questions about business, taxation, investments, wartime regulations and 
other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make predictions, 
Opinions on matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or 
investments outside Canada, All communications should be addressed to Business 
Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. 
address label from subscriber's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed, 


will not express 


A four-cent stamp and 


and Quebec and is the largest tele- 
phone system in the country, Divi- 
dends have been paid without inter- 
ruption ever since the company was 
established in 1880. The current rate 
of 8% per annum has been paid since 
1938. Last year earnings on the capi- 
tal stock amounted to $8.52 a share. 
The returns for last year include the 
application of the new excess profits 
tax since mid-year. Consequently 
taxation in 1943 will be heavier: and 
there is the possibility, in view of 
the restrictions of net profits to 70% 
of the standard base’ period, the 
company may find its dividend 
coverage considerably narrowed. In- 
dications are, however, that it will 
be able to cover or to come very 
close to covering ‘the $8 dividend. 


| Maritime Tel. and Tel. 


As a subscriber of The Financial 
Post I would appreciate if* you 
would let me have your views on 
the common: stock of Maritime 
Telegraph: & Telephone-Co/ 


liam are manufacturing aircraft, 
propellers, shells, etc. In addition it 
is still engaged in doing a certain 
amount of regular business, the 
manufacture of . railway rolling 
stock, Volume of business and éarn- 
ings have shown a sharp expansion 
Since the war started. In the 1942 
fiscal year earnings on the preferred 
stock amounted to $3.42 a share and 
on ‘the common. stock $1.28 a share. 
This contrasts with $2.51 and 58c., 
respectively, for the previous year. 
No dividends have been paid on the 
common stock for some years as the 
preference stock is in arrears. These 
arrears amount to $9.55 a share and 
a plan has been put forward for ap- 
proval of shareholders to eliminate 
them. Indications are there will be 
opposition to the scheme. 


General Steel Wares 


Would: you please let me have 
your opinion on General Steel 
Wares? I would like to know what 
“progress the company has made: 


and the position of the capital 
stock. 

























Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. has had a consistently good rec- 
ord. :At-present operations are on 
a record scale and dollar income the 
largest in the history of the com- 
pany. In 1942 earnings of $1.03 a 
share were shown on the common 
stock, as against.dividend. payments 
of 80c. a share, Application of the 
full excess profits tax is expected to 
pull down earnings. This is reflected 
in the action of the directors in re- 
ducing the quarterly dividend to 
17%c. a share’on April 15. This ac- 
tion would indicate the manage- 
ment expects to be able to maintain 
the new rate under existing. tax 
legislation. 


Canadian Car 
I would appreciate having from 
you a report.on Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. 


General Steel Wares has made sub- 
stantial progress: in improving its 
financial position and earnings. Since 
1939 net working capital has been 
improved by about $457,000 while the 
funded debt has been cut from $6,- 
678,000 to $4,759,500. Last year earn- 
ings amounted to $13.31 on the pre- 
ference stock and 82c. a share on 
the common. Dividends were ini- 
tiated on the common in 1941 and 
maintained‘ to ‘date. A large per- 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co.. is 
engaged on war work. Its plants in 
Montreal, Amherst and Fort Wil- 


Adm, of Farm Construction Mach- 
inery ‘and Municipal Service Equip- 
ment,.H. H. Bloom, se 
i s a 

DOG AND CAT FOODS. W. P. 
T. B:.order A-670, April 1, restricts 
manufacture of dog and cat foods. 
Feeds Adm., F. W. Presant. 


* * * 


‘, LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERING. 
Ww. P. T. B. order 261; April ‘3, pro- 
hibits livestock slaughterings with- 
out permit from the foods admini- 
strator, making exception of farmers 
killing for their own use or for the 
use of another farmer, W. P, T. B. 
Chairman, Donald Gordon, 

7 * ¢ s&s 

ICE DELIVERIES. W. P..T. B. 
order A-674, April 5, amends order 
‘A-491; respecting deliveries of ice, 
so that a minimum amount:of week- 
ly‘delivery is no longer required of 
distributors. Adm. of Services, M. W. 
McCutcheon. 

= s * 

WAXED PAPER. W. P. T. B. order 
A-677, April 5, restricts types of 
manufacture of waxed papers and 
prohibits boxes with a metal cut- 


of Packages and Converted Paper 
Products, C. V. Hodder. 
* * ~ 

MEAL and ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
W. P. T. B. order A-680, April 5, sets 
maximum prices for fish meal, lin- 
seed oilcake meal and animal prod- 
ucts used for feed. Feeds Adm., F. W. 
Presant. : 

* ¢ @ 

MIXED MINERAL FEEDS. W..P. 
T. B. order A-681, April 9, restricts 
manufacture of mixed mineral feeds 
for livestock. Feeds Adm., F. W. 
Presant. 

Y * * ¢ 

NAPHTHALENE FLAKES. W. P. 
T. B. order A-685, April 12, sets maxi- 
mum prices for naphthalene flakes 
and moth balls. Adm. of Chemicals, 
E, T. Sterne. 

* = *& 

FUR GARMENTS. W. P. T. B. 
order A-689, April 12, amends order 
A-180, revoking the section which 
limited styles of fur garments in any 
one range of garments.to two thirds 
of the number of styles used in that 
range in the season of 1941, Adm, of 
Furs, Michael Morris. 

~~ 7 

MACARONI. W. P. T. B. order 
A-687, April 12, fixes prices for mac- 
aroni and macaroni products. Foods 
Adm., K. W. Taylor. 

™ * te 

CANNED HERRING. W. P. T. B. 
order A-686, April 12, sets maximum 
prices for Pacific coast herring 
Foods Ad., K, W. Taylor. 


*. * *# 


MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 
W. P. T. B. order A-693, April 13, re- 
stricts packagé sizes of medicinal 
preparations, excluding Seidlitz 
powders, household drug products 
and proprietary or patent medicines. 
Adm. of Pharmaceuticals, W. M. 
Grant. MR aS 


BICYCLES. W. P. T. B. order 
A-694, April 13, prohibits manufac- 
ture of new bicycles’ (except for Do- 
minion agencies) without permis- 
sion. Manufacture of parts is re- 
stricted and assembly is allowed un- 
der certain conditions. Monthly pro- 
duction reports are required. Adm. 
of Fabricated Steel and Non-ferrous, 
Metal, H. H. Foreman. 

SEWING MACHINES. W. P. T. B. 
order A-690, April 13, prohibits 
manufacture of machines or 

rts or cabinets. Adm. of Plant,| . 
team Railway and Ship Building, 
Machinery. Equipment and Supplies, 
Hugh Crombie. eae en 
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‘Canada Northern 
Adds Customer — 
MONTREAL,.—Power is to be turn- 
¢| ed on at the Lacorne Mine, north of 
| the Siscoe area, for Wartime Metals 
#2 | Corp. engaged in the production of 
molybdenum, according to the quar- 


terly report Canada Northern Power 
Corp. sent to its shareholders. 


It is also reported preparations 
are well advanced for the opening 
‘up of additional molybdenum pro- 
duction in northwestern 3 
Dome Exploration Co. (Quebec) 
Ltd. is proceeding with the work 
of opening up the property of In- 
dian Molybdenum Ltd., Preissac 
township, in the northern. section 
of fhe Cadillac area. Power for this 
project will be supplied by. the 
company. 

The power line connecting the 
property of Kam-Kotia Porcupine 
Mines where Hollinger has under- 
taken the production of copper, has 
been completed and is expected to 
be in operation shortly. ‘ 

In the gold producing camps con- 
ditions show little change; though 
mine operators continue to-experi- 
ence difficulty in maintaining their 
staff owing to military call-ups and 
removals to essential war projects, 
the company re orts. 


centage of the company’s operations 
is war work. Postwar prospects are 
considered encouraging in view of 
the large amount of deferred 

which is being built up for products 
manufactured by the company in | 
peacetime, 


Income Tax 


Business Man’s Farm 


A businessman leased and 
planted a. farm in 1942, A profit 
was made on the business but a 
loss on. the farm. Can he deduct 


the farm loss from his income for 
1942? 













Unless this man is regularly in the 
business of farming he would be 
unable to deduct his farm losses 
from his business profits for income 
tax. It would be advisable for him, 
however, to take up the matter with 
his income tax inspector. There may 
be some special circumstances in 
his case which would entitle him to 
some concession. 


Pays Wife Salary: 


I am in the grocery trade and 
my wife works along with me in 
my business. If I pay her less than 
$660 a year is it correct for me to 
claim the income exemption of a 
married man or will she pay a tax 
on her earnings? 


NEW SECRETARY | 





]. A. H. Burt has been appointed 

secretary of Toronto General 

Trusts Corp. Mr. Burt succeeds 

Col. ]. W. Langmuir who has been 

named manager of the company’s 
Toronto office. 








Five per cent of her income would 
be $47.90. The excess’ medical ex- 
penses accordingly would-be a 
little over $442. If she deducts this 
from her total income, the re- 
mainder,$508, would be less than 
$660. Accordingly she would not 
have a taxable income. Does this 
mean that I can claim the $150 de- 
duction from tax as a married 
man? 


It makes no difference how much 
you pay your wife out of.the busi- 
ness. It is all regarded as your in- 
come-and whatever you pay her 
will have to be added back to your 
own.earnings. Accordingly. she will 
not pay income tax but you will be 
entitled to the $150 deduction from 
tax as a married man. 


Wife Pays Doctor’s Bill 


My wife had an income in 1942 
of $950. During the year our 
.family had heavy. medical ex- 
penses amounting to over $490. 
Under the law a person is entitled 
to deduct medical expenses in ex- 
cess of 5% of the income. My wife 
paid all the medical expenses. 


@ name an experienced executor @ 


THE AMOUNT 











BUSINESS FOR MANY YEARS. 


We believe normally you would 
be allowed to do so. But’ this is one 
of those borderline cases in which 
much would depend on the exact 
circumstances. Accordingly, you 
should lay the whole situation be- 
fore your income tax inspector. 


Toronto Office 
302 Bay Street 


-—_—- 


PUSH IT OVER 


FOR THREE LONG YEARS we've been taking punishment from the 
enemy, but we've been gathering strength for the final showdown.., 


Canadians, now is our time to strike! 
A 


Unless we crush the axis powers, never again will we enjoy the civil and 
religious liberties that have meant so much to us in Canada. 


The Fourth Victory Loan is a weapon! It is all our weapons in one— 
guns, tanks, ships, planes, ammunition. Take it up! Get behind it! Let’s 
roll this Victory Loan up to a staggering total. 
We must sacrifice! We must 
sacrifice more! The enemy is all, 
out to beat us. Let us go all out 
to send destruction crashing down * 
upon him. Back the attack with 
‘your dollars. Buy Victory Bonds. 





TOBACCOS 













ARE DISAPPEARING 
‘POR THE DURATION 


BD: ccadilly 


LONDON 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Made in Canada is a delightful 
Tobacco specially blended to 


please the most exacting smoker. 


Try it to-day 








OF PROTECTION AND BENEFIT YOUR 
ESTATE WILL PASS ON TO YOUR HEIRS 


WILL BE STRICTLY MEASURED. BY. THE ABILITY OF THE EXECUTOR YOU 
HAVE NAMED IN YOUR WILL.,.SOUND EXECUTORSHIP HAS BEEN OUR 


ASK ABOUT IT. 


TRUSTS a GUARANTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
=@ executor and trustee since 1897 @ 
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“TAP, TAP, TAP, 


THE ORDERS 
v ARE 
MARCHING!” 





MA** typists have gone imto uniform. Many 

thousands more in mufti are doing essential war- 
work, Their machines wear neither khaki, navy nor 
airforce blue; but they are none the less enlisted for 
the duration. War-working Royals from now on must 
come from offices not doing vital war jobs, for our 
factory is almost wholly engaged in manufacturing 
still more vital war equipment. 


Fo help meet the pressing need for typewriters in 
this emergency, we will buy used typewriters (Royals 
preferred) at prices approved by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. We will recondition or rebuild them 
to fill urgent needs. And you can keep the typewriters 
you must use in good working condition under one of 

’ Royal's Life Extension Plans for Typewriters. 

If you have a typewriter you can spare, if you wish 
te conserve the machines you now have, or if you 
need a typewriter temporarily, consult us or your 
nearest authorized Royal dealer. We or he will give 
you full information. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory: 


7035 PARK AVENUE MONTREAL 


Authorized Royal Dealers in other principal cities across Canada 





Loose Talk 


can cost Lives! 





“All I said was,‘In ten more days he'll be in Iceland’” 


_ Keep it under 


your 


STETSON 


Stetson Hats for Men $6.50 up 
Brock $6 
Kensington $5 


Women of today wear Stetson Hats too 


MADE YN CANADA 


JOHN B, STETSON COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
e 





Price Bros. 


, Strike 
Brought to End. 


Province’s Entrance 


Brings Agreement in 
Union Jurisdiction 


the striking members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Union. The settle- 
ment averted legislation the govern- 
ment proposed, by which it would 
have named an administrator of 
Price Bros. & Co, after taking pos- 


The tt] t vided for re- 
settlement pro 
employment of all workers dismissed 
on the grounds of union activity; im- 
mediate arbitration to determine the 
basis of collective relations between 
the company and its employees at the 
Jonquiere, Kenogami and River 
Bend Mills, and non-renewal of the 
present collective agreement be- 
tween the company and the Inter- 
national Union as from May 15, 
pending the decision of the arbitra- 
tion 


Basis of Settlement 

The basis of the settlement is set 
out in an Order-in-Council which the 
government passed. This makes it 
mandatory for a corporation which 
has signed a collective labor agree- 
ment, notwithstanding any arrange- 
ment to the contrary, to admit any 
professional syndicate or trade union 
formed of .workmen in its employ 
under the same conditions as those 
of the original signers. Moreover, it 
provides that where two or more 
unions represent the employees, the 
company must negotiate simultan- 
eously with the representative of 
each union in the signing of a col- 
lective labor agreement. 

In the event of a breakdown in ne- 
gotiations, the order provides that 
the dispute shall be submitted to a 
Council of Arbitration and that the 
parties of the dispute must agree 
with the unanimous decision or that 









Newsprint Su 


/ THE FINANCIAL POST. 










to U.S. 
rdon 


MONTREAL.—Subject to wartime 
conditions and the original 10% cut 
in supply, Canada expects to be able 
to supply its quota of newsprint 
paper for the United States’ during 
the third quarter of 1943. This is the 
official view given by Donald Gor- 
don, chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the U. S. War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Mr. Gordon qualified his statement 
by pointing to the uncertainties aris- 

















GETS PROMOTION 





Col. ]. W. Langmuir bas been ap- 
pointed manager of the Toronto 
ot of Toronto General Trusts 

orp. Col. Langmuir was former- 
ly secretary of the company and 



































of the majority of the Council. succeeds the late T. ]. Maguire. 
N int Box S 
ewsprint box Score 
PRODUCTION 
ae Ma January-March 
: 1943 1942 Dec. 1943 1942 Dec. 
OT eee eS 246,855 295,835 48,980 702,206 885,840 183,634 
United’ States ...... 71,537 80,923 9,386 205,507 241,785 36,278 
Newfoundland .... 15,613 28,000 12,387 43,034 83,952 40,918 
Total ...... eieced 334,005 404,758 70,753 950,747 1,211,577 230,830 
SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA 
To ——Mareh— January-March 
1943 1942 Dec. 1943 1942 Dec. 
| Canada ....... eoses 16,084 18,703 2,619 46,103 51,892 5,789 
| United States ...... 215,162 266,034 50,872 577,880 751,435 153,555 
| Overseas ......4.05 17,223 23,429 6,206 41,884 61,458 © 19,574 
TOGO. vis ev ice nccse 248,469 308,166 59,697 685,867 864,785 178,918 
PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT RATIOS 
(Percentage of Capacity) 
Production Shipments 
—March— —March— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
64.2% 19.9% 64.6% 83.2% 
SHIPMENTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 
—March—— January-March 
1943 1942 Dec. 1943 1942 Dec. 
Newfoundland .... 83 90 7 238 198 +40 
Overseas ....... ive 907 $3,988 3,081 3,395 9,599 6,204 
United States ...... 12,118 18,502 6,384 38,447 52,035 13,588 
WO iu. ecu tance 13,108 22,580 10,472 42,080 61,832 19,752 
STOCKS OF NEWSPRINT ON HAND 
——March 31—— 
| Mills— 1943 1942 Dec. 
Canada ereeeaeee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 108,323 144,626 36,303 
United States eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseaee 13,526 11,161 +2,365 
Newfoundland TEFSES SOVROL CROP EL IRS Tene 67,800 91,720 23,920 
MOOD cos sic auc os aes Gicsnidsn eeadasdewes we.» 189,649 247,507 57,858 


To Take Over 
N.S. Light 


Enabling Legislation De- 
ferred by Province — 
Utility Bill Disliked 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Public ownership 
of the $10 million Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co. looms up as a 
possibility. Following a_ special 
meeting of the council, the City of 
Halifax sought enabling legislation 
from the Nova Scotia Legislature. 

Government representatives told 
the city the proposed measure 
would require full consideration by 
' the House and the public. The Legis- 
|lature is due ty adjourn in a few 
| days and the request was deferred 
by the provincial government. 

Nova Scotia Light is the largest 
public utility operating in the Mari- 
times. It provides Halifax and 
Dartmouth with electricity, gas and 
| tramway services. Through subsidi- 
| aries, it provides service to a num- 
ber of other communities, especially 
in the Annapolis Valley and along 
}the South Shore. 


Arises Out of Discussion 


The move by the city to take over 
| the utility system arises directly 

from the provincial government 
|; committee meetings in respect to 
revision of utility legislation. There 
has been no agitation for public 
ownership in Halifax and the move 
of the city council was not antici- 
pated. 

Under a government measure util- 
ity companies in the province would 
be restricted to a “reasonable and 
just” return on investment instead 
of the present 8%. Another clause 
provides for the “compartment” sys- 
tem whereby each service within a 
company would be broken down into 
a separate company, standing on 
its own feet. In addition, the meas- 
ure generally tightens government 
supervision of the utilities, includ- 
ing the necessity of obtaining per- 
mission for capital spending of any 


size. 
Question of Return 


Speaking before the committee, 
J. McG, Stewart, K.C., counsel for 
Nova Scotia Light suggested that in 


| alifax Moves 
| 





posed legislation, “the government 
take over this utility.” 

The section of the proposed act 
attacked by Nova Scotia Light and 
other utilities was on the inter- 
pretation of what was a reasonable 
and just profit, in place of a return 
of 8%. The new section, said Mr. 
Stewart, implied that the return 


the event of the passage of the pro- | M. 





U. S. Newsprint 
Use off 5.6% 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Apparent con- 
sumption of newsprint paper in the 
United States last month totalled 
398,127 tons. This was 18,749 tons or 
5.6% less than in March last year. 
The accumulative decrease to the 
end of March was 3.9%, 

Shipments from Canada to the 
United States during the first quar- 
ter of this year represented 7.2% of 
the total U. S. supply, the ratio re- 
maining unchanged frbm the same 
period a year ago. 

Similarly shipments from the U. S. 
mills and Newfoundland represent- 
ed 23% and 5%, respectively, during 
the first quarters of this year and 
last year. 

Apparent total stock of newsprint 
held: by all U. S. consumers declined 
23,238 tons during March and 
amounted to 574,078 tons at the end 
of the month. Corresponding stock 
at the end of March, 1942, and 1941 
were 621,208 and 402,663 tons, re- 
spectively. 


C.P.R. Subsidiaries 
Look for Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Grand River Rail- 
way Co, and Lake Erie & Northern 
Railway Co., controlled by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, experienced a 
considerable increase in gross earn- 
ings in 1942, according to a statement 
issued following the annual meet- 
ing. Net revenue position, it was 
also stated, was also on a better 
basis, 

According to H. J. Humphrey, 
president of both railways, contin- 
ued increase in movement of traffic 
during the current year is antici- 
pated, 

Directors for the Grand River Rail- 
way Co. were elected as follows: W. 
M. Neal, E. P. Flintoft, K.C., Mont- 
real; H. J. Humphrey, Toronto; Louis 
L. Lang, Kitchener, Ont: J. E. 
Geuat ace Waterloo, Ont.; 

0 ephen and G. A 
KC. Montreal. Pah ogct 

tors for the Lake Erie 
Northern Railway Co. were sere 
as follows: W. M. Neal, Montreal; 
Colonel Henry Cockshutt, Brant- 
‘ford, Ont,; George A. Dobbie, Galt, 
Ont.; E. P, Flintoft, K.C., Montreal; 
Cullogts Galt Oats Geta bone 
, Ga .; George 
cet ; ge Stephen, 





etter 


should be d befo 

had been deducted. aoe 
“If that is the interpretation,” he 

told the committee, “it will reduce 

every public utility in Nova Scotia 

to bankruptcy in five years. There 

ig no possible escape from that.” 
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ing from wartime conditions, plus 
the definite promise that American 
publishers would reduce their use 
of newsprint to 90% of that in the 
comparable period of 1941, 
Fail to Save 10% 
American publishers have not re- 
duced their consumption of news- 
print by 10%, Some have failed to 
make any reduction. During the first 
quarter of 1943. U.S. newspapers re- 


ff 





Operators. 


aper Operators. 
And Unions Talk. 
First Joint Parley Re- 


sults in Agreement on 
Wages and Holidays. 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Concessions as is 


rds wage rates and paid holida 
= meeting here be- 


resulted from a 
tween executives representing a 


number of paper mills in Ontario, | 


Quebec and the Maritimes, and lead- 
ers of paper mill unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 





U, S. Advertising Linage 
' ‘a’ dectine’ in “héwsprint | 


paper consumption, advertising lin- 
age in American newspapers showed 
an increase in March of 5.9%, ac- 


by 
Ine. This brought the cum- 
ulative increase for the first quarter 
- oo Bigg 6.7% over the last period 


All classifications showed gains in 
March except financial, retail and 
t store, according to 


t 
Editor and Publisher. The latter two 
groups registered losses of 4.6% and | 


' 








‘April 24, 1949 


Te oes 


to the action o 
weocessor and r 


trend. proval being sought,from Regional 


tion was reviewed last week at a| heads were reported to have agreed 
meeting in New York attended by| to postpone demands for wage in- 
the following W. P. B. representa-| creases, in conformity with govern- 
tives: Donald J. Sterling, consult-| ™ent policy. 

ant to the chairman, W. G, Chand- 
ler, director, H. M. Bitner, deputy 
director of Printing and Publishing | Canada holding contracts with the 
division, A. G, Wakeman, director] A. F. of L. union, representing work- 
and David Graham, consultant of the| ers in the pulp and paper industry, 
pulp and paper division; ané by the | met as a group with union leaders to 
following W. P. T. B. representatives, discuss wages and working condi- 


duced consumption by less than 5% | Labor. year carried most of the heavy 
over the like quarter of 1941. In| An announcement following the/jinage, with Easter falling A 


March the reduction was 8.3% below | meeting indicated that “companies | whereas Easter this year comes April 
March, 1941, indicating a healthier | "°t ¥¢t 


granting vacations with pay | 95, 
agreed to do so,” subject to ap- 


The entire pulp and paper situa-| War Labor Boards, while the union 


First Get-togéther 
The parleys marked the first time 
that managements of mills in eastern 


Owning directly or 
R. M. Fowler, secretary, R. L. Wel- | #ns- 


sentatives also reaffirmed existing | C°-, Bathurst Power & Paper, Abitibi 
agreements to deliver to the United Power & Paper (Ste. Ann Division), 


North Shore Paper Co. Mersey 
wood during 1943, plus 1,278,000 tons | Mills and Howard Smith Paper Mills, 


of wood pulp. of Valleyfield. 





Some Facts and Figures from the 


3.5% respectively, which was due | 
entirely to the fact that March last | 


Abitibi Power & 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Groundwood Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Easter | 
pril 5, 


TORONTO - 


BRANCHES FRO 





. 


through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Among the mills affected by the Beaupre, Que. Troquois Falls, Ont. 
ee ee et conference were J. R. Booth, &B.||! Ping Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Mitchell, ieal adviser for the| Rady, Canadian International Paper, ; ; 
pulp and paper administration and| Gaspesia Sulphite Co. New Bruns- Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 
Monteith Douglas, assistant Washing-| wick International Paper Co., St. Port Arthur, Ont. 
ton representative of the board. Lawrence Paper Mills, Lake St. John 
At this meeting Canadian repre-| Power & Paper Co., Price Bros, and Newsprint 


News Sulphite Pulp 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ZELLER’S LIMITED 


Do eheee LIMITED, which, together: with its Subsidiary Companies, operates 27 
stores throughout Canada, completed its eleventh year in business on January 31, 
1943. A report on the year’s operations is now in the hands of the Company’s Share- 
holders. However, believing that many others may also be interested in the record of 
our business, we present here some facts and figures from the Annual Report. 


Ten Year Progress 


‘ In order that the Company's progress may be’ considered in relation to past experience, 
the following figures for the last ten years are given, to show the increase in sales and . 
in profits both before and after taxqs. . 


Deniaion 
and/or Net profits 
Provincial ofter 

fie) eee: a. 


1934 $ 2,427,072 | 389* $ 1,793 $ 2,182* ‘ 
1935 3,321,423 18,342 5,314 13,028 
1936 4,157,461 100,343 19,620 80,723 
1937 4,462,338 178,081 31,918 146,162 
1938 5,063,910 269,759 45,532 224,227 
1939 5,017,028 216,322 38,596 177,726 
1940 6,180,192 324,118 70,829 253,289 
1941 7,806,104 503,785 213,387 290,398 
1942 9,621,970 762,735 390,000 372,735 
1943, 10,648,382 928,400 355,000 373,400 
*Deficit. 





Sales and Profits 


In the ten years the number of stores has increased from 14 to 27; total sales increased 
41/, times; income and profits taxes 310 times, 


Sales for the year were 10.67% more than the year before, while profits, before deduction 
of income and excess profits taxes, increased 21:70% over those of the previous year; 
the net profit, after deduction of taxes, was substantially the same as the year before. 


Distribution of Total Income 


The manner in which the total income from sales was distributed is indicated in the 
following table. 











For Merchandise and ‘Supplies. biveseacs e+ $ 7,411,202 






Remuneration to Staff. :........ ops beees 1,379,400 12.96 
Occupational Costs ............. cveceee 759,897 7.13 
Miscellaneous Operating Expenses......0. 169,482 159 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes........00. 555,000 5.21 
To Shareholders in Dividends. a eeeteseeece | 70,000 1.60 
Leaving in the Business....... Scecnecsese 203,401 1.91 






Total Income $10,648,382 


Over 90% of the merchandise and supplies were purchased from Canadian manufacturers 


and wholesalers. This means that of the total of $7,411,202 distributed for this purpose, 
a very large portion was paid to Canadian men and women employed in dian 
industries. a 


After paying for the merchandise and supplies there was left $3,237,180. It is of interest 
to note that out of this net income a total of $1,379,400, or 42.62% was paid tothe 
staff for their services. 


Of the $759,897 shown for Occupational Costs, $550,463 was for rents paid to the 


owners of properties in which our stores are located and for property taxes, fuel, light, 
insurance, etc. | 


The tax item also is of special interest, since the money goes to the good cause in which 
all Canadians alike are concerned. For the year just closed, the Government will actually 
receive $615,000 in taxes, returning $60,000 of this after the war is over. The remaining 
$555,000 that will not be. returned is 40% gréater than the Compan "s. taxes of the 
ptevious year, and, in proportion to the amount paid to Shareholders in dividends during 


the year, it represents a payment of $3.50 to the Government for every $1.00 paid to 
a Shareholder. 


Some Interesting Comparisons 





The relationship between the amounts paid in the past year in remuner- 
ation to the Stoff; to the Government in Taxes; to the Shareholders in 
Dividends; and that left in the business, is indicated in the following 









chert: 

~ Remuneration to Staff $ 1,379,400 59.77% 
For Income and Excess Profits Toxes $55,000 24.05 
To Shareholders in Dividends 170,000 7.37 


Leaving in the Business e 203,401 8.8) 


. 


Total $ 2,307,801 100,00% 









ZELLER’S LTD. 





Inventories 


Modern merchandising demands 
quick turnover. In wartime this 
principle is even more important. 
The Government has requested that 
inventories be kept at the lowest 
possible figure im order that ail 
merchants may secure a fair share 
of the available supply. Our o- 
operation is evidenced by the fact 
that our sales for last year were 
thirteen (13) times the value of 
the entire inventory at the close of 
the year, 


Customers 


‘As 2 measure of the friendship or 


joys with Canadian shoppers, 
reference is made to the fact that 
during the past year approximately 
21,000,000 separate sales transac: 
tions were recorded.: 

The Company expresses sincere 
thanks to its customers for their 
patromage, which has made its re- 
cord possible, and pledges itself to 
continue to merit: the confidence 
which the public has* im its stores 
as places where desirable merchan- 
dise may be purchased in a friendly 
atmosphere. 

While some of the goods offered 
in peacetime are no longer avail- 
able, the thrifty.can be assured of 


‘sound value as. formerly, and cour 


tesy and good service are 2s abun- 
dant as before. 


f 


Staff 


We desire also . to express our 
gratitude to. the staff for their 
pfogressiveness, energy and loyalty, 
and we. look with pride on their 
War Service record. 


The number of men on Active 
Service is equivalent to 47% of our 
present male staff. Each of the 27 
stores has an active War Service 
group and 95% of our entire staff 
are purchasing War Savings Cer- 
tificates on the Payroll Deduction 
Plan. 


Our personnel today is composed 
87% of women and the business is 
carrying on during wartime with 
the least possible manpower. 


List of. Stores 


Barrie, Ont. New Glasgow, N.S. 
Belleville, Ont. North Bay, Ont. 
Brantford, Ont, Oshawa, Ont. 
Edmonton, Alta. OH. Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. Peterborough, Onk 
Fredericton, N.B. Port Arthur Ont 
Guelph, Ont. Qasbee, PY. : 
Halifax, N.S. St. Catharines, Ont. 
on - Seint John, N.B. 
ores : 
Kitchener, Ont, - ° fe ie 
Lindsay, Ont, . Sherbrooke, P.O. 
London, Ont, Three Rivers, P.O. 
Moncton, N.B, Winnipeg, Men. 
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Company Earnings | 


a 


TS 


- and this presents a real problem to 
Burns & Co the producer, says Mr. Burns. __. 

A new and dangerous factor has| Canada is supplying powdered 
entered into the packing business, | instead of shelled eggs on contract 
states John Burns, president, in the | to British Ministry of Food. Burns 
Burns & Co. 1942 report. Live cat-|& Co. is producing powdered eggs 
tle have anid st eas sen ar "hein Ghee os Dec, 31 
the equivalent ceiling for , due ’ s ee. 
to the action of a certain type of ieee Dirs. fees “a pti ane 7 Haas 








processor and at ens sree, gals ets i 1488 $0,251 
ceiling prices. By this practice it is} | rien’ caueeees*> . 
claimed these distributors have de- | gag: a SOPs 2% siete aie 
veloped a. substantial volume and ‘ois 6 ae: eae 
thi hose operating within | Net income ..,........ 1,638, 1,268,816 
profit, while those j Less: Deprec. ........ 630,238 663.505 
the law lst heavily. | Bond int......cesccs 311,670 327,931 
Mr. Burns notes that the present! PaRk,iMt »--.ssoe-+- 180,562 119.959 
price for hogs is satisfactory but - eagle 
that hog marketings in 1942 were'| Net profit ............ 322,397 97,421 
below estimates and were only frac- hae maere *? oe Tse3 
tionally greater than in 1941. Short- <i pooaetaeleepnits! ocseehtapinigas 
age of labor on farms and the ab- ae sesee 463,926 107,803 


normal mortality in young Pigs| ggenea per Share: 
were the chief causes of those dis-| Class A $9.59 


$2.90 
appointing results. To fill the pres- *3.02 *1.45 


: . e . 
ent contract a substantial increase| "MSD onsite ceovtten, 
jn hog production will be necessary ' werking capital ..... $2,801,019 $2,510,858 


—_—-—_ 


Save time, save paper and make your next dupli- 
cating job “tops” by using Script Mimeo Bond. This 
fine duplicating stock “keeps ‘em rolling” in a smooth, 
steady stream. 


Script Mimeo Bond seldom clogs or plucks. It's fuzz- 
free and made for non-stop, record runs, Order a 
supply from your Provincial Paper dealer. Comes in 
white, blue, green, buff and pink. 


FOR A NON-STOP RUN, PUT IT ON 
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Improved Profits Shown by 


EARNED PER COMMON SHARE 1942 1941 
$ $ 

ate : Qo weer hs i ibtind ss Aleades Se 2.02 0.45 

minion Engineering ............ visisneceti: We 2.32 
Enamel & Heating Products ............. 1.97 0.91 
English Electric Co. (Class A) ......:... 2.52 2.52 
Fleet. Aireraft Lid. ..0000.00.000004.. . 1.08 0.97 
Inter. Metal Industries (Class A) ...... 1.13 3.24 
Montreal Tramways Co. .../.............. 7.33 5.60 
Morrison Brass Corp. (Pref.) .......... 1.40 1.31 
Russell Industries Lid. ...................... 1.03 1.04 





Dominion Engineering English Electric 

Dominion Engineering Works re-| Volume of sales biéled by English 
ports an operating profit in 1942 of | Electric Co. in 1942 was largest in 
nearly $5.1 millions, an increase of | its history and 10% greater than in 
150% over that reported in 1941. | 1941, states A. S. Tait, president. Un- 
While tax provision absorbed a large | filled orders at the end of 1942 were 
part of this gain, net profit of $766,- | “appreciably higher” than at the end 
238 compared with $290,569 in 1941.| of 1941. 
Earnings on the capital stock equal- The company is principally en- 
led $6.13 a share, up from $2.32 the | gaged in manufacture of war mate- 
year before. rials and profits are on a narrower 

Orders booked during the year ex- Margin than on its regular lines. 
ceeded by almost 50% the prévious Balance sheet shows a total of 
record bookings made in 1941, ac- | $809,199 advanced from Department 
cording to W. F. Angus, president, of Munitions and Supply for new 
The Lachine plant continued to oper- | Plant. This is secured by a mort- 
ate at full capacity throughout the | 84g¢ of which $202,300 was repaid in 
year on a 24-hour per day basis. Un- | 1942, leaving a balanee of $606,899 
filled orders on hand at the end of | 0UtStanding. 
1942 were the equivalent of approxi- Consol. Income, Surplus—Years Ended 
mately 12 months’ output at the pre- Doe. 31 


: 1942 1941 
sent rate of production. Operating profit ..... $ 425,818 $ 508,983 
In order to take care of expansion | 444: Other income .. _ 10,663 

















and provide facilities to meet the de- | Total earnings ....... 436,481 
mand for new products, Mr. Angus | Less: Exec. remun. .. 37,620 
reported the company found it nec- rer an fees ..... sin staat | 
essary to spend $618,516 on capital] Depreciation ....... 2011235 285.238 
account. Sebarest 35 abcs ice 80,000 80,000 
The government-owned plant at} Imc-& E.P. taxes. 1445 3,011 
Longueuil which the company oper- | net profit ........... 107,721 107,197 
ates on the government’s behalf for | Less: Cl. A divds. ... 106.490 106.490 
the manufacture of ordnance, he Sasciet Ohi “stalk aes ; 
also reported, was brought into full | Aad: Previous surplus 157414. 156.707 
production in 1942 and production obesiesetian 
called for has since been exceeded by ee were fwd.. 158,646 157,414 
* ; arned per share: 
a considerable margin. Pe AS ere $2.52 $2.52 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 eS A ope 2.50 2.50 
942 941 Working capital ..... $1,103,194 $1,276,397 


Operating profit ..... wae $2,051,809 
1 


Balance Sheet Changes 
Add: Other income ... 72 16,494 | Cash $ 


29, $ 177,800 


Cee meee eeee 





—_—— Investments* ......... 244,053 268,991 | 
Total earnings ........ 5,111,386 2,078.303 | Bank loans .......... 991-108 8 es 
Less: Exec. remun. .. 49,575 47,970 *Market value ..... 179,169 

Directors’ fees ..... 10,080 10,120 Sel nee 

zaman ROBO. Fis odes ootene i soars R ll I d : 

epreciation ....... 34 579 

Incomie & E. P. tax. *3,659,605 985,000 ussell Industries 

Loss on equipment . BOS cass Russell Industries Ltd. reports net |: 

Research expense .. 47,585 18.191 | profits for 1942 approximately equal 
Net profit ..........65 766,238 290,569 | to those of 1941. The company de- 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 1,398,078 1,107,510 | rives its income from investments in- 
Less: Postwar reserve 1,000,000 


cluding its control of Canada Cycle 

& Motor Co. and Canadian Acme 
Screw & Gear Lid. 

Net profit of Canada Cycle was 

Working capliai ...°, $3,398778 $2,568,177 | $357,224 in 1942 and in addition it 

Balance Sheet Changes has $35,000 refundable from excess 





Earned surplus forw’d 1,164,316 1,398,079 
“Refundable portion $373,733. 
Earned per share: 


aah oc to cka eh chase $1,343,539 $1,036,463 | profits tax. This company’s 1941 pro- 
Investments .......... 2,715,813 ora fits were $380,216. Canada Cycle 
eee otee able «+ 3093179 1,108,691 | Paid $140,000 on its common shares 


for 1942, all of which was received 
by Russell Industries. 

Canadian Acme had a net profit of 
$207,379 in 1942 without including 


2,360,318 2,190,032 


Work in progress .... 2,360, 
6.115,604 3,021,300 


Accts. payable ....... 


inter. Metal Industries 


ay _'THE FINANCIAL POST _. 





208,213 | Accts. receivable ..... 


— 
1 
4a 





$114,803 as refundable excess profits 
tax. Its 1941 profits were $232,402. 
Canadian Acme did not pay 
cash dividends in 1942 or 1941. 
During 1942 an additional 34 pre- 
ference shares of Russell Industries 
were converted into common, mak- 
ing 544 preference shares which have 
been converted into 5,440 common 
shares, 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 - 
1942 1941 








ceeded somewhat ahead of schedule 
and contracts on hand are sufficient 
to maintain operations fully beyond 
the end of 1943. To concentrate its 
operations on its current pro- 
gramme, the company relinquished 
operation of the overhaul plant at 


12.575 | London on June 1, 1942. 


Refundable portion of excess 


521,558 | i 
32.808 | profits tax is stated to be $10,040, 


Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 








~ 1942 1941 

Operating profit ...... $568,042 $549,819 
Add: Other income .. BOOB F  avickice 
Total earnings ....... 593,046 549,819 
Less: Exec. remun. .. 24,827 31,560 

Directors’ fees ..... 6,608 4,540 

Legal fees .......... 5,674 2,989 

Depreciation ....... 163,867 176,805 

Income & E. P. tax. 186,057 148,544 
Re ay ae 206,014 185,381 
Add: Prev. surplus 317,666 


Less: Addit. inc. tax .. 





Earned surplus forw’d 523,680 
Earned per share: 


COMMOR. oi. ccs cesses $1.08 $0.97 
No dividends paid. 
Working capital ..... $1,402,020 $1,037,876 


Balance Sheet Changes 

$1,063,516 $780,398 
Inventories ........... 7,396,602 4,078,284 
Less: Progress paymts. 5,281,741 2,354,053 
Bank loans ........... 875,543 1,093,525 


Morrison Brass 


Total volume of business handled 
by Morrison Brass Corp., Toronto, 
in 1942 was about 40% greater than 
in 1941, J. L. McSweeney, president, 
reports. Production of marine valves 
and specialities increased 100%. 

The company’s: new plant became 
available late last summer. A sub- 
stantial increase in number of ships 
built in Canada in 1942 as compared 
with 1941 and a further boost in 
prospect for 1943 is making neces- 
sary more marine valves and spe- 
cialties. To aid in this the govern- 


ment is adding machinery and Bank loans 





Group 


any | rate of operations is a matter of the 


outside supplementary facilities for 
the company. Continuance of a high 


extent and duration of the ship- 
building programme. 

Balance sheet shows bank loans 
at $185,000 compared with $209,000 
a year ago. In addition there are 
loans of $82,050 incurred in pur- 
chases of Victory Bonds for the 
company and its employees. Bills 
robervats 














le under t amount 
N t t seeweee eeeee 
Less: Pref. divds.'s.:. "'Sea83 sous |to $101,219 compared with $76,278. 

Common divds...., 68,248 67,766 | Funded debt and mortgages payable : 
Surplus for year ..... 19396  &0,947| 288 been reduced to $246,425 com- 
Aad: Prev. miaphan o55'302 eavsts | pared with $267,125. : drives shi Gas drives motors. What staris 
armed surplus forw'a. “ergaes °—Gana| Testes Delete—Honr nates Dos, st | SM iced Regs it going? 
Par irre: ea ona [Cements mas Mee) © Bes 

Baldo. soescnenes 1.00 7.00 Directors’ tees said 1.425 aa ' Whence came the motive 
Say eas isis , ; Depreciation ....... 86, 45.969 forefathers from their w 
Paid ........ ze 0.80 0.80| Interest ............ : : 
Working eapiiai ..... #1,069,005 $1,168,329} Income & &. P. iax “mora 51300 ‘ Europe to seek better homes and fields in Britain? 
Fleet Aircraft Net profit .........0.. 090 en And 16 roe : : . 

Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., made impor. | Mss: Prev deticit eee Examine one British institution as a specimen. Vari-. 

te Satie ume betygete| Ree geaere. Heat ie] ous business men necrly a hundred 
, x a 5 sae OS Saeed ‘ : s 

and went through the difficult pro- | Add: Accts. pay.adj.. = 3,087 12s served that, while disaster might 
‘cess of changing from manufacture | neticit ............... 108,550 116,319] of them ly. ther 
of on _ aes to ee Ba omy $7,091 pesente — ot in- shock and b 
production of another type. Despite | ¢ company t's . : 
these changes, production has pro- | "srueé Per share: together into a company $0 


$1.40 $1.31 
No dividends paid, arrears accumu- 

lated from June 1, 1931. 

Working capital ..... $43,826 $106,660 


Enamel & Heating 


Enamel & Heating Products Ltd. 
reports expansion in gross and net 
income for 1942, earnings on the 
capital stock amounting to $1.97 a 
share, compared with 91 cents a 
share the year before. 

The balance sheet shows an im- 
provement in net working capital 
position, with cash and accounts re- 
ceivable up. Inventories declined 
during the year, while bank loans 
showed a slight increase. 

In his report to the shareholders, 
N. A. Hesler, president, states that 
while the company had the largest 
sales in history during 1942, the pres- 
ent volume may not continue 
through the current year. Various 
branches, he says, are actively en- 
- in obtaining new business, as 
well as doing postwar research work. 

Income, Surplus—Years —_— Dee. 31 


their fellows. 

















2 1941 
ti WOE nics ck 173,929 $122,445 
Yin tenes loss .. % 2,737 eae 
Total earnings ........ 176,766 122,445 
Less: Exec. remun. .. 22,400 17,800 
Directors’ fees ...... 190 160 
Legal fees ........+ See. aaaean 
Depreciation ....... 39,609 55,536 
Income & E. P. tax. "54,476 22,083 
Aga: ‘Adjustmenta O18 vee E. L. MARSHALL 
SS: ments .,.. MER ariwns > : 
Debit forward =m ore Manager for Canada and Newfoundland : 
* ion $3,240. 
enor ee MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVE 
Working eapiiai .7 7. $108,614 $22,857 ; nd Casualty I anc 
r apital ..... a ’ 
. Ss Since Sheet Changes F wre @ as ty nsur e 
COM: ccntan i henwascess $19,6 $1,125 
Investments .......... We: LS seas 
Accounts receivable . 226,228 
Inventories ........++. 355,384 415,721 
ania nets 266,630 832 


huts somewhere in 


could withstand the 
e financial loss. So they banded 
themselves 


risks. Such is the origin of The Em 


No outside power directed these men to do this. They 
acted on their own initiative. And, when they found 
that the system worked, they shared its advantages 
with others spreading the benefits of their enterprise 
throughout the British Empire. The motive power lay 
in the minds and wills of individuals seekin 
themselves not at the expense but to the 


‘EMPLOYERS’ 


ASSURANCE 











In spite of conversion of a large 
part of its manufacturing facilities in ¢ Ok S d 
both Canada and the United States| (ONS, a Jan 
from peace to war products, Inter- ; 

national Metal Industries achieved a 


record volume of business in 1942, I Pl 
W. E. Maun, vice-president and gen- SSUES an 
eral manager, reports. 
Proposed Scheme Asks 


Operating profits were higher than 
in 1941 but provision for taxes and : 

For Concessions From 
Bondholders 


for contingency reserves resulted in 
a reduction in the final net profit. 
The company paid regular $6 a share 
ee on its ae of pre- From Our Own Correspondent 
ference shares in plus an extra : 
$5 a share toward arrears. Another et ee eee ee = 
$5 a share has been declared to be Steen ve 
paid May 1 this year, thus clearing a & ; 
off the remaining balance of arrears, The company has outstanding 
Financial position has been strength- | $671,000 of 6%% first mortgage 
ened with bank loans reduced from | bonds, due Nov. 1, 1942, on which 
no interest has been paid since 
Nov. 1, 1931. 
It also has issued $701,700 of 7% 
preferred stock, on which no divi- 
























“By Jove, 1am not covetous for gold nor 
’ care I who doth feed upon my cost; it 
yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
such outward things dwell not in my de- 
sires; but if it be a sin to covet honour 


$300,000 to $50,000 while. cash and Iam the most offending soul alive.” 


government bonds rose from $1.8 
million to over $2 millions. 
Cons. Income, Surplus—Years End. Dec. 31 


King Henry V, Part 1, Act 4, Scene 3. 


1963 1941 dends h been paid since Jan. 1 
Operating profit ...... $2,572,083 $2,140,760 | eNas Nave p e ~ 4, 
Add: Other income .. 31,309 58,248 | 1932, and 21,000 shares of common 





stock of the par value of $5 each, 


Total earnings ....... 2,603,392 2,199,008 
_ aes et : ae ag} At the end of 1942 the company’s 
rectors fees ..... A 3 
Lawel i006 ........, 39,160 31784 | balance sheet showed net depreci- 


Depreciation .,.... ated assets valued at $538,363. Losses 


26,463 318,834 
860,000 | have been recorded consistently for 


426, 
» Income & E. P. tax. *1,343,700 
100,000 














: te 
Conting. prov. ...,. = Retree ye See ees several years. said King Henr y V of England 
Net profit eeicdodpene 611,694 881,609 The plan proposes that the bond- ‘ “ ' 
hess: Pref, divas. «-.. Seer 50.46) | holders exchange their present hold- on the eve of an invasion of the ; 
Surplus for year ..... 182,247 339,149 | ings for a non-cumulative income 
arent TS aan debenture, dated March 1, 1943, and 


maturing March 1, 1958, on the basis 
of $400 for each $1,000 bond held. 


The debentures are entitled to 3% 
per annum, if earned, or if earnings 


=i continent of Europe five cen- 
e053) turies ago. At Agincourt the 


Earned surpius forw’d 1,804,228 1,526,781 
*Includes $95,200 refundable E.P.T. which 

company’s accounts add to year’s profit. 

Earned per share: 
Preferred .......++. $13.53 $19.50 









a ee EL nen 
- 


esS Our 


e ° ‘> thi : e ° . 
eeu clea TTS charge, 2% oF 1% Whichever earn arms of England won a victory that lives 

© dividends paid. ings happen e closest. e ° : 
loyalty, Working Sapte... SARIN OADM | dividends can be paid by the inscribed for evermore on the national 
oe Montreal Tramways — | outstanding, and the company has scroll of honour. Today Shakespeare’s 


Montreal Tramways Co.'s finan- 
cial statement for 1942 shows a 
sharp expansion in operating reve- 
nue, reflecting a 21% increase in 
passenger traffic: Due to higher 
operating costs, payment of $669,000 
to the City of Montreal under the 
contract, together with provision 
of $1,220,000 for taxes, only part of 
the gain was carried forward. Net 
income available on the capital 
stock of $514,619 was equal to $7.35 
a share, against $392,214, or $5.60 a 
share for 1941. 

Funded debt has been reduced by 
$1.4 million, the reduction being in 
the first mortgage issue in accord- 
ance with the arrangement carried 
out last year. 

Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 


There are approximately 100,000 _ a 8m 
‘Imperial Life policyholders banded Tramways revenue .. 16,324,249 13,508,454 


ri Autobus revenue .,... 3,504,110 2,947,598 
together in a great army whose S Total income ........ 19,828,359 16,456,052 


the right to call the debentures on 
30 days’ notice at par. 


In addition the bondholders will 
receive 18 preferred shares of the 
par value of $5 each and 38 new 
common shares of no par value for 
each $1,000 bond. j 


Holders of the 7% preferred will 
receive for each share one share of 
new participating preferred of the 
par value of $5 and two shares of 
new common stock, 


The old common stock will re- 
ceive one new share for each 10 
shares held. 

There is no set rate of dividend 
for the preferred, this stock and 
the common sharing equally in the 
distribution of any dividends. 

The distribution of securities un- 
der the proposed setup follows’ 

To Holders of Existing 


Bonds Preferred Comm 
Debent. ...... $268,400 











Active 
> of our 
the 27 
Service 


@ Hats off to Canada’s Reserve 

Army! They are doing a fine job of 

preparing for home defence against 
any enemy that may seek to invade 
our country. 


words re-echo in our ears as we Cana- 
dians prepate to offer our wealth; our 
goods, our blood, in a cause more honour- 
able than Henry’s; more honourable than 
any that history has yet recorded. Do we, 
too, covet honour more than cost, more 
than gold, and outward things? Let it not 
be said that even the least one among us 
has failed to back the attack. 





Life insurance, also, is home defence 
—when death invades the family 7 
circle. If anything should happen 
siness is to dad it protects mother from want, 
ne with and ensures that Tom and Mary will 
; be properly reared and educated. 


-. 



































* : *.) -7/389:532 6,470,488 nore 
purpose is home defence. To a Lass: Tram 6xps. -... Savers Sooeaae | Eerie css Shae RS aap og 
See Your rapidly increasing number of Cana- Autobus depree.’..  604,0206 476:44| After deducting the new deben- eae Se Aowmm . 
Local dians The Imperial Life has be- oe eae ache OM} tures and ee ge at their 
BO en ie FR Se Bi aia ah hy RG es a eee ’ _'." | par value of $100 an . respective- 
Representative come “my insurance company’ . Operating revenue .. 4,855,962 3,884,079| ly, the apparent book value of the President and General Manager 
INCOME ..+-+++ 68,277 149.793 new common stock amounts to RRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Net revenue .. 4,924,239 4,033,872 around $4.20 a share, MASSEY-HA 
Less: Bond int. ....-. 2,218,219 2.360.815! On the existing basis, the bond- | 
eee wn 359° 141g O-G2g Holders have a claim against the 
Inc & EP. taxes .. °1,474.475 255,110 | company for $671,000 par value of ) | 
eciation ..... vere 600,000 500,000} bonds, plus accrued interest to the K aoe 
Financing res. ..+.+++ 73,869- 265,329) end of 1942 ot $465 236. The prefer- 
uae 619° 383,214| Ted. shareholders claim amounts to 
Net profit «crercsts SMe 9.000 | $701,700, plus cumulative but un- 
cases Need. SORRY GAG] A tage tee pe Rak iat | BUY VICTORY BONDS 
Founded 1897 8 forward .;.. 2.006817 1,329,198 = — are no fixed ome 
ble portion . under thé proposed arrangemen 
Head Office ° TORONTO sarees 2 oon 22 ‘saan ine | approximate distribution of the net na eg 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN , 
ALL IMPORTANT 





Balance Sheet Changes 


Cash errr eeeweerte 750 
p W300 


s 





assets on the basis of the new 


$2,480,129 | Securities follows: 


1,975,000 


Share of Net 
461,062 To: 


Value of Assets 
Bondholders ...cccsscesecess 
Pref 


seeeeeeererereresen 


erred 
COMMON oeossevcseoreceesess 






ue 
8,820 * 
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259 
250 
23 
154 
3a 
10. 1 
0 1033) .° ..,/Beav. Lumber p 40/110 110 110 110 
154 1403 8 = 5.2 Bell Telephone | 982\151 154 150 153 
3 1a .|Brazilian Tr. 51083, 191 23 19 
72 B |50+.10 7.8\Brew. & Distil 180} 62 72, Th 
20t 178) 1 5iBrit. Amer. Oil]  2767| 20; 20) 20 
20 15.75 .../B. C. Packers .. 20,18 18 18 
27 #23) 2 8'B. C. Power A. 150, 24) 25 243 
8 54/.40. 5.7\Bruck S, Mills. 1 7 8 6) 
15h 134.60 4.2\Building Prod.. 190} 145 15 14 
10, = 94.60 =: 5.8 Burlington St’!. 160} 10 103 10 
41 23; a Canada Bread, c ai 4 4 4 
10h «66 |.10* =. . (Canada Bud .. 330, 91 92 91 
5B 4s -..|Canada Cement 2365, 43 Sk 43 
97 92; 5 5.2) Do. pref. .... 52,95 97 95 
19} 173.80 ...\C. & D. Sugar.| . 135,18 18) 18 
244 20 (1.50 — 7\Can, Forg. (A). 124, 22 24 21 
40 8 =636i Sead 6.4'Can. es cs 45 393 301 39 
72 53/.60 9.6\Can. Nor. Pr... 225; 53 61 6 
9 83/7 7.9) Gece. c Sees 5, 884 89 89 
882 79), 4 4.5,\Can. Packers ../ 20; 854 88 88 
140 125| 8 5.9'Can. Perman. ..! 13|135 136% 136 


13483, . .».(Can, Steamsh’s. 6393; 114 12) 113 


353 31 (2.50 7] Do. pref. 


24 18 |.25° --| Do, 


) seves 


a 23! .. -.. Can. Bakeries .. 
80 66; 5 66 Do. pref. .. 
4. 


1.30 
394 2723 


3.40 9.4) Do, pref. ....! 383) 35 362 352 
35 32 |1.50+.50 6/Can. Bronze, c| 30; 328 32% 328 
9 6} .50 6.2\Can. Canners ..| 100; 8 8 8 
22 19 /1+.208 6; Do. ist pfd. ..| 150/21 21 21 
12  101'.60+.2087| Do. 2nd pfd. .| 310| 108 11 104 


10 7h} ‘Can. Car & F’y 
Z 2781.73 5.9, Do. pref. 


139 132 \7+.948 6, Do. pref. . 
31 174; 2 6.4'Can, Convert. 


123 120; 6 4.9/Can. Cottons, pf| 61203 121 1203 
18h 15,1 -.- Can, Dredge ...| 1395, 17 18% 17 
334 253.70 .'Can. For. Inv...| 210! 294 334 304 
106 1033; 8 Do, pref. .... 1105 105 105 

9 eil.s0+aai Abe G. inv.) 40; 9 8h 8E 
5 33.35 -!Can, Ind. Alc.. 535, 46 48 4% 

169 148 5 3. 1,Can. Indust. B. ! 16163 159 155 

165 160) 7 4.3)" Do, pref. ..... 20'1634 1634 163 
16 144; 1 .o Lt. & Pr. A 10, 144 16 16 
17 St es .- Can, Locomo...} 694; 144 17 14 


2.63 .50 |.04 ...(Can, Marconi..{  2040,2.50 2.63 2.00 
170; 22 223 21 


224 15 |1+-.20 6|Can. Oil ...... 


128 112! 8 6.2; Do. pref. .... 20125 128 128 
12 7i| . ... (Can. Pacific ...] 22252, 118 112 10) 12a 
4 i. -»./C. Pr. & Pa In p} 25; 4 a a a 
7 2, .  «»|\Can. Vickers ..| 5522) 5 73 58 
Ti. 23h; sos] Do. pref. .sssf 2102; 46 77 48 66 
iz». 41}: 1 ... C. Wallpaper B./ 10; 12 12 12 
45 393, 2 47,Can. West’ho’se 15, 44 424 42) 423 
19, 162/1.50+. 50 9C. Wire Box.| 30; 184 1623 162 
2.00 1.10: . .-|Capital Estates.| | 492.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
134 12 |.75 . Catelli Food’ pf.) 100; 134 134 133 
113 91) . . Cockshutt Plow} 1785; 103 11 10 
2i 28.15 :..\Com, Alcohol c! 725; 28 28 2h 
2 6 '.40 5.9: Do. pref. ....| 100; 64 62 62 
1130s «94.60 “oo Bakeries.} 1370; 113. 112 11a 
8 6 .75 .'Cons. D. Sec. pf 2) 8 8 8 
4 3 | .'Cons. Paper ... 3353, 34 38 33 
45, 37} 1- +f: 50 31 Cons, Smelt. ..} 997) 444 45 44 
129 121; 8 6.2;Consumers’ Gas’ 40125 129 126 


28: 27); 2 + # 7.2\Cons. Glass ... 195, 28. 28 273 
90 70 .7+-7a 8 Corr. P. Box p. 330|'87 90 87 
504 37) . ...'Cres, Cream, pf| 10, 473 48 48 
374 331 3 8.1\Crow’s N. “et 70,37 #37 37 


2 1} ... Dairy Corp. c. 176, 1h 2 

333 «= 252)2: 22 66 \Distill-Seagram 2025| 318 33% 31 
100 «953; 5 5; Do. pref. ....| 255 992 100 100 
136i 142}! 8 5.2 Dom. Bank ....| 21/1563 155 153 
30% 243 1.20 4 Dom. Bridge ...| 1830; 27. 302 273 
144 10; . ---(Dom. Coal, pf..| 135; 13 134 133 
364 22) 2 -.._ Dom, Engineer .| 660| 26 364 253 
234 20% 1+.25 5.4 Dom. Foundries) 475| 224 23 223 
108 1053 6 5.7; Do. pref. ....| 2108 106 106 
27. 24 |1.20+. 40 6 Dom. Oilcloth. 230|. 27 27 27 
10x. °° 8 4. ::.!Dom. St..& C.B.] ~3193) 91 “91 


Bi 51’ .10® ..'Dom. Stores ...; 2935, 73 88 
7 6| . «..\Dom. Tar & Ch.| = 725) 7 7 


6 By -..|\Dom. Woollens. 565; 44 42 
122 8i .60 4.8: Do. pref. ....! 
42 3} ---/Donnacona P. .| 
--.. Dryden Paper..j 230, 623 63 
| 
| 


145.75 | . +. East Dairies . 
e e--| Do. pref. . 


--. (Electrolux .. 7 
33. 23; . ..» Fairchild Air ..! 


1135} 34 3% 








Div. Last Apr. 19 
rate sale Bid Ask 


$ 
Agnew Surp., c. .80+.20 13) 13} 
Alta. Pac. Gr. ....  ... 2 se 3 Do., pref. 
We OEE. oc ccce vas BS08. .. | East Theat. 


Algoma Steel, pf. 5 83 pi 83 | Easy Washing 
Aluminium, pf. .. 6 1183 116 .. | Economic Inv. . 
10 83 10 | English Elec. (B) . 
.. | Fed. Grain, pf. .. 
...| Fleury Bissell 
ssa Do., pref. 


Amal. Electric .30 

Amer. Cyn. (Bi) , 60 37 33 
Assoc. Brew., pf. . 7 109 #110 
Aseec. FATA. 205 2 x60 1 1 


De. Weel. ceesas $1.02 20 18 .» |For. Pr. Secs. 
Alut & Wiborg ... 5.50 103 103, ., | Fraser Cos. 
Bk. Can. Nat. .... 6 130 130 ., |Freiman ......... 
Barber Ellis ...... 2. 8 ..6 aK Do., pref. 
Barker’s Bread, c. ... 1.00 1.00 1.35 | Gat. Pur. 54% pf. 5.50 


Beath & Sons .... 4.80 63 6 10 | Goodyear 8 c. eet 2.50 3 
Beatty Bros (A) . .25 19 17 18); Gt. Lakes P 


We; OR 6 oka Teta k ct Ti ak Do., pref. 

Do. 2nd, pf. ... 7 1118°1124 .. Do.. Vot. tr. c. . 
Beaver Lumber, c. ... 4i 4 5 | Gt. W. ae ° 
Belding Cort. .... 442 81 80 86 Do., pref. ... 

D0... WE.  éewixe 7 uy ” Sis, Groening Wire ... 
Bertram & Sons. .30+-.10 10 8 10j | Halifax Fire 
Biltmore Hats .... .60 9 7; #@ | Ham. Cot.. pf. 
Blue Ribbon ..... ar 6 6 8 | Ham. U. Theat. pf. 

DO, BEE. is sess 2.50 344 35 40 | Harding Carpet . 
Blue Top Br. (A) .60 10 12 .. | Holt Renfrew ... 

De. 08 4053856 we 18h 38 - Do., pref. 
Brand. Hender. ..... 9 4 81 | Home Invest. ($40) 


Brant. Cord.. pf. . 1.30 25 25 oa Do., part. certs, 


Bright, TarG. .... ine 61 5 6) 
Do., pref. ..i.es 6 90 90 92 













B. C. Power ‘(B) . ... 34 3) ‘ Hydro Electric ... 

Caldwell Linen ... 4.25 5 5 .. | Imperial Bank ... 
Do. Ist, pref. ... 150 24 228 .. | Imperial Life .... 
Do. 2nd, pref... .80 102 103 114 |Imp. Varnish .... 50 


Calgary Power, pf. 6 a Do., pref. 
Canada Bread, pf. 6 1024 1024 105 
Do., pref. (B) .. 2.50 40 41 50 
Can. Cr. Stone ... .40 
Canada Cycle, p. . 5 
Can. Forg. (B) ... 41. 
Can. aoe > 
Do., > 6 
Can, 'slareh . 
Do., pref. 
Can. "Bronze. pref. 5 106 107 
Can. Celanese, rts. 1 22 22 
Can. Cottons, c. .. 


Inter’c Coal 





4+2 1083 1034 110 | Kelvinator 
Can. Fair.. pf. ... 6 100 =: 102 .. | Lake of Woods, pf. 
Canadian Fire .... 4 71 70 #879 | Legare, pref. 
Can, Gen. Elec. .. 8 200 199 205 | Levy Bros. 
Can. G. Inv. .... 50+.121 9 aS i. 


Can. Gen. Secs. (A) ... .. 53 ke 
OO TE wcaxeass Sas sibs 61 
Can. Ind. Alc. (B)  .35 41 34 
Can, Tet SSS. 600. 3k 


Do., pref. 


f. 
C. Pr. @ Pa. In, c. .-. 80 3 86.63 st 
C, tues & oe. bore. Suclt a] Mien eek 
gs ensigns 105 . Selden, ©. 
c Wallpaper (Ai. = a ii ig | MBtchell. J. S. 
Carnation, pfd. .. 4 1162 116 Mod. Contain. 


Catelli Food,c.... ... 10 9 Do., pret. 


Celtic Knit ...... clcace*taee 250 
Cent. Can. L’n ... 
Chart. Trust ...., 
Ch. Gai Wines ... ... 2i | Pe 
Chem. Research ..... .12 .-.11 13 


ao 
oO 
ww 
a 
w 
8 


Cons. Div. Sec., 6s AS. 28 


Cosmos Imp. .... 1.20+.15 244 23 North Star 0) 

Crown Cork ...... 2 255 255 30 — - M’un. 

Crown Dom. Oil . ... 1.25 1.52 ai ortgage 

Cub Aircraft ....  .- 6 60 65 NAL. Y i 

Dairy Corp., pf. . th 2 2k 40 a c. 

David & Fre. (A) ‘Ty is 14 ° 14 | Osilv our, 
De MD) iescrte tere) 2g I 

de Havilland ..... 6h 10 ee ripts 
Do., pref. .++«++ 1+1.75a 90 ., }Ont. Steel, pf. 

- Disher Steel .,... 1.25 1.50 


5 

75 

85 

coon oe = - 
Inv. fe “a y ** 

T3t 

i) 


ive 
si 


Pantepec 


y Ls Seen © 15 ., |Paton Mfg., c. 
acon Envelope pao eigle 5 Penmans, pref. 
Do., pot Ds app ‘ 3 100 Senate’ —" 
Be. pref Bee Nas Porto Rico Pr. p. 
c pref... 150 22 218 r. Corp. 
cm Glass steeee 5 i 122 oe Prov. Transport ' 
osetia 154 153 . Que. Telephone .. 


bys 
i 








oS 
A 
oH) | 
i] 


Quotations here gel 3 Bh are oo oe official stock exchange prices for listed stocks, tasioding eurb nnn 
wotations by unlisted oon are given. The 


any responsibility for 


quotations, For unlisted 


> 
8] 52 


—-- 


“4 21 ed > 2\Fam. Players . 


B38 
- 


. 


esess 


‘arora Motor a 


i 

9 Foundation Co..| 
. Fraser Co V Tr 
6. 8 ‘Gatineau Pwr.. 


.\Gen. "St. Wares. 


811/230 4.6 Goodyear T. Pp. 
.|Gt L P Vot tr pj 
6.2/Gt. West Life .. 
«..| Gurd, Chas. c. 


essercss 


| 
- 


SB as 


s 
- 


BeBsse 








54) 533 54 25|73 75 1 1% 
130 64 173 163 162 70 
. 240 240 240 


© woul 
— 


= Be. 
esausasssss 


Fa | pates | Apr “he 19 
High Low| $-% } i j 12 2 L 
. 20 80 
. i 
. 16h 162 
50 pref. : oe 
110 | 7 62) Surp. pf. 10/112 113 113 113 
OF. s,s Steel, c| 800 8 9 8 9 
1002} 5 4.9\Alum. of Can €42|1011 1012 101 1011 
1054'8--2  7.8\Aluminium ¢ 630/127) 128 125 126 
42 (2.75 6.2|Ang. Can. Tel p 20\ 444 44 44 44 
211,140 5.8|Asbestos ... ... 285; 24 24 232 
‘15 (1.25 6.2)Assoc. Brew. c.| 75, 154 20 20 20 
1471 6 371Bk. Montreal .. 41/160 160 160 
223 |10  3.9|Bk. N. Scotia .. 20/253 253) 2534 2534 
230110 8 §©4.1\Bk. Toronto ... 2.240 243 243 243 
ae .(Barker’s Br'd p 10; 23 23 23 





/72 70 70 70 
12 /14.50 11i/Bathurst Pr. ..| 484) 122 123. 12 


Laie. cweph* 0. CB) ..c.s0 126; 23 2% 2h 
|. Tacha wee 2685} 93 9% 9% 


B: 


...(Gypsum, Lime . 
-+./Ham, Bridge ..| 
++:|Ham U Theat cj 

. {Hillcrest Coll. . 
é. 8\Hinde & Dauch| 
‘8\Honey Dew ...| 

.,H. Smith Pap... 


5.3 Humberstone Ss.) 
6.7\Huron & E. Mt.} 


sks 


= 


Si 6h 
30/1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
35 


- 
a Suwon 
oo > 
moe es oO 
os Bus 
., S-.. 
BSaSR 


3.7. Imperial Oil . 


West C. Flour.. 
.15 5'Imperial Tob.. ° Do. 


ei det ie 2 sos 6 rs °° be 
Sue 


. 
. 


"| ndust eh A 
Inter. Bronze .. 


_— 
be te = 
Renal ——— 


ms Int, Metal Ind.. | 
f 


5 os, ee. Oe ates ececes 
eeessaskagesszsuekn 


(. 
13 |.80+-.20 7.7\Zellers, © see- 


8 Paid in 1942. 


e Participating. 
, 4 On arrears. 


tl 
... fant. Power eeee 
6.9| Do. pref. 
.{Int. Util. (A) .. 
768| 344 354 344 35 . 
8) 64.404-.10 6 Can. Vinegars...) 10 8 8) Bi 6.9 Jam Pub Ser pt| 
6 59| 4 6.5:Can. ¥ Cable | 30} 618 61) 61) 614 
100' 20 20 «20 


! | 4.7L. of Woods, e.| 
108 106) 6.50 6| Do. aioe banal 50\1072 108 108 108 

| 

| 


7.3,Landed Bank . 
500} 3 4 + 13 |.70+.30 7|Lang, J. A, 
35| 77 7 6 | 

5'Can. Bk. Com. a 25811323 135 130 1342 


7. 6 Laura Secord . 
| .../Can. Breweries 2050\2.50 2.75 2.37 2.75 


ee Cc, w.. 
20 ih+.25 “aati (A) . 


ee 


- 


..|M. L, Gardens : 
3275; 94 10 94 .. Maple Leaf M..) 
2860| 28% 29% 28 


| 
=| 

334 278:1+1 6 Can. Celanese. ‘| 645| 33 333 323 
-| 


ss " \Massey-Harris : 
15,135 135 135 
1215, 28 31 273 


ng 


eo , :" McColl Fron. ee 


10 Melchers, pref.. 
..-|Mercury Mills.. 
...|Mitchell, Robt.. 
... Monarch Knit p| 
5.7,Montreal Cot...) 


Seeseueasesesacee: 


9 GF me es 
ssss 


‘6 Mont. L. & Pr.. 230 2.25 2.20 


13.00 12.75 12.75 
-02 & .02 


dlie 2: gems wet: 
SePSxBseeanzeesescsers 


Fg ...|Montreal Trams) 
ad {2.22-+.663 6\Moore Corp. . 


6.5 Nat. Breweries.| 
..|\Nat. Grocers c.} 


_ 


10.9 Wright-Har. 6375 3.85 3.90 
woes YmieGirl 2,000 .08$ © .084 


-_ 


6 Nat. ‘Steel Car.. 
5.6 National Tr. .. «| 
...\Niag. W. Weav.| 
... Noorduyn Av... 
.../North Star Oil c 
5.6\N. S. L. & Pr. p 

4 Ogilvie Flour, c 
4.8 Ontario Loan .. 

./Ont, eee pf.| 
é. 2/Ont. Steel, | 
... Orange Crusti.| 


~ 
es 
Sia 


hd 


geesssaxssse2! 


4 
5 1.25 1.25 1.25 


SPRSSRRAZSRS 3 
ae 


004 
1.25 1.00 1.25 Bone ies Hs 290 Fir 


Duq 000 
Fast Mal. 27,425 


eo MOU. 


#388 


i2+-.20 9.3\Ottawa El. Rly.. 
8Ott. L.H.& Pc 

5.2 Page Hersey . 

6.2 Paton Mfg. pf..| 


SH eree.. e. 





NVPns 
85 


— 


: ‘(Pressed Metals. 

.|Price Bros. .... 
78 Do. pref. 
7.2,;Quebec Power. .! 
6.7\Real Estate om 


BrgkeeveRseusssessssars 


ae x 


s38552 


e238 ,) 
Sszksaesee 


ee en 
PEE 





S53 
an 


Rolland Pap. a 


81 74' 5 62Dom. Textile, c} 152; 80 80 793 Russell Indust.. 


wae & ts wiv: 


Shawinigan Pr.. 
4 Sher, Wms. c. 
44 Silverwoods ée i 





* 
3: 


4 
3410,1.25 1.45 1.25 1.40 
1160! 29 334 29 88 6. 50+ 2a Simpson, pref. . 
7.3/So. Can. Pr. 
5.8: Do. pref. 


APpTr..19 cocceces 
17 
-,|St. Law. Corp..| 


25/1034 1034 1034 1034 
1585/2.00 2.12 2.00 2.00 






1: Cone ‘aan 
1,000 .02$ 02 
14,825 6.05 6.10 5.80 590 


100; 7i 7: 
4i 3\|. -.. Enam. & Heat.. 110) 4 a 
324 2432.50 8.3 English Elec. A) 10} 323 30 30 
6 43'.15 .-. (Equitable Life. .| 120; 54 53 


50 6i/St.. Law Fiour| 


STOCKS NOT TRADED THIS 














WEEK Supplementary 


(Furnished by —. McDonnell & Co. i 
April 20, 1943 


Allens Lond, Thea., pfd.... 
Atlas Steels, 7% 2nd pf.. 
Brantford Roofing, c. .. 
*Can. Gen. Rubber, pfd...... 
Can. Paving ist pfd. .. 
Can. West. Lumber C...0. 
Cawthra Apts. pfd. ... 
Claude Neon 7% pid. 0 6006s 
Commer. Life 10% 


.. | East Koot. Pr. ... Scythes & Co. 


Taylor Bridge ... 
lington 


Si & S$ oi uu 
nee Wiltsey Coughlan. 


Oil Stocks 


Amalgamated 


St. Law. Flour, pf. 


Stand. Radio 
Stedman Bros. . 
Sterling Coal 
Stop & Shop 








Sup. “Pete. Ord. 


McD. Segur .....- 
National Petroleum 


Monarch Mtge. units .. 
Seok = ae” com. 
Se ARES ose s titer. ‘amer. - es: “ist OF cicee 


Oil ee 
Petrol Oil & Gas . 


Nor. Telephone, c. 
p & Paper pfd...... 
Ritchie Cut Stone pfd. . 
L. Robertson Mfg. c...... 


» $2.50 p 

St. John Drvd. '5A% BE cess 
Sincennes McN. com. ......+. 
Supertest Pete. 6% pf...... 
Tip Top Tailors Inc. uh...... 
Un. Farmers 
Waterloo Mfg. 
Windsor Hotel, comi.;«.... 

*Issue carries arrears. 
+Currently paying on arrears. 


4Paid in 1942. 


Corporation ‘Beaks 
(Supplied er seven Dealers’ Associa- 
= 20, 1943 


Traders age 





Tuckett Tob. p. 


Hi t 
poner s , eyo a ie Utiti y 
Inter-City . 5 snes oe 
Walkerville Br. .. 70 
Wellington Fire . aAlg. Cen. H.B.R. 5 


tae Tel. & rs 53 





West. Grain, "pid. . 


Ent. SA. Be. West Grocers . 


Sige eae ene A a 








Weston Geo., pref. 
Wood, A&J. p. 


Do. . 
tCan. Nor. Pwr. . 
*Dom. Gas & EL... a 

Gatineau Pwr. . 5 


‘Dryden Pap. ... 


+Paid in 1943 to date. 
*Net after corporate income tax, 
Mackenzie Air ... 


Gen, Stl. Sada as 
Mackin Steel 


eGurney Fdry. . 


*Int. Hydro-El. . 6 
aInter. Power .. . 
L. St. Law. rons 


Mil. Cit & Pr 3 
Do. 4 


Mining Stocks 


M. L. Gardens, pf. 
Maritime Tele. 


Bouscadillac G. M. 


Brett Trethewey . Siew LE.&P. 4 


tPower Corp. e53 4 

eSaguenay P., A . i 

St. Maurice Pr.. 4) 
Pr, 


Monarch Knit, c. 
Monarch Life ~.... 
Mont. Is. Pr. 
Montreal Loan ... 


Cent. Manitoba 
Century Mining .. 


George Copper .. 
Graham Bosquet . e 


Great Falls M. , 
Gurney Gold ..... 


nan tag ee 
tAbitib! P. & P. 5 
Kirk. Gold Rand . Da. 


Kootenay Belle .. tAlta Pa Grain. 

— *Prov. Paper |. 5i 

su Reliance Grain. 4) 

i. McVittie Graham. , & . - v. 1 : 

Ott. L.H. & Pr. pt. 
Pacific 1 


QLAELaass Fase 


i 


ksack .... 
Pacifie Nickel 
Placer Devel. .. 
Prospectors Air's . 


i 
$: E: 


E 
$8 


é 
i 
e 


€sgssessssesessssssessessssssss 


os © -3s, ¢ 


i 
e 


a 
6 
6 
) 
4 
6 
7 

5 

. § 

43 
rH 
5 

4 
6 
6 
6 
3b 
4 


ne 
sf 
Pe 


Dom. 

Dee eer Inv. . 50 45 1,00 1 Estate L’n. . 
re.  gudces) ee 27 30 , Rolland Pap. 
Dom. iene wees oo 1975 1.60. 3.25 | Saguenay 
Dom. Tar&Ch., p. 550 96 934 100 |Sangamo ...... 

. Textile, pf. 7 1534 153 .» |Sarnia Br. (A) o.. 





- 


- 


m 


'° (B) onneeee® 


pisses 


Week ending Saturday aa 





Last 
Yield Company Sales = 

% Z High 
see H. Bay 3,500 «35.38 
pie Beat 8,700 .68 .68 
oe» K. Townsite 4,000 .12 = .104 
.. L. Dufault. 4,100 30 55 
5.7 Lake Shore 1,065,14.12 14.63 
iis damnaee 4,005 6.25 5.15 
‘39 1 ad. 4,200 .07 2 
wee hel Oro “ 014 «025 
*31.2 Leitch Gold .7,725, .83 ..85 
.. LittleL, L.. 13,100.71 | .71§ 
7.6 Macassa.... 5,160 = 3.35 
.. MacLeod C. 10,600 1.78 1.80 
. Mad. RL. 36,800 1:19 1.21 
. MalartieG. 14,225 1.75 1.78 
. Man, & East. 1,000 02 .@ 
3 Melntyre.. 540 55.00 54.00 
2 MeK. R.L. m 
: Manat Corp. 2178 1:70 1.02 
Moneta .. 7400 .31 -— .31 
burke Mines55,000 «=.38. 39 
..«» Nipissing... 815 1.19 1.14 
8.6 Noranda 8,577 46.50 47.50 
«see Nor. Canada 2,000.20 .20 
..-» Normetals.. 10,642 .84  .85 
seve OBrien . 11,525 .68 .68 
en — as 3,380 «.16 “dat 

eeee Ont. Nick. 79,000 ot 3 
. Onssko  ..12,450 .07 10 
.. Pamour P.. 13,358 .85 ~ .84 
ee Sees .8 .03 
ve esa 024  .025 
~-ee Pato Cons. G.1,820 fr 4 
..e» Pend Oreille 2,600 1.61 1.65 
.2 Perron Goid 6,600  .958 1.00 
7 Pickle Crow rage 1.75 1.75 
..-- Pioneer G.. 2,675 1.92 1.90 
..- Powell RR... 900 .55 .56 
.»» Prem, Bord. 2,000 ‘ge 024 
.... Promier G. , 88 
10.8 Preston E. . 17,200 1.92 1.95 
..-. Privateer... 1,800 .40 40 
a Gold 1,000 .20 21 
ave G. 4,035 .38 .38 
pas Gold . 9,757 oat 09 
.... Roche L. L. 1,000 044 
*6.5 Se ee 3.06 3.20 
...- Sand River 1 04 
.... Senator R.. 9,000 .21$ .22 
16.8 § Creek 3,300 1.03 1.02 
..e. Sheritt G. . 35,234 .88 1.02 
Sigma Mines 70 6.80 6.00 
16.8 Silbak Prem. 800 95 -%5 
Siseoe...... 10,775 643 45 
... Bladen Mal. 4,400 .38 .39 
.«. Slavelake 17,500 . 02 
.. St. Anthony 3,200 .03$ .04 
sees Steep Rock, 32,110 1.72 1.82 
.e. Straw Lake. 2,500 .O1f .01 
-ee Btu R. 500 .11 Hu 
... Sud. Basin. 2,300 1.85 1.95 
..-. SullivanC. 7,510 .80 80 
eee Sylvanite. .. 1,805 1.60 1.58 
10.1 T. Hughes.. 9,735 3.00 3.00 
cee’) See i 600—S («07 -06 
«.+- Toburn G 350 «65 Sts 
Towagmac. 600 .12$ «12 
Trans. Res.. 200 40. .36 
Uchi Bonds. $300 40.00 40.00 
Upper Can. 13,500 1.17 1.18 
entures . 800 5.60 5.65 
Waite Am . 4,558 4.85 4.85 
Wen rin 6000 00h “O08 

De. R. 6, ‘ : 
Wood Cad. 3,000 .01 Ol 


Oil Stocks 


. AemeG.&0. 11,700 .004 «11 
Alta. P. Con. 500 .12 .12 
ANB F803 9,200 .20 27 
Anglo Can: 5,806 .60 -62 
Br. Dom. .. 53,400.26 .28 


Brown Oil.. 2,500 .10 .104 


Calg. da 5,000 1.48 1.55 
Calmont... 2,000.27 .2 


4 Foothills 7,600 1.15 1.35 


Sarcee 1,700 .10 .13 
Home...... 28,755 3.25 3.60 
Homestead 3,000 .034 .03 
Mercury 5,000.06. 06 
Mill City... 2,000 .07 .08 

. 0 .B 3 

Okalta .... 2,900 .55 55 

Pacalta 21,000 054 Ss 053 

Pac. Pete. . 5,500 .26 .27 

<1. Royal Can.. 1,000 04 .04 

4 Royalite . 865 25.00 25.50 

South End. 4,000 .05 043 

Texas Can. 8,640 1.00 1.00 

Lr ng rye i 12} 
Roeet 2,400 «.25 


.20 ‘. Vulea ; : 
* Yield including bonus. ” Paid i in 1942. . Initial. . 


Volume of Stock Sales 





Montreal Toronto 
Markets Markets 
Ind. Mines Ind. 
Apr. 20 .....+++ 19,000 8,000 248,000 
oa 19,500 350,000 


3,800 195,000 
14,100 241,000 
6,100 298,000 
2,900 265,000 


Date Company 
Apr. 26—Ford Motor ........ 


Apr. 26—Can. Crushed Stone .,: Hamilton 
Apr. 27—Aldermac Copper ... 
Apr. 27—British Amer. Oil ...... 
oe 27—Dome Mines ...... «+++. Toronto 
Apr. 27—Francoeur Gold ...... 
Apr. 27—Imperial Oil ............. Sarnia 
Apr. 27—Indust. Accept. Corp. .. Montreal 
Apr. 27—Int. Bronze Powders . 
Apr. 27—Noorduyn Aviation .... . Montreal 
Apr. 27—Saguenay Power .... 
Apr. 27—Towagmac Exploration . Montreal 
Apr. 28—Beattie Gould ......... 
Apr. 28—Cons. Paper Corp. .. 
Apr. 28—Can. Steamship Lines .. Montreal 
Apr. 286—Fleet Aircraft ....... T 
Apr. 28—Intnl. Nickel of Can. .. Toronto 
Apr. 28—Kewagama Gold ..... 
Apr. 28—J..A. Lang & Sons .. a 
Apr. 28—Opemiska Copper ... 
Apr. 28—Sigma Mines (Que.) . ae - Montreal 


Apr. 28—Western Grocers ... 
Apr. 29—Acme Gas & Oil .. 


Apr. 29—Assoc. Breweries ... 


Apr. 29—Cons. Min. & S. Co. 


Apr. 29—Canada Malting ...... 
Apr. 289—Canadian Marconi ... 
Apr. 29—Eastern Theatres ....... 


Apr. 29—Famous Players Candn. . 
Apr. 29—Montreal Tramways .. Montreal 
Apr. 29—Oil Selections ........ 
Apr. 29—Price Bros. & Co. ..... Quebec 
Apr. 29—Regent Knitting Mills . Montreal 
Apr. 29—Russell Industries ... 
Apr. 30—Ashley Gold Mining ... Toronto 


Apr. 30—Base Metals Mining 


Apr. 30—Buffalo ‘Ankerite G “South Porc. 
Apr. 30—Can. Iron Fouffdries . 
Apr. 30—Candn. Fairbanks-M.* 
Apr. 30—Candn. Locomotive ... Kingston 
Apr. 30—Dom. Engineering .... 


Apr. 30—Enamel & Heating . 


Apr. 30—Home Oil Co. ......... Calgary 
Apr. 30—Inter. Metal Industries .. Toronto 
Apr. 30—Mining Corp. Canada . 
Apr. 30—McKenzie Red L. G. M. . Toronto 
Apr. 30—McWatters Gold Mines .. Toronto 
Apr. 30—Normetal Min Corp. , Toronto 
Apr. 30—Ottawa Lt., H. Pwr. . Ot 
Apr. 30—Pascalis Gold Mines .. 
Apr. 30—Traders Finance Corp. .. 
Apr. 30—United ol »++s Montreal 


Apr. 30—George 


May 6—Internl. Mining 


May 12—Loblaw Grocet., Inc. ... 
May 24—Minn. & Ont. Paper . Minneapolis 


‘Annual and special. 





Public Utility Earnings 


Mexican Light & Power 


mber 


Gross earnings Sei $995,775 
Oper. exps. .......... 1,051,838 


56,063 





Net earnings ......... 


cable to 1942 profits. 





April 20, 1943 
Due 
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Bayshore .24} .27 Laguerre .06 = Norbeau .22 .25 
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Annual Meetings 





ee oo saeeeaste 

venture gross ....... 

Maryland pfd. 

Major Oll No. 8 pit eetbee 

Major Oil No. - WE 

Miracle Ne. 3 & i 

rac agevceces: MOE 6 

Posi’. 200 K 


Northend No. 81949 2.300 insella Ltd.t ....ceseeeees 


May 3—Winnipeg foo 3 
May 5—Can. Pac. Railway Co. .. 
May 5—Jam. Public Service .. 


Gross earnings ....... 11,405,193 9, 
Net earnings ......... 3,328,754" 2,640,202 

d--deficit said by company to have been 

caused by a special provision in December 
fer increased income taxes resulting from 
higher rates im under an 
of the Income Tax Law of Mexico promul- 
gated Jan. 22, 1943, and retroactively appli- 


equals 100. tBase 1935-39 equals 100. The 


British jodex is Board of Trade converted | against $58,524 in the .first half of 


Base of price quotations is as follows: | the 1942 fiscal year. 


rice ‘Toronto. + electrolytic. New| Comparative returns for the six 
oil Br otar Sagar—06 degrees | months ended in March, 1943, and 
A 1942, respectively, follow: 


Municipal Bonds 


Bia Ask  Yid. 
% 


1961 116,00 » 
1950 110.00 





innipeg . 1944 100,00 1 
tPayable Can. & N.Y. “Fla 


Investment Trusts 





Bond _ Issues: .Y¥ 
: e lov" wen Price 


eeeeeeeeteoree: 10.85" 


Assoc ‘Brew hr oe ‘ais Pret. May 28 110 





Government Bonds 


Bid % Ask. 
wg oe 4 "(tone 18 1 131 imm| 4 
Stee 1960". 101) | 5 Feb. 1954 ee 1164 1198 | 33 Feb. 955 
Sept. “"" “992 1005 | *Se Ju ts ug. 
Bert: eae 2! 100, 101 | Se Oct. 1969... 125k 1268) 4h Jan. 
Oct. 1044 1054 | *Se Feb. 1970 ... 1254 1262 | aiperta: 
Nov. aay Ok > Can. Nat. W. Ind. Sasi wm | 22 Ot 

<1, 10t 102. | Grand Frank Paeifie Rly: | <5 Oct 


New Brunswick: British Columbia 
sss OF eT 3 Oct, 1... SR M8] eo. cer 
Jan. “*. 1018 1024 | 34 Aug. 1949... 962 902) 40, Fon” j951 °° 
June "4023 1 3) June 1956 ... 984 1003 c4i Oct * 
Oct. *** 4024 1 c4 Nov. 1947 ... 1102 1123 3 ° 
Nov. "1028 1 e44 Apr. 1061 ... 1112 1144 Si Feb. 1945 
Feb. *** 303 “104 | 5. Jan. eve M54 1174) § Feb. 1947 ... 
Oct. ++» 1064 1073 | Neva Seotia: Menttebs: 
June 1951 ... 1012 1022} 3 Jan. 1952... 984 100) 4 . 
Se «+. 1008 1012 | 34 June 1956 .., = 1013 41 Dec. 1956 
an. 1953 ... 10%) 1023 | 34 Nov dee 1022 % Dec. 1959 
June 1955 ... 99) 1004 | c4i Sept. 1952 ... 1132 1163 5h Oct. 
1956 ... 992 1002} c4i Nov. 1960 ... 1152 1183 @ Apr. 1947 
+» 1062 1072} c5 Mar. 1960 ... 1213 1243 pr. 
«++ 1072 1082 | Ontario: Saskatchewan: 
+e» 1005 1013) 2) May 1945 ... 1002 1023 | 4 
+++ 100) 1018} 3° Apr. 1948 ... 100 1015) 4, N 
«+» 99) 1001) 3 Nov. 1950... 995 101 | <4 Oct. 
++ 1082 1082) 34 Nov. 1951 ... 100) 102 | C$! Mar. 
+ 109) 1103) 33 May 1955 ... 100) 102 Aug. 
1960 ... 1072 1082) «4 June 1962 ... 1162 1182 5} Oct. 
+++ 1022 1032] 4, June 1950 ... 1083 1103} ® . 
33 June 1966 ... 1012 102%} 4) Jan. 3962 ... 1232 1263 *-Payable Can.. 
967 ::, 100 3101 | 5 Oct. 1948 :.. 109) 111 |o.paycble Can & NY” 
1968 ... 100 101 | 5 Dec, 1960 ... 1272 1301 | payable N.Y. a 
tual... 94 953) 55 July 1946 ... 1071 1083 | or atter Sept. 15, 1966. 
Dominion Guarant’d Bonds | ont. Hydre Commission: Traded flat. 
Can. Nat'l. ees 3 Aug. 1948 ... 100 1012 | paid at 50% of coupon rate, 
24 Jan. 1946 ... 100} 1014 | 34 Feb. 1953 .,. 1003 1024 | minimum rate 2°. 
3 May 1944 ... 1013 1024| 33 Apr. 1947 ... 1022 1044 | able at a premium. 
3 Dec. 1950 ... 100} 101} | Prince Edward Island: funds. 
3 Jan. 1959 . 994 100A| 4 Mar. 1954 ... 1014 1034 | average maturity. tle 
*4) . 1951... 121, 1233 | Quebec: able on or after earliest ma« 
Sept. 


*44 Feb. 1956... 1234 1254] 3 Nov. 1947... 994 1002 | turity shown and payable at 
44 July 1957 ... 1232 1254! 33 Mar. 1948 ... 992 1011!) maturity at 101. 





Unlisted Stocks 


April 20, 1943 (Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co., Toronto) 
Industrial: Bid Ask. Bid Ask. 
Acme Farm., pf. 72 77 | Minn. & Ont.p.c. 53 52 | Canadian Fire .. 
Andian National 22 .. | Mt. Royal Htl. c. 22 4 | Confed. 30% pd. . 
Anglo C. Tel., A., 81. 9 \M’row Screw, p.. 100 103) | Cons. Fi 


‘Atlas Steels, c....20 23 | Do. com. ..... 14 16 | Continental L. 
Do., pref...... 105 108 | Moirs, pfd. .... 154 .. | Crown Life ..... 2: 
B. C. Pulp, c.... 94 104 |Morrison Br. un. 6 8 | Dominion Fire .. 125 


Do., pid. ...... 63 .»’ | Neilson, Wm., c. 10 «+ | D. of Can. 
Barrymore Cl., p, 44 be DG Ms Giccccte 101 «« | Dom. Life . 
B. C. Sugar ..... 73 77 |N. Meth. Lady. p. 75 «. | Empire, 25 


B. C. Tel., p. .... 112. 116 | Ont. Tobacco,p.. 154 18 Emeisins 40° 5 
Brown, com..... 12 2).| Ont. Jockey C.. 800 -» | Great-West 


Do., pid. ...... 31 35 | Prov. Paper, p... 96) 101 | Halifax Fire .. 
Burns & Co., 7 81 | River, Silk... B.. 24 .. | imperial Life ... anit 

Das BG ssi. << 42 54 | Stand. Fuel, p... 511 54 | Manufac. Life... = 
Canada Tea. p... 284 .. | Stedman, pf. $50 544 574 | Monarch Life ... 
Can. Indust., A. 155 160 | Sutton Horsley .. i 14 | National Life .. 
Can. Mach.. c... 83 10 | Tor. Carpet,c. .. 67 «- | Sov. L. 25% 
Can. Ing. Rand . 62) 66 De.. BOGE ockce 674 723 | Sun Life 
Can. Mot. LAB. 8&8 +s | Un. Steel, A. pf.. 23 243 | Tor. General .... 
Cap. W. Cloth .. 5 .. | Viceroy Mfg.,c.. 124 .. | Western Assce. .. 

a MORE icc 17 is Do., pref. ..... 21 23 he diac 

Col. Realty ..... 34 = .. | West.Grain,un.. .. 194 | Western Life .... 
Chase, A. W., p. 163 18) Trust & Lean Stocks: 
 emeamene oe cae $ a om eee = 126 : un. . 
Cope . un. . rockville Tr. ... -» | Sec’s. Hold.. pf. . 
Corr. Box, c...-. 34 .. |Capital Trust .... 281 32 | Th Can. Inv Tr. 
Dover Ind. ...... 7 84 }Comm. Fin.,c... 7h .. 
Dunlop T. p. ‘$25 22 25 | Grey B. Tr. $50.. 44 


Do., pref. ..... 68 724 | Indust. Mtge..... .. 28 


Galt Brass. c. .. 10 12 | Lambton Loan .. 4 PT 
Goderich Elev... 94 103 | Lond. & W. Trust 34 374 ea P. 
Guard. Realty, p. 17 204 | Midland Loan .. 14 16 ara. Kitch., p. .. 
Guelph Carpet, c. 13 16 | Premier Trust .. 30 323 
Gurney Fdy., p.. 12 24 | Sherbrooke Tr. . 120 + 
Hart Battery ... 


$i .. | Sterling Trust .. 55 


Hayes Steel, c.. 14 153 | Trusts & Guar. . 32 35 

High. Dairy, pf.. .. 45 | Victoria Trust ... 64 67 

Inglis, John ..... 64 71 | Waterloo Trust .. 100 at 

Ingram & Bell, p. 88 ae Insurance Stocks: Int. Util. $1.75 p. 
Kingst. Ship., e.. 12 15 Brit. Amer. .... 51 53 5 


Loblaw Inc. c... 11 128) Canada Life ..... 320 335 | Mtl. Isl. Pwr. p. 





Unlisted Mines 


Toronte, April 20, 1943 


Bid Ask Bid Ask Bid Ask 
Algo Cop .20 .23 Cons Chib .06 .08 Banca 38 .40 
Adnaron .31 .34 De Santis Cald Bou .074 .08) 
Albany R (new) .07. .09 McMarma .11 .14 
(old) 02 .05 Dona Pat .012 .02i Moffatt H 
(new) 07 .10 Crowshore .03 .06 (new) .02) .034 
Amal Kirk .074 .083 | Eastward .09 .10 Mosher 09 .10) 
Anoki .02 .03 Gunflint .24 .27 McManus .01 .03 
Arno 02 .03 Goodrock .07. .09 Nat Mala .19 .21 
Arjon 17 «19 mares 013 .02 Naybob 01} .02 
Area 05 .06 Mal .10) .12 Nick Off 1.05 1.15 


Arntfield .002 .013 | Lk Geneva .06 . North Tin .12... 
Barb Lar .03) .044 | Largold .15 .1 Oklend 034 .04) 
Brengold .. .01} | Low Pete .32 .42 O’L Mala .04 .05 
Brock 06 .08 Magn Con .28 .32 Opemiska .07 .09 
Clift Con .34 .37 Metaliore .22 .25 Orpit -032 .04j 


Can Rad .02 .034 | Mid Iron, .37 .40 Pascalis .23 .25 
Cent Mani .024 .03 Majormic .46) .49j | Pelangio .09 .10 
Cheminis *.4 .05 Mart Bird .063 .07 Pontiac R 
Columbier..24 .26 Mata Con .13_ .16 (old) 08 09 





OIL ROYALTIES 





quota quota 1% 1% 19 
bbis.§ bbis.§ s $ $ 
Ace No. 1 gross ........ 38 465 195.46 169.70 166.41 
Alta. Oil Inc. No. i Ve eo € 88 42.40 33.20 37.60 
Do., No. 1 net ......... 65 88 33.60 26.00 21.60 
Do. No. 2 Ff. f.ccccee 3 380 198.00 168.00 152.00 
Do., No. 2 net ..sesc00 380 380 137.20 118.40 107. 
Allied No. 1 pfd. ........ % 93 41.60 37.31 32. 
Arrow No. 1 net ........ 135 135 39.00 34.00 42. 
Do., No. 2 net ...+..+. 170 170 50.00 55.00 54 
Atlas-Br. D. No. 2'pid. . 450 490 204.40 223.20 223.20 
Do., No. 3'pfd. ....... 430 500 nice ee Sides 
D. & D. net pid. ........ 75 715 28.00 28.00 ue 
East Crest No. 5 ........ 115 125 48.00 56.80 46.40 
Independent No..1 p. . 260 200 99.79 97.02 88.17 
Do., No. 1 gr. ...... «e 200 200 85.03 82.40 74.67 
Major Oil No. 1 pfd..... & 104 35.20 - 47.60 45.40 
Do., No. 1 QF. csseeece 104 43.60 50.40 49.20 
Do., No. 2 net ......... 350 450 165.60 155.20 120.00 
Do,, No. 2 gf. eso+.e-- 350 450 236.00 218.40 178.00 
Do., No. 3 net ..csesce 588 733 256.40 250.60 215.20 
Do., NO. 3 gr. cecsesee 58B 733 352.00 354.80 292.80 
Do., No. 4 met .sseesee 125 125 61.60 eas 49.20 
Do., No. 4 BT. e.ceeesee 125 1235 50.00 81.60 55.20 
Do., No. 7 pid. .......5 500 500 246.40 271.20 226.80 
Do., No. 7 dfd. ..se++-. 500 500 pews ase ota 
Do,, No. 7 @Y. .ssse-+- 500 500 - 216.40 «= 2248.00): 202.40 
Do.. No. 8 pfd. ....... 225 315 148 40 132.00 98.80 
Do., No. 8 QF. sessesee 225 315 130.80 118.80 91.20 
Do., Nor’8 dfd. ....+6. 225 315 3 Se 
Do., No. 9 gr. ...+-..6 320 350 151.60 147.60 134.00 
Do., No. 9 pid. ....... 320 350 mous 72.40 159.60 
Do., No. 9 dfd. ... 320 350 san ae seal 
Miracle ‘No. 1 net 300 355 96.04 122.91 90.12 
Do., No. 1 gr... 300 355 101.74 167.08 129.20 
Do., No. 2 pfd. . 200 220 156.19 - 91.16 
Do., No. 2 gr. ....... 200 8=6220 137.40 62.80 82.80 
Northclonme! No. "| gross ani avd ace none tad 
‘Northclonmel No. 1 pid. ... ove ss ates suke 
Northclonmel No. 1 dfd. ... eR wo as ery eo 
Renown No. 1 pfd. ...... 80 85 37.04 33.54 22.73 
Winalta No. 1 pfd....... 64 80 27.60 eves 27.60 
*Approximately 25% over dealers’ bid prices. 
sApproximate. tTo Jan. 31 only. 


Drilling Wells — Prices and Depths 


Drilling Offering 


Drilling Offering 
depth price 
Well: it. per 1% Well: 


643 
198 *4,375 Northend No. 2 pfd. 
= 4,100 Northend No. 2 


9. 
deaettesce | & 
8 
8 7,000 National Vulcan 


seecese 8,00 


*Pegged price. tAsteage royalty. 





Commodities § {Southern Canada 


+ Pre- Same 
Latest vious week 


tee’ wer uox.| Maintains Profits 


Cattle .......... $11.69 $11.79 $16.10 


ME Sc ccweswedis 16.67 16.68 15.15 oe 
Copper, Ib. .... *.12 12 12 Surpl vidends 
Cotton, Ib. ...... .2195 2195 ‘2110 plus After Di 


Sugar, raw, Ib. . °*.0374 .0374 037 i 
Wheat, Man. (bu.) 9914 98% ‘Tei Shows Small Decline for 


Coffee, Ib. ....... 09% 093 .093 * 
ae... (ea ee ae Six Months 
Weekly Indices 
U. S. Labor ...... 103.5 103.4 98.1 
Dow Jones (fut.) .. 90.80 91.30 90.80 
Wood, Gundy .... aaa m1 86.94 
Fishers. ..0...... : 11, 105.4 ox 
eseuthie. Sadlece.. ber next, were $1.6 million or prace 
Caae (D.B.S.): 
etail (Mar.).... 117.2 1169 115.9 | iod a year ago. Operating, mainten- 
van) < AS RTS, | ance, interest. and other charges 


Gt. Brit. Jan.) .. 1621 161.5 156.4 | Showed little change, but an increase 
‘Nete:—The base of indices is that 1926 | Of $37,388 in tax provision resulted in 
reducing the surplus to $11,023, as 


Bond Redemptions = | “tex. *-""", stattes 


» Inv. Tr ... 1 103)'| Surplus ..........665. 
“Batel a ae io iy 3 ies Six Months Ended ne 
vigaas oe 2 101 Gross earnings ...... 


ee ee ape aee 


int, degree. Panes 
Surplus ocrcccsecccece 






April 2, 3 CO*” (Supplied by Investment ee —- of Canada) 
ae 3 Mar. 1959 ... 
1952 


++ 100) 1018) 3 Jan. 1962 ... 1052 1072 | 054 Apr. 
Provineiat Gov't. Bonds | ¢ Mar. 1947 ||. 
+ 1063 ers 


Interest. being 


S Inv. Fd. sp. ord. 


4-Calculated to ts 
Dom. y ed Ist pf. 


Dom. Oilclo 
‘ Dominion Bank . 


Dominion Tar, p. 
Distillers Seag.. p. 


Bast: Steel Prod. 


Federal Grain, 5 : 
Gordon & Bel., A 
Do., B Ie wetees 


Halo —_ dens 


Home Oil wceeess- 


Metal p. & A p 
Inter. Nickel, pid. 
Island Mount’n G.M 


Saaind LG. 


Investment Trust Shares: 
Inv. Found. un 


ae Theatre Stocks: 
East. Steel, p. .. 20 22 |Guaranty Trust . 100 103 | Allen’s St. Cath. 
Fed. Grain, com.. 1 24 | Guelph & O. $50 46 523 


Do., Toronto, p. 


Noranda Mines ... 


Do., Oshawa, c. Ont. Steel Prod. .. 


Do., Oshawa, p. 


Can. W. N. Gas. 


Powell Rouyn 
Proprietary M. ... 
Pressed Metals .... 
Privateer Mine ... 
Quebec Power .... 
Rolland Paper ... 


> PP ° doses 
— pats pad. 


Gt. Lakes Pr., p. 


Pt Coldw .09 .33 
Propriet 5.30 5.50 


Que Mani "35 
Rand Mal a 


Saguenay Pwr., 
Shawinigan W. 
Sherwin Wms. .... 


Simpsons Ltd. 


Silbak Prem. M. . 
Simpsons, pref. .. 
echen: Sena South Can. Pwr. te 
Steel of Can. ..... 


St. Law. Flour .. 





Teck-Hughes .... 
esley Tobttn Gold ... 

i Davids ‘21 

Western Brew. .. 

H. Walker-Good. 


Westminster Pape! 
Weston, Geo.. pfd. 
Wood A. & J., pf 
Zellers .......- eax 

3 be es aes a ae 


Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 
Mar. 15 Feb. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


Total Offering 
daily daily pay. pay. pay. 
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9,643 $2,200 Northend No. 1 dfd. 
3,800 Northend No. 1’ gr. ... 


3,800 Empire = (Ont.)T ..06 


Toronto, lit! 
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alculated to 1950 
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fter earliest ma< 
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SS 
‘oronto) 

Bid Ask. 
ire .» 73h 78h 
pd.., 128 140 

. 33 “* 

L 27° 31g 
sees 250 270 
ire .. 134)° 138 
zen. . 125 a 
is at - 175 200 
p 6 7 
ee lls 876 
Life. 226 240 
> see 134, 14h 
fe .ce 2474 275 
fe see 220 ea 
fe ..e 33 36 
C.-ce 8 19 
9. . 1313 
oh one 275 300 
or 43 52 
So 41 
oswee 41 44 
D oces ae 143 


it Trust Shares: 





un... 414 44 
ope. «uae 
y. Ty. te 23 
stocks: 
Cath, 
See ee 
ston. 65 68) 
nto, p. 364 294 
at.. p. 60 66 
Pp... 3O oe 
wa,c. 10 12 
wa,p. 83 ee 
ues: 
Gas. 27 ok 
ee 103. 106) 
Pr.. p. 102 10S) 
L75 p. 15 os 
) De 06 4D ee 
wr. Dp. 44 oe, 
Bid . Ask 
Soldw .09 .33 


rriet 5.30 5.50 





dor 03 .033 
Mani .25 .27 
d Mal .14 .16 
air 39 441 
ria 03 .04 
olite .014 .02§ 
G.A. .10 .15 
D’Or .09 .11 
idon 212 .13$ 
nger .19 21 
acona .12. .. 
bill 09 .10, 
1 Iron .61 .66 
m L .10 .12 
on Min .04) .. 
i 01 .02 
ley -03 034 
Davids .21 .24 
Ore .28 .31 
tra -103 .12 
Bo ne 
J 
ota? Offering 
‘eb. 28 price* 
% per 1% 
$ $ 
130.04 oeee 
572.80 ecse 
40.40 ogee 
[10.00 5,500 
77.00 3,900 
597.70 1,400 
383.15 1,200 
369.20 1,700 
19.60 6,300 
a+ ae as 
393.80 1, 
187.60 _ 
76.25 aes 
moe eae 
106.60 ’ 
138.80 A 
49.20 . oan 
21.00 $589 
83.20 wane 
me 23 
526.00 —_ 
01.20 1,300 
47.80 4.900 
32.00 3 'a09 
13.68 3-300 
ve, 2800 
2 i‘ eeee 
S12 4200 
5 eae 1,300 
cae 800 
45.61 ones 
oes 900 
s 
rilling Offering 
epth . price 
ft. per 1% 
8,949 900 
8,949 3,500 
6.450 eese 
6.450 ouse 
8,593 4,375 
oo *1,100 
coco | 92,108 
: . 
rofits 
Dividends 


ecline for 


er Co.’s gross 
lf of the cure 
nds Septeme 
lion or prace 
he same pere 
ing, mainten- 


1o $11,023, as 
first half of 


April 24, 1943. 


Dividends Declared | 


Dominion Tar, p. . 1.37% 


Distillers Seag., p. -. 4125 May 1 

East. Steel Prod. ... .25 June 

Famous Players .... .25 May 

Federal Grain, p. .... 42 May 1 Apr. 15 / 

Gordon & Bel., A, c. *2 May 1 Apr. 24| 
Do., B com. ...... *40 May 

Hedley Mascot . 02 

Hallnor Mines . 10 June 1 May 7 

Hart Battery .......+- 25 Apr. 30 

Hiram Walker ..... 1 Junel5 May 14 
Do., pref. .s.coee 25 Junel5 May 14 

Home Oil ...+.+.-- *8.15 Junel5 May 10 

Honey Dew. .....++. 50 July 1 June 
perial Bank ....... 2 May 1 Mar. 31} 

ee Metal p.& Ap.150 May 1 Apr. 15 
Do., arrears ........ 15 May 1 Apr. 15 

Inter. Nickel, pfd. . 1.75 May 1 Apr. .1 


Int, Utilities, pfd. +.87%2 
Island Mount’n G.M. *.05 
Kerr-Addison ....... .05 


May 1 Apr. 21 
May 25 Apr. 23 





Date 
of 


* From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG. — The much-dis- 


cussed American buying of Cana- 
dian wheat began in earnest at 
the beginning of this week, turn- 
ing the tone of the Winnipeg mar- 


7|ket from something approaching 


feebleness to decided strength. 


The buying was apparently done 


| by the Commodity Credit Corp., 


through WU. S. dealers, who are 


making outright purchases at 
Winnipeg. 


Previous weakness had been the 


5 result of news of conversations be- 
ay 1 Apr.15| tween American authorities and 


members of the Canadian Wheat 


| Board, which had led to appre- 
| hensions that a deal outside of the 


market might be arranged be- 


tween the agencies of the two 


This 
pay- Date 
ai ¥ payable record 
Glove, pref... 3.25 May 1% Apr, 30 
Acmjo-candn. Oil, 6.04 May 15 1 
‘Anglo Can. Tel., p.. 68% May 1 Apr. 8 
‘Aluminum, pref. ... 1.25 May 1 Apr. 1 
Ault & Wibors, Pp. 1.37% May 1 Apr. 1 
Atlas Steels, com. ., 15 May 1 Apr. 16]. 
Aunor Gold ....+» 04 June 1 ay 7 
Montreal , 1.50 June 1 Apr. 30 
_— ot Toronto ., 2.50 June 1 May 15 
Rathurst Pr. & P.,A .2% June 1 Apr. 30 
Berens River Mines *.03 Junel0 May 7 
Brewers & Dist. ... 8.50 May 20 Apr 20 
Do., DonUS .....¢+ #10 May 20 Apr. 20 
Brazilian Tr. .--- 75 June iS Apr. 
RB. C. Tele. 2nd pf. 1.50 May 1 Apr. 16 
Broulan Pore. ...-+ *03 May 3i Apr. 30 
Caldweit Linen. pref. 37 May 1 Mar. 31 
Do., 2nd pref. .... .20 May 1 Mar, 31 
Can. Marconi ....-- 04 June 1 Apr. 15 
Calgary Power, P. -- 1.50 May 1 Apr.1 
Corr. Paper Box, p. 1.75 June bk May 17 
Do., arrearS ..+++++. 7 June 1 May 17 
Can. For. Invest. ¢. e.70 May 1 Apr. 1 
” Can, Bk. Commerce 1.50 May i Mar. 31 
Can. Bakeries, pfd.. 1.25 June 1 Apr. 30 
Can. Dredge & D..... 1 May 1 Apr, 1 
Can. Nor. Power ... 15° Apr. 26 Mar. 19 
Can. Breweries, pf. . _ 85 July 1 May 15 
Can. Bronze «+++» 3742 May. 1 Apr. 9 
Do. pref. ....2... 1.25 May 1 Apr. 9 
Can. Investors ++. -10 May 1 Apr. 17 
Do. extra ...seee 05 May 1 Apr.17 
Can. Converters .... 50 Apr.30 Mar. 15 
Candn. Ins. Shs. .. 1.00 May ll Apr. 30 
Candn. Oil Cos. .... -25 May15 Apr. 30 
Cockshutt Plow. +. 25 June 1 May 15 
Can, Indust. A B 1.25 Apr.30 Mar. 31 
Coast Brew. «~~. +++ .03 
Consumers Glass ., .50 May3l Apr, 30 
Can. Inv. Fd. sp. ord. .04 May 1 Apr. 15 
Cosmos Imperial ... 30 May15 Apr. 30 
Crown Cork ...+eee8 50 Mayi5 Apr. 15 
Dom. Fabrics, Ist pf. .75 May 1 Apr, 15 
Do. 2nd pi. .... 3742 May 1 Apr. 15 
Do., COM. «eeeeees -20 May 1 Apr. 15 
Dom. Oilcloth ... 304.10 Apr.30 Mar. 31 | 
Dominion Bank ....... 2 May 1 Apr. 15 
Dom. Engineering . 2 Mayi15 Apr. 19 


countries which would have pre- 


Apr. 28 Mar.30/| the five 


May 1 - 2 vented the transaction from hav- 


1 May 14 ing any favorable influence on 
1 Apr. 16 | prices. 


It was believed by some observ- 


1 Apr.24|ers that such procedure would 
May 15 Apr.21|/ have so reduced 


interest that 


| prices would have fallen to the 
minimum, and force all new deliv- 
eries of wheat by farmers into 
Wheat Board channels. 


Present Needs Satisfied? 


The general assumption is that 
or six million bushels, 


Kirkland L. G. . . 02 May. 4 Apr. 1 
Lamaque G. M. .10+.05 June 1 Apr. 30 | understood to have been purchas- 
bageiy's pent, «s+ a28 Jun. i Juh Pee Ree Commodity Credit Corp. 
bp 1.9000 as wees dikes 0 p. p. 3 7 - 

Ree 8.50 Dec. 11 Dee. 3 | already, will satisfy needs for the 
Leitch G. M. ....... .02 May15 Apr. 15 | ; . 
Loblaw Groc. Inc... .25 June 1 May 14 immediate present, but that buy- 
Laura Secord ...... #.20 


Madsen R. Lake ..  .03 
McMarmac R. Lake. §.04 
Neilson, Wm., p. .. 1.75 
Northern Ont. Pr. c.: .12 
Neon Pr. W. Can., p. 1.50 
Noranda Mines .... 1 


May 20 Apr. 20 
May 10 Apr. 20 
May 31 May 17 
Apr. 26 Mar. 31 
May 1 Apr. 15 
June 15 May 14 


Ont. Steel Prod, .... .25 May 15 Apr. 15 
Do., pref. os .sctes 1.75 May 15 Apr. 15 
Penmans ....«ses++. .75 Mayi15 Apr. 15 
De., pret. ...isassee 1.50 May 1 Apr. 1 
Powell Rouyn ...... *.02 May15 May 1 
Proprietary M. .... .05 May 6 Apr. 5 
Pressed Metals .... *.25 May.15 Apr. 15 
Privateer Mine . 8.02 May10 Apr. 25 
Quebec Power ..... 23> May 25 Apr. 19 
Rolland Paper .... .15 May15 May 5 
Do., QOGEs.. dese 150 June 1 May 15 
Regent Knit, pfd. .. 40 June 1 May 1 
DD., 06s -bpeassweee d 40 Sept. 1 Aug. 2 
D0... scagsiestdsaenecs 40 Dec. 1 Nov. 2 
Royal Bank ....... 1.50 June 1. Apr. 30 
Royal Trust ........ 80 May 1 Apr. 20 


Saguenay Pwr., p. 13742 May 1 Apr. 14 
Shawinigan W. ... .22 May25 Apr.19 
Sherwin Wms. ...... 15 May 1 Apr. 15 


ob ROT. sissiece 1.75 July 2 June 10 
Simpsons Ltd. .... 42.00 June15 May 15 
Siscoe Gold ........ 014 June 15 May 12 
Silbak Prem. M..... .04 Apr. 26 Mar. 26 
Simpsons, pref. .. 1.6242 May 1 Mar. 21 

Do., @TTears ..éeee 2 Junel5 May 15 
South Can. Pwr. ......20 May 15 Apr. 20 
Steel of Can. ...e-.. -73 May 1 Apr. 7 

1O;. DIOL, oe cccanes.c1d. may. 1. Avre:7 
St. Law. Flour ..... 35 May 1 Mar. 31 

Do., @Xtra .seee ° May 1 Mar.31 

ee ea 1.75 May 1 Mar. 31 
Teck-Hughes ..... 8.10 June 1 Apr. 30 
Tobutn Gold ...... -01 May 22 Apr. 22 
United Corp. A... .37 Mayi15 Apr. 15 
Western Brew. .... .15 May15 May 1 
Wilsit csdeskssenee 25 July 1 June 1 
H. Walker-Good. ., 1 Junel15 May 14 

Do... $@MRE 34055 cn 25 Junel5S May 14 


Westminster Paper.. .25 May 1 
Weston, Geo., pfd. .. 1.25 May 1 
Wood A, & J,, pid. 1.75 May 


Zellers scserccceecssses -20 May 1 Apr. 15 
Do., prehs oskccesa 3742 May 1 Apr. 15 
v. Y. funds. sSubject to approval of 


Foreign Exchange Control Board, «On 
arrears. *Interim. tArrears eliminated 
by this payment. Initial. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO, 223 
\7OTICE is hereby given that a 
iN dividend of one and one half 
per cent (being at the rate of six 
per cent per annum) upon the 
paid-up capital stock of this bank 
has been declared for the current 
quarter and will be payable at the 
bank and its branches on and efter 
Tuesday, the first day of June 
next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 3th 
day of April, 1943. 

By order of the Board. 
S..G. DOBSON, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., April 13, 1943. 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 8 
1 Apr. 15 














—— 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No. 242 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent upon the paid 
up capital stock of this Institution 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending 30th April, 1943. The divi- 
dend will be payable at the Head 
Office of the Bank and its Branches 
on and after Saturday, the first day 
of May, 1943, to shareholders of 
record of the 15th April, 1943. ~ 


By Order of the Board, 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 11th March, 1943. 





The Bank of Toronto 


——— 


Dividend No. 247 





Notice is hereby given that a Divi- 





tion (tons) 157,467 
dend of Two and One-half per cent | acon. om Teeter oil be held for'ing | Steel roguction . (ons) 248,88 
fe hk Paid-up oom page reception of the Annual Report, Election | CONSTRUCTION— 
current cusntsat aaitee ine will of Directors, and the transaction of such cae enue or .° et see 
be payable at’ the bank and A aan as may legally come before | ‘Covent prod., bbls. <Jan.) 294,135 
ranches on and after the first day : 5 AGRICULTURE— 
= June next, to shareholders of Pay tyr rages Smee gen ena 9 =: Flour prod,, bbis. ..: (Feb.) ss 
Ccord of May 15th, 1943. of April, 1943, both days inclusive. on gale saree aes 612'905 
By Order of the Board. By order of the Board, SEA FISHERIES—t 
PATRICK DUBEE, Vio eeares Jan.) 447,600 
B.S i ed Secretary-Treamurer, | FSR OWS 1 (Jan) 143,000 
Genera nager. | Montreal, January 26th, 1943. NEWSPRINT— se 
Prod . sees (Feb.) ' 
rae Gens (Feb.) 207,798 
vm Timed (NORANDA MINES, LIMITED *2z at. 
Limited NO ’ “Goal prod. tons... (Feb) 1,388,832 
DIVIDEND NOTICE DIVIDEND NOTICE Petroleum prod., bri. (Jan. 860,790 
A divi One Quar- in- | ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(Februa 
ividend of Three and One Notice is hereby given that an se tai monthly, 1,000 kw.h.'s 2,951 
ter Per Cent (3%%) has been de-| terim dividend of Oné Dollar ($1.00) | | oo. ipusTRiaAL FACTORS— 
Clared upon the 6%% Cumulative | per share, payable in Consors funds, | OTHE® otek Se b) 
eterred Shares of Capital Stock of fas been by, the “sBotton eonsump., tb (Rlar:) ieee 
this Company, to be paid on the! of nors Limited, sCigarette cons., No.t (Mar.) 1, 
seventeenth day of , 1943, to June 15, ee of FINANCE ee 
of scree om ABH, 90 1h. | pages Me ume Se Panne AY | pang aus am tA 
5 epee te ot MR ERADEIELD, | Seenyvaea sien Srecee 
Montreal, ? : Secretary. ppl 


April 19th, 1943, 
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June 1 Apr. 30/ ing will be resumed before long. 


Indeed there would probably not 
be enough wheat for sale to fill 
the expected orders for 25 to 50 
million bushels to which the busi- 
ness is expected to run unless 
either the buying should be 
spread over some period of time 
or the Canadian Wheat Board 
should offer its holdings freely in 
the market. 


When aggressive buying 


Sales Drop Seen 


ByMcCollHead 


Civilian Sales Decline 
Partly Offset by Greater 


Aviation Demand , 


From Our Own Cértespondent 

MONTREAL.—Present indications 

point to a further decline in sales of 
motor gasoline during the current 
year, according to a statement made 
by J. M. Pritchard, president, at the 
annual meeting of McColl Frontenac 
Oil Co. This decline, he added, 
should in some part be offset by the 
rising demand for aviation gasoline 
and requirements of the essential 
war industries for lubricating and 
industrial oils. 
: The problems presented to the oil 
industry by lack of adequate facili- 
ties for the transportation of crude 
oil, Mr. Pritchard told the share- 
holders, have accentuated the need 
for greater reserves of crude. Along 
these lines he reported the company 
has in recent years spent about $500,- 
000 in a search for new sources of oil 
in western Canada, This exploratory 
work will be continued and 
extended. 

In discussing dividends the presi- 
dent said that the payment which is’ 
made in respect of 1942 earnings may. 
be taken as evidence that the direc- 
tors have in mind the desirability of 
providing the shareholders with a 
return on their investment when 
conditions and earnings. warrant it. 


in 








Cotton Operations 
On, Lower Scale 


Cotton mill operations continue to 
run behind those of a year ago, 
judged by the number of bales of 
cotton opened. Last month the mills 
opened 44,200 bales. This contrasts 
with 47,896 bales in the same month 
last year. 

For the first quarter of 1943 Cana- 
dian mills opened 118,574 bales, as 
against 132,011 bales for the like per- 
iod last year. 


DIVIDEND. NOTICES 





Montreal Tramways 
Company 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


NOTICE is hereby given that in accord- 
ance with the By-laws of the Company, 
the Annual General Meeting of the Share- 
holders of MONTREAL TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY will be held at the Company's 
Offices, Tramways Building, 159 Craig 
Street West, Montreal, P.Q., at 12 o'clock 





Toronto, April 16,1943. - 


U. S. Starts” 


Purchases in Winnipeg Market Stren gthen Prices’ "| 








March first put prices up above 
the dollar level it was generally 
thought that most of the selling 
had been done by the, Canadian 
Wheat Board as there was ‘no 
othér source for large scale offers, 
Similarly it was believed that most 
of the buying had been done by 
a small: group. 

Later the number of people in- 
terested in the market increased, 
as did the quantity of wheat avail- 


just been bought will be, resold 
through American Government 
agencies for feed in the New Eng- 
land States. Later some Canadian 
wheat may be subject to the gran- 
ular milling process in United 
States mills, to prepare it for use 
in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. 

Under that process approxi- 
mately 60% of the wheat is made 
available for distilling and the 


All the talk about prospects of American buying of 
Canadian wheat has now. crystallized into action, with the 
result that the Winnipeg market is showing decided 
strength. For a while, there had been indications that. 
the U. S. Commodity Credit Corp. would purchase direct 


from Canada’s Wheat Board, which would have pre- 


where activities are arousing 
a long day. 


able for sale. Farmers began of- 
fering their deliveries on the open 
market instead of to the Wheat 
Board. 

But new buying hardly . kept 
pace with new offerings and 
tended to dry up during the per- 
iod of uncertainty as to how the 
business with the United States 
would be done. 


For New England 


So far reports from correspond- 
ents south of the line suggest that 
the Canadian wheat which has 


vented the transaction from bolstering prices. 
apparently the buying is being done in the open market, 





But 


more interest than in many 


remainder is used for feed, 

So long as an American Gov- 
ernment agency was doing the 
buying, the questions of duty and 
of restrictive quotas against the 
admission . of Canadian wheat 
could be ignored. There are 
rumors unconfirmed, however, 
that the American authorities 
may consider removing the re- 
strictiye quotas and also cutting 
in half the duty of 40 cents per 
bushel. 

That can be done under Ameri- 


} can tariff legislation by executive 


The Week in Business 


To indicate the long-term trend of the Canadian economy, The 
Financial Post has devised a new index of production which is 
ne this week for the first time. The index is available back to 
1919, with monthly figures prepared from 1929 to the present. (See 


chart, page 5.) 


Latest figures show a moderate increase in March over the pre- 


ceding month, establishing a new 


peak for the period since records 


were first available. Accelerated production, particularly in connec- 
tion with the war programme; is indicated in the expansion from an 
; index of 206.9 in March last year to 253.4 this year. 

While production of civilian goods rose in the first year or two of 
war, in response to the sudden demand based on higher incomes, 
| greater part of the immense expansion has been. due to war orders. 
| Since the beginning of 1941 considerable reduction has been rec- 









163.4 of Mar., 1942. 


a a year ago than did 
reported. 


Mar. 
eFinancial Post Production Index 253.4 
National income. D.B.S. (c) .... wees 
Dom, war expend. (million $)..., base 
Dom. total revenue (G0,) «..+55 oese 
Dom. totalexpend. (40.) «+50 
Dept. store sales index no. . 
Retail sales index no. .......+.> ee 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) 
Divd. payment indexs ........... 
eBank deposits (1935-39100) .... 
Cash and cheque pay. index .. 
Bank debits (1935-39=100) 
Money supply ‘c) ..... (egvanane . 


NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— 


sProduction ratio ........:ces6 te 
sShipment ratio 


RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 


Tons (D.B.S. index) .....--ss++ 
Cars (D.B.S. index) 


COST OF LIVING— 
D.B.S. index 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX Ne. D.B.5.— 


All industries 
Manufacturing oe 
Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (b) .... eooe 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) .... 


151.7 
saa 


ete neleweweenene 
eree 
eee weeerneee 


RAILWAYS— 1943 


eCarloadings (week Apr. 10) 66,439 
aC.P.R. gross (week Apr. 14) $ 5,320,000 
sC.N.R. gross ..» (Mar.). $ 36,100,000 


sC.N.R. net rev. .... (Mar.) $ 7,884,676 
C.P.R. gross rev. .. (Feb.) $ 20,333,526 
C.P.R. net rev.-.... (Feb.) 2,819,368 


{RON AND -STEEL—(February)— 





drded in output of civilian goods but expansion in war goods has more 
than counterbalanced any such reaction. 


Bank deposits, a significant figure on the eve of a 
new Victory Loan campaign, rose in March compared 
with the preceding month. The index reached 151.7 
for March this year. This compares with 150:0 for 
February but is well below the 157.0 of January or the 


Newsprint industry produced at a rate equivalent: 
to 64.9°> of capacity in February this year compared 
with 81.4° a year ago. Shipment ratio kept closer to 


production at 65.1 against 77.4. In 


tons the first two months of 1943 have seen a drop of 
22.8% in newsprint production. 


Carloading in the week ended Apr. 10 this year 
rose moderately but the cumulative total this year is. 
still down 1.2%. ‘Gross revenues of the railways, how- 
ever, is rising, the Canadian National béing 20.2% up 
this year to date and the Canadian Pacific up 10.8%. 


_ Gold receipts at the Mint reflect the curtailment 
taking place in this industry. A drop of 17.3% is 
reported to date this year. 


Raw cotton consumption in Canadian mills in March 
rose about two million pounds, but for the first quarter 
of 1943 a drop of about 1.1 million pounds, or 2.1%, is 


Cigarette consumption continues to rise each month 
with the first quarter of 1943 showing an increase of 
_ 24.3% over the same period of 1942, 


— 











Feb. Jan. Dec. Year Ago 
252.0 239.0 234. 206.9 
yee 693 647 0 
199.6 185.0 . 218.9 132.5 
169.4 216.8 175.0 111.1 
228.1 233.2 360.4 163.2 
154.3 147.8 146.6 142.8 
169.1 155.8 156.4 154.7 
145.9 139.9 148.0 136.1 
+16.4 +7.9 +14.6 +-15.3 
122.3 122.5 122.7 121.1 
150.0 157.0 189.0 163.4 
149.2 155.3 166.0 112.7 
152.1 148.3 142.1 118.5 
4,182 4,344 4,347 3,607 
64.9 65.6 66.0 81.4 
65.1 60.4 65.8 W74 
175.5 155.1 175.9 169.3 
139.7 130.5 145.2 140.4 
116.9 117.1 118.8 115.9 
181.2 183.7 186.5 165.4 
222.1 219.6 221.7 191.2 
139.5 131.9 144.3 118.5 
214 16 230 178 
Jan. 1 to date % 
1942, 1943 ‘1942 Change |, 
62,907 906,585 917,657 —1.2 
4,493,000 73,880,000 653,000 +108 
28,706,000 95,707,000 79,623,000 +20.2 
6,423,448 17,480,001 15,225,000 -+-14.8 
18,238,114 39,261,446 36,898,387 +64 
3,014,013 5,060,023 6,198,076 —I18.3 
143,973 254,567 307,129 —17.1 
242,921 452,596 ~ 501,937 —9.8 
17,850,400 42,113,900 41,783,500 +0.8 
4,405,775 5,610,073 10,838,462 —~48.2 
283,395 eleubicne on eh pEene +3.8 
1,584,978 3,953,774 3,140,828 +25.8 
93,089 229,574 280 —18.6 
507,007 1,623,510 1,594,945 +18 
TIO 2 aichecae.  leaeewes - —i2.0 
OFT OOO. iwecccse |<) Sawasess —18.9 
278,101. 455,351 590,005 22.8 
249,134 407,379 523,430 —22.1 
1/712,014 3,101,068 3,631,278 —14.6 
‘377,100 , 1,164,622 —17.8 
875,659 obs sense ereesee —15 
2,864,438 +11 
__ 2,626,084 . +68 
"708.80 +263 
- 2,092,864 +26.2 
00,238 +1786 
357 00 19 
Ny 3 oh 
omitted, 


order. Such steps if they should 
be taken would have a very strong 
bullish. effect in the Winnipeg 
market, But also quite possibly 
some weakening effect in the Am- 
erican market tending to force the 
two much closer togethér than at 
present, 

Some Chicago observers pro- 
fessing acquaintance with official 
thinking at. Washington, say that 
while the U.:S. Government may 
later take such steps, the approach 
to them will be gradual so that 
preliminary distribution of Cana- 
dian wheat through government 
channels may give the couniry 
time to get used to the idea that 
imports are actually necessary. 

Against Price Rise 

Authorities at Washington are 
definitely anxious that wheat 
prices should not rise much above 


Lakes to a sufficient extent to let 
the eastern fleet: get up to Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Late- 
‘ness of the opening of navigation 
suggests that many of the carriers 
which take a grain cargo down the 
lakes will be able to take only one 
before they are diverted to the 
ore carrying trade when ore piles 
are sufficiently thawed to make 
easy the handling of ore. 


For a time it was supposed that 
a good deal of the capacity of the 
lake fleet during the opening per- 
iod of navigation would be devot- 
ed to oats and barley. Now pros- 
pects for moving coarse grains are 
impaired by the fact that ship- 
-ment is desired of wheat recently 
bought by the United States while 
exporting firms are anxious to 
keep on hand stocks of wheat at 
eastern lake ports, to be available 
for such later demand as develops 
south of the line. 





The Business 
Of Farming 


By GORDON L. SMITH 


City people may not realize it for 
several months yet but recent 
weather has been hone too favor- 
able for food production. This time 
last year farm''seeding was in full 
swing and crops like fall wheat, 
clovers and grasses had come 
through the recent winter in splen- 
did shape and were making rapid 
progress. 

The situation is far different today. 
It is true that there has been plenty 
of moisture both in the east and the 
west but along with this there has 
been far too much high cold wind 
and frost, This has delayéd spring 
work to the point where farmers 
are now referring to this as a late 
spring, and there has been some 
loss, perhaps serious loss to the 
wintering crops. 

* “ ca 


Freezing and Thawing Hurts 

Alternate freezing and thawing, 
and there has been much of it in 
many parts of Canada this spring, 
is a bad combination on crops, like 
fall wheat, clovers and grasses that 
must go through the winter during 
their cycles of growth. Such weather 
expands then contracts the top sur- 
face of the soil and in so doing 
breaks the tiny feeding roots of the 
plants. This causes starvation which 
is always weakening 
fatal.” Evidence is the quick turning 
of the plant from a healthy dark 
green to a dull brown. City lawns 
suffer likewise but grass is usually 


‘*tgugher than wheat or clovers. 
| . 


Dairy Raw Material 

‘If there has been any extensive 
killing of clover and grasses this 
epring this will react on the dairy 
industry: which furnishes us with 
our’ milk, cream, butter and cheese 
and in addition a badly needed sur- 
plus for export to Britain. Clover 
cand grass both as hay and pasture 
is a basic raw material and the 
more plentiful the supply the great- 
er the milk flow. Last year the hay 
crop’ was very large. And with this 
late spring and practically no new 
pasture in sight yet it was a mighty 
good thing that it was large. 

SPO: er 

Spring and Harvest 

Generally speaking the biggest 
crops follow early seeding and that 
is why there is a growing concern 
about backward weather in coun- 
try districts this spring. When grain 
and other things are planted early, 
of course, there is less danger of 
heat and drought checking first 
growth, which, with most things, 
must be made in cool, moist 
weather. Given this good start then 
crops are better able to stand high 
temperature later. An early start, 
too, permits the farmer to spread 


and often. 


his outdoor work over a longer per- 
iod, and get more done with the same 
man, horse or mechanical power, a 
very important point in this year 
of extreme labor shortage. 
. “8 * 

Labor Shortage 

Just how serious is that shortage is 
indicated by a letter from a Post 
reader whose farm is located in one 
of the best districts in central On- 
tario, He writes: 

“Yesterday I was talking to a 
neighbor, a man in his forties who 
is such a good farmer that to walk 
over his farm is both a discourage- 
ment and inspiration. Three years 
ago this man was a happy and 
encouraged farmer, with his 
hundred-acre ‘plant’ built up on 
a basis of a competent hired as- 
sistant. Today he and his wife are 
weary to discouragement, Said 
he, with a note of desperation, 
‘Can you suggest where I might 
get a man to help me? I am fall- 
ing into bed at night with my 
clothes on.’ ee 

“Alleged representatives of the 
country’s food producers, in and 
out of the House -of Commons, 
seem to be harping on ‘prices,’ as 
if they would solve the immediate 
problem. This serves but to cloud 
the issue. I do not hear my friends 
complaining about prices, nor 
alleging that increases in them- 
selves could solve the problem.” 

* - « 


Exports of Breeding Stock 

There has been some head shak- 
ing over the successful C.P.R. dis- 
persal sale of its Strathmore Hol- 
stein herd the other day. Many fine 
animals went to California, Good 
prices were paid but some observ- 
ers voiced the opinion that Canada 
could ill afford to spare this excel- 
lent breeding stock. To the writer 
this seems debatable. 

For a great many years Canada 
has been exporting highest grade 
dairy breeding stock to the United 
States with no apparent ill effects 
on the home supply. In fact this 
lucrative export is credited with 
really developing the local indus- 
try. 

In so far as dairy cattle are con- 
cerned and more especially in Hol- 
steins, Canada occupies a similar 
place to that of the north of Eng- 
land and Scotland in the Shorthorn 
cattle business, For over a century 
British breeders have been export- 
ing highest grade stock to the whole 
world, with especially heavy ship- 
ments to the Argentine, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. Yet 
no one has seriously suggested that 
such a trade threatens to under- 
mine the home foundation stock, 
Actually it provides the necessary 
incentive to English and Scottish 
breeders to keep on improving théir 
cattle with the assurance that there 
will be a market, 





Wheat 


Winnipeg Grain Futures. 


Prices 
Cash Quotations 





low for years from 1935 to-date inclusive are 
by Dominion Bureau of statistics. ' 


’ ine : 
20 oo 
. Indust, Golds B.M. 
Apt. 20 ... 1243 81.93 73.19 
» 1D... s 
pr. 17... 11824 «83.81 72.68 
1... 111.88 / 433 «(72.53 
tee MLSS 85.6172. 
14... 121,15 72. 


Week of April 19, 1943 For Week 
Crop year from High Low Apr. 19 Prev. Week 
Aug 1, 1942 for for Close Wheat: High Low Hi Low 
Hi Low week week Apr.19/1 Nor. ... .99% ..96 ‘ 96% 
Wheat 2 Nor. ... .96% .92% .95% .92% 
1.02% 91% May .... 1.00% 95% 99 3 Nor. ... 94% .90% .94% .90% 
1.03% 95% July .... 1.01 96% 90%. | 4 Nor. ... 92% .88 92 88% 
1.03% 96 Oct. ..+. 1.02% 97% 1.00% /5 Wheat, 895% 85% .89% .85% 
Oats* ; 6 Wheat. .89% .85 89 85% 
Sie “Ate uly 21. Bie Bie ar] OM 
, ‘ UlY oes. ‘ 
2c. W 51% 51% .51% 31% 
ae eer es ee LE ik Me wee 
64% 62% May eee 64% 64% 64% Barley: 
-64% 62% July .... 64% 64, 64% | -1-Feed . 61% 61% 61% .61% 
Rye 2 Feed . 59% .60 
(77% = 56% May... -T1%e 8.73% TT ay ~ 
11%, 65 July oo6 TT 674%‘ TT | | Be? 
-18% .70% Oct. ., 18% .75% 78 |20.W 16% .13% 08 6 
*At ceiling 
Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 
: Food Power 
Mach. Pul and and : and Total 
Mahar and = § and —— ; —- allied Bever- mae. — “En soul 
No. 0 equip. paper ing prod, ages mater. Ban es 4. 
Securities 8 Bhi ae 4 10 12 °° 18 is: 8 19° 9% 
(Base 1935-39=100) 
#1935 te om 
gh oven & 234.4 140.7 123.7 195.7 118.3 128.3 153.4 1468 118.2 145.0 1341 
hace? 51.6 61.2 412 784 735 703 68.7 60.23 69.0 65.2 61.1 
3 Monthly Figures: : 
‘dan. sso. 90. 75.3 82.4 62.9 1143 $3 100.7 84.0 885 76.7 90.0 16.3 
Feb. .....+ 94.0 75.8° 88.3 67.2 117.4 88.1 111.6 85.0 68.0 186 88.0 18.7 
3 
Weekly Figurés: : 
Mar. 4... 96.6 60.8 91.4 66.1 117.2 81.6 110.7 84.9 89.1 187 e184 78.9 
Mar.11,.. 96.3 76.7 . 90.1- 65.1 1183 80.7 11234 83.9 87.0 980.0 4 78.1 
eer 18... 955 763 886.3 63.3 1164 80.7 1118 846 869 80.3 903 17.7 
r.25... 95.4 73.4 88.9 644 119.1 81.0 1123 85.8 87.3 81.0 913 785 
Apr. 1... 90.5 782 89.0 69.1 119.1 841 ks 07.4 92.5 808 26.9 743 
Apr. 8... 101.3 79.4 90.3 68.8 12916 85.5 127.7 885 92.5 80.7 90.7 82.9 
Apr. 15... 101.0 782 95.2 67.7 1209 86.9 127.3 91.2 97.0 80.9 1020 82.5 
based on weekly figures 
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Grain: Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPES 





Brenches Threugheu?- Coneddy 


4. 





McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds 


: Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 
Grain Merchandising 
MANITOBA ~ SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 


Offices: DULUTH ~- MINNEAPOLIS 


FEDERAL 
GRAI 


LIMITED 


OPERATING TERMINAL ELEYAIOR 
436 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
163 COAI 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 


Our Service and Factlities Guarante: 


GRAIN 
MASTER FEEDS 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


* Also Owning and Operating 
THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


CO. LIMITED 
SARNIA ONTARIO 


QUEEN Ss QUAY, TORONTO) 


lll 


HALLET & CAREY 
LIMITED 
GRAIN -, STOCKS - BONDS 


Exporters - Grain Futures 


Head Office — WINNIPEG, Man. 
- Branch — FORT WILLIAM, Ont. 
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DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


Se... 


All Grades Feed BARLEY 

SAMPLE WHEAT 

BULK or SACKED 
Barley Meal 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 
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McWatters Gold 
Wartime difficulties affected oper- 


ations at McWatters Gold Mines in 


1942. but “it is possible that suffici- 
ent. ore ‘will be available to operate 
the mill another year,” Mine Man- 
ager W. J. Hosking reports. 

Grade of this ore, however, will ae 
low only 2 limited amount of devel- 
opment, it is noted, and future of 
the mine depends on ‘results secured 
in this work. 

Diamond drilling below the. 1,200- 
ft. level is stated to have shown in- 
teresting values but no definite ore. 
Preparations have been made for 
sinking a winze to further explore 
this area. 

Income and Surplu ecount 
: Years Ended me : 














. 31 
Bulli oti ay 1941 
on production .. $325, 

Less: ‘Development . 17,806 86,982 
REINS 4 bic cciseies 130,701 103,851 
ONE .s cosriiivsevc ° 63,055 71,019 
Office expense ..... 14.538 13,112 
Exec. salaries . 1,500 1,500 
Directors’ fees ...... 380 220 
ee bullion . 4,068 5,263 
DOT i ceaccicecce 1,301 24,713 
H. . & gen. exp. . 2,668 3,687 
ROOD Coc stccscat ews 12,180 6,537 
Deficit of subsidiary  ...... 29 
Operating profit .. 56,871 91,673 
Ada: Int. & dividends 5,221 1,361 
Profit on equipment __....... 258 
Total net income .... 62,092 93,292 
: Depreciation .. 34,146 54,274 
Outside explor. w/o 20,221. acces 
Senkcneiaes 
Net profit .......... 7,725 39,018 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 62,382 10,628 
Surplus forward . 70,107 49,646 
Earned per share .... $0.004 $0.021 


None paid. 
Ne. of Shs. Outstand. 
Working capital ..... 


Consolidated Smelters 

Record production and operating 
earnings were achieved by Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. in 1942 
despite continued sale of bulk of the 
company’s output at relatively low 
U. K. prices—3.04 cents for lead and 
3.6 cents for zinc. After allowing for 
higher taxation, net earnings were 
equal to $3.72 a share, the same as 
the previous year. 

Sale of all the zinc production and 
65% of lead output to the United 
Kingdom means a saving to the 
British Government of $22 millions 
a year on the basis of U. S. prices of 
6.5 and 8.25-9.25 cents a pound for 
lead and zinc, respectively. 

Development work is stated to 
have continued satisfactory at the 
main Sullivan mine with ore re- 
serves maintained even though ton- 
nage of ore mined was increased. Re- 
cent diamond drilling has indicated 
ore: to the east of the fault on the 
east side of the mine. 

The report points out that approxi- 
mately half the 1942 taxable income 
is assessed at rates lower than those 
presently existing and consequently 
the company will be faced with a 
higher rate of taxation in 1943. The 
1942 increase in working capital, 
noted below, is stated to be in line 


1,872,506 1,872,506 
$403,358 $308,756 


_ Reports 


5 


with the directors’ policy of prepara- 
tion for the postwar period, 

Sales to the United States» were 
somewhat larger than in 1941 due to 
increased shipments .of lead. and 
mercury; At request of the .. 
ion vernment, capacity of the 
Pinchi Leake mercury plant was 
doubled in 1942 and the plant now 
has a capacity 20 times its initial 
capacity of three years ago. 

Development ‘at the Con mine is 
stated to continue satisfactory but 
with present government restrictions 


preventing the use of the new plant. 


extensions, it may become necessary 
to discontinue operations. The mill 
on the Red Rose tungsten property 
has been enlarged but the Box and 
Ptarmigan mines have been closed 
down due to war conditions. The 
mill at the Big Missouri mine has 
been dismantled. 

The Brilliant power site of West 
Kootenay Power Co. is-being devel- 
oped at an estimated cost of $9,250,- 
000 with a tax credit over 1941 to 
1944 granted to cover it. 

Income and Surplus Acceunt 
Dec. 31 














Years Ended 
1942 1941 
pee —— vues 109,662 $20,623,000 
xec. fees. 
nee aie 4 Saede 144,547 134,633 

Directors’ fees ..... 44,500 47,535 
Add apt revenue: 

Rev. fr. invests. & 

GAVE. sede nctases 213,229 1,710,888 

Gain on bds. & stk. 

BOND si ccvdccnsicnse 70,663 5,122 
Net earnings ........ 25,204,507 22,156,842 
Less: ‘Depr., normal. 2,398,081 2,494,030 

Depr., accelerated. 2,501,156 ...... 

Depr. of min. inv. 1,303,651. 1,312,902 

Mineral & inc. tax 46,800,000 5,650,000 

Insur. res€rve .... © cesses 500,000 
Net profit .......... 12,201,617 12,199,910 
Less appropriations: 

Dividends ......... * 8,189,552 8,189,531 
Surplus for vear .... 4,012,065. 4,010,379 
Add: Prev. surplus... 6,078,002 6,067,6 
Adjust. metal deliv. . 248,589 = nneeee 
— from approp. 

ibe suk sséebe> 1,127,132 Sie hai 
ees Tsf. toappr.surp. ...... 4,000,000 

Postwar conting. .. 4,000,000  ...... 

Prov. for ins. res. 500,000 © keen 
Bal. carr. fwd. ..... 6,965,788 6,078,002 


sIncluding $231,000 refundable portion 
of Excess Profits tax. 


Earninge per Share and Divd, Record: 
Com. (new): Earned $3.72 $3.72 
Paid 


a $1+-$1.50 
Shares ans > 3,276,329 3,276,329 
Working capital. ....$28,22 . 


. -$28,229,365 $21,166,074 
Buffalo Ankerite 


Decreases in production, profits 
and ore reserves were experienced 
by Buffalo Ankerite Gold. Mines in 
1942 but diamond drilling indicates 
development will add: a substantial 
amount of ore at new lower levels, 
the annual report states. 

Earnings for 1942 of four cents a 
share were the lowest in many years 
but the company was able to increase 
working capital from $103,849 to 
$548,505 during 1942, No dividends 
were paid in 1942 but one of five 
cents a share has been declared pay- 
able April 6, 1943, and if net earn- 
ings continue in 1943 as in the ‘pre- 
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@ The development of finishes for 
industrial products calls for knowl- 
‘edge and experience. That’s what 
you get when you call in the 
THORP-HAMBROCK man. He 
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| Sherritt, F robisher, Propose. Big Scale Output at Soo: 


By GORDON M. GRANT 

Plans for development on an ex- 
tensive scale at the Sherritt 
Gordon Frobisher Exploration 
iron properties in the Michipicoten 
area are in an advanced stage and 
a decision on production capacity 
and other details will likely be 
made in the near future, The Fi- 
nancial Post is informed. 

Altogether more than 30 million 
tons of hematite and siderite iron 
ore have. either been proven or 
inditated by drilling at the Jose- 
phine and Ruth properties held in 
this area, while surface showings 
at the Lucy group of claims—a 
third property in which Frobisher 
and Sherritt Gordon have éach a 
50% interest—are suggestive of 
further large tonnages of siderite. 

Josephine Furthest On 

Development is most advanced 
at the Josephine property where 
1.6 million tons of hematite, aver- 
aging about 51% iron, have been 
placed in the “blocked out” cate- 
gory following draining of Parks 
Lake and sinking a shaft to 1,055 
ft. Development continues to ex- 
tend the tonnage outlined. With 
the ore body open at both ends and 
at depth and a drill hole at 1,375 


ft. depth running better than 60% | ; 


iron across a width of 50 ft., pros- 


23 | pects for further expansion of ton- 


nage for some time to come appear 
bright. 

Development is still “wide open” 
at the Ruth property where 30 
million tons of siderite iron ore 
grading about 31% iron has been 
indicated in extensive drilling. 
This deposit is open both at the 


J THE FINA 


ends and at depth and the deepest 
drilling used in estimating ore re- 
serves is 1,200 ft. 

Two Types of Ore Help 

There are two types of ore at 
the Josephine: a hematite ship- 
ping ore running about 60 to 65% 
iron and a siliceous hematite 
which can be concentrated. .The 
Ruth is a concentrating ore propo- 
sition, 

‘Possessing both the Josephine 
and Ruth properties through their 
subsidary, Michipicoten Iron 
Mines, the Sherritt Gordon-Fro- 
bisher combination envisages con- 
centrating the Ruth siderite at a 
local plant. 

If desired, the Josephine silice- 
ous hematite and shipping ore can 
then be used as a “sweetener” to 
give*the concentrate turned out an 
exceptionally high grade. It is all 
a question of which will be the bet- 
ter business, shipping of lump 
hematite and a sidefite concen- 
trate or a concentrate composed of 
both raw materials, - : 

The Ruth ore will be self-roast- 
ing due to a sulphur content of ap- 
proximately 5%, Phosphorus is 
present in only a neglible amount, 
while manganese content is just 
enough to make the ore interest- 
ing. 

Tests Successful 

Extensive tests have been made 
on the ore with a pilot plant in 
operation since the summer of last 
year. Tests. indicate a grade of 
better than 52% for a sinter con- 
centrate from Ruth siderite ore 
and this may be increased to 57% 
if a Josephine sweetener is used. 

Shipments of lump ore from the 





ceding four months, dividends of not 
less than five cents a quarter can 
be paid, President E, G. Kinkel 
declares. 

Although mill capacity is 1,350 
tons daily, tonnage at the end of 1942 
was down to 840 tons. It is not.an- 
ticipated that tonnage can be in- 
creased unless further miners be- 
come available. 

Ore reserves totalled 376,230 tons 
of $7.69 a ton at the end of 1942 com- 
pared with 574,847 tons of $7.52 grade | 13s 
a year earlier. A total of 358,419 tons 
of ore were milled in 1942. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended December 31, 























ae 1941 
Bullion production ... 2,444,2 2,508,825 
Less: Mining ........ iataza 1,106,619 
Milling .......secese 322,182 
General ....cccccces seozi0 192,832 
Develop. & explor. . 238, 029 232,315 
Operat. profit ...... 985 654,877 
Add: Interest earned 1,877 1,478 
Misc. income .....62. — sseeee 2,183 
Gross profit ......+. 571,862 658,538 
Less: Develop. w/o 202,987 164,164 
Depreciation ....... 786 315,796 
Prov. for taxes .... 6,000 36,022 
Net profit ......ess0. 28,089 142, 
Less: Dividends ...... © -eess 129,811 
Surplus for year ..... A 12,745 
Add: Prev. surplus... 572,985 851,007 
Profit on assets .... 4, 4,194 
Duty rebate .....000 | esses. 1,842 
Tax adjustment .... 12,277 17,643 
Less: Workmen's comp. 888 11,732 
Silicosis expense .. Sieee |. eeShee 


Loss on bonds ...... 211 154 





Development W/O... eae.-- 284,351 
Surplus forward . 585,590 590,594 
Earned per share . $0.04 $0.20 

PRE sub dent codeanes nil 0.18% 
No. of Shs. Outstanding 701,679 701,67 
Werking capital ..... $548,505 $103,849 


McKenzie Red 


Highlights of the 1942 annual re- 
port of McKenzie Red Lake Gold 
Mines are as follows: 


An increase in earnings from 8.8 
to 10.3 cents a share. 


Purchase of new haulage equip- 
ment to allow drawing of a greater 
proportion of better grade ore 
from northeast mine area. 


A mine ore position described as 

“never in better shape. fe 

Production for future stated to 
depend on. government's labor 
policy. 

Under normal conditions, Presi- 
dent W. G. Armstrong declares, the 
12-cent dividend rate could be as- 
sured by a slight increase in tonnage, 
but labor shortage and government 
regulations, limiting tonnage, pre- 
vent this measure being taken. 

Income and Sarplus Account 


Years Ended December 31 
1942 1941 
Bullion production .. $1, ape $1,000,436 


Scheelite .......sseeee 






































Total production ..... 1,039,683 1,000,436 
Less: Marketing ...... 12,684 12,278 
Net production ....... 1,026, 999 988,158 
Add: Other income ... 5,407 5,498 
Total income ........ 1,032,406 993,656 
Less: Explor. & devel. 84,597 125,173 
EEE FEE 289,058 $251,377 
NE one sé cimaanne 103,366 96,812 
Scheelite extract. . 552 599 
Admin. & surf. costs 67,085 62,754 
H. O. sals. & exps. 10,755 12,251 
Directors’ fees ...... 1,800 1,350 
Trans. exps., etc. .. 6,348 6,780 
Net oper. profit .... 468,845 436,559 
Less: reciation ... 47,579 70,408 
TOROS occcdesFeccve 119,945 106,700 
Net profit ........s06 301,321 259,451 
Less: Dividends ...... 352,200 352,200 
Deficit for year ...... 50,879 92,749 
Prev. surplus ........ 83,889 180,780 
Profit on assets ... , 135 
Less: Tax adjustment bsietve 529 
Other write-offs ... 150 4,002 
Surplus forward ..... 32,995 83,889 
Earned per share .... $0.103 $0.088 
MME tens sevacetaan 0.12 0.12 
No. of Shs. Outstand. 2,935,000 2,935,000 
Working capital ...... $515,866 $540,666 
MacLeod-Cockshutt 


As the company charged certain 
development expense directly to 
operations which had been capital-' 
ized the previous year, MacLeod- 
Cockshutt showed lower profits the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1942. Earnings 
were equal to 143 cents a share 
compared with 17.6 cents the pre- 
vious year. 

During the year, $477,141. was 
spent on expansion but it was im- 
possible to: increase’ output due to 
the government .order “freezing” 
the mine industry. 


Shortage of labor became steadily 


_| More’ serious and resulted in a re- 


duction in ore reserves. These total- 

led 1 ee tons 0.231 oz. 
Sept. 30, 1942, 

tons of ore were hoisted in |, 


1942 with 231,006 tons going to the 
mill after sorting out waste. The 
seventh level of the north zone re- 
sponded well to development and 
shows 1,800 tons to the vertical fcot 
averaging (.263 oz. gold. 

Income and Surplus Account 

Years Ended September 30 


























1942 1941 
Bullion recovery .... $2,567,990 = 
Less: Marketing ..... 30,772 28,401 
oe production Susae - 2,537,218 2,256,454 
Mine develop. 240,665 138,695 
Mining die stn eaense 675,612 603,029 
DEMME aos csecvcce 745 383,190 
Mine off. & super.. 69,438 55,369 
Gen. oper. exp. ..... 95,306 89,338 
’ Cost-of-living ‘bonus 73,727 23,018 
Head off. exp. ...... 58,312 31,500 
Operating profit .... 957,413 932,315 
Add: Sundry revenue 258 806 
Less: Depreciation .. 220,377 172,509 
Development w/o .. 165,088 138,147 
TAX dncccdodsacce ° 166,173 113,026 
Net profit ......,.+. « 406,033 509,439 
Less: Dividends . eesss 286,249 286 
Surplus for year .... 119,784 223,190 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 9,303 — 621,625 
Prior yr. adjusts. . 16,022 5,194 
Securities profit . 247 oss) a 
Less: Exploration w/o 2,583 ee 
Loss on assetS....05 +s peewee 908 
Surplus forward .... 982,773 849,303 }. 
Earned per share .. $0.143 $0.176 |: 
Ne. of Shs. Outstand. 2,862,490 2,862,490 
Working capital ...... $535,748 $501,996 
Mining Corp. 


Although: gross income showed 
only a modest increase, Mining 
Corp. of Canada realized a.substan- 
tial step-up in profits for 1942, earn- 
ings rising from three to five cents 
a share. Reduced write-offs and 
lower exploration charges contribut- 
ed to the better experience. 


Shareholdings showed practically 


no change from the previous year. 


Market value of Base Metals, 
Hudson Bay, Kerr-Addison and 
Laguna shareholdings is given at 
$2,809,998 for the end of 1942. 

Company’s 1942 search for stra- 
tegic minerals was unsuccessful but 
45 claims were staked in the Mis- 
sinaibi gold area and the manager 
of a gold syndicate made a find 
which may warrant development 
after the war. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ee tat 31 














Inc. from invests. ... $201,949 $202,199 
BNOOTOEE 6s ccsneccccacs 18,926 12,352 
Other income ........ 110 253 
Gross income ........ 220,985 214,804 
Less: Admin. exp., 
GOIN Waika av.0taceees 38,673 36,611 
Exec. salaries ...... 40,100 40,100 
Directors’ fees ...... 7,000 7,000 
Legal fees ......... 159 255 
, Exploration ........ 17,317 24,296 
ee abandoned, 
WE hc cabheccrse 6,249 11,582 
date oa invests. .... 58,714 73,659 
Add: Subsid. fees .... 37,310 38,210 
Net earnings ........ 90,083 59,511 
: Depreciation .. 1,248 1,248 
Sub. advances w/o ....... 11,331 
Sundry write-offs . 2,322 1,737 
| vet; profit .......0.08 86,513 45,195 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 1,011,814 965,793 

Recovery on assets 4,456 826 
Less: Adjust. invs. to 

GOON. Ss cckedwentee 306,962 = aeeeee 

Unrealized loss prov. 456,660 ....., 
Surplus forward. .... 339,161 1,011,814 
Earned per share .. $0.05 $0.03 
Ne. of Shs. Ontstand. 1,754,006 1,754,006 
Working capital .... $503,521 $114,870 

Foothills Oil 


Refleeting drilling of a part of 


Josephine mine. to. two: different 
steel plants have indicated a desir- 
able ore, 

A’ sinter’ product, from the pilot 
plant has been tested commercial- 
ly and has been found satisfactory. 
Back in February a minimum pro- 
duction: scale’ of 750. ‘tons a day 
was mentioned for the: Josephine 
property and an initial 3,000 tons 
daily was mentioned for the Ruth 
property. But much further ore 
has: been indicated’ since then at 
both properties. 

Mining Looks Easy 

From ‘the standpoint of mining, 
no major difficulties are foreseen. 
Parks Lake has been drained 
from above the Josephine mine 
and:‘is now dry. No water diffi- 
culties have been encountered, and 
walls: enclosing the iron ore are 
competent, 

Widths of 50 ft. of hematite are 
not’uncommon at the Josephine 
mine and big widths usually mean 
low costs. At the Ruth property, 
widths.up to 250 ft. of siderite have 
been secured in drilling, it is un- 
derstood. 

Lucy Neglected? 

In some respects, the results at- 
tending. work at the Josephine and 
Ruth properties have tended to 
hold up work at: Lucy, which may 
prove to be as good as the Ruth 
when drilled. With every hole at 
the Ruth: property extending the 
tonnage of ore there substantially, 
however, it has been considered 
desirable to outline the Ruth pos- 
sibilities more fully before turning 
to the Lucy. 

Concentrating siderite at the 
Josephine-Ruth-Lucy group will 
be fairly comparable to concentra- 
tion of siderite at the Helen mine 
of Algoma Steel Corp. except that 
Sherritt and Frobisher can use the 
Josephine hematite for “upgrad- 
ing” ‘concentrates if desired. 
Sinter provides a good substitute 
for a shortage of hematite, badly 
needed in steel-making. With re- 
serves of hematite down to ap- 


proximately seven years’ supply 
in the United States, it is expected 
many new sintering projects may 
emerge, possibly spurred by a 


higher price for iron ore. 
Strawhat Responds 


The Michipicoten properties are 
only one of the two important 





the company’s “north end” acreage, |. 


389 | Foothills Oil &.Gas showed a sub- 


stantial increase in profits last year. 
Earnings were equal to 20 cents a 
a compared with 4 cents for 


A substantial increase is shown in 
account for “wells, buildings, plant 
and equipment,” probably account- 
ing for failure of the company to 
completely wipe out its working 
capital deficit despite the $296,968 
profit realized and $299,565 of 
amortization and _ depreciation 
charged to operations. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended December 31 


1942 1941 

Operating profit ..... $838, ’ 
Less; Exec. sals., fees 1,7 ; ioe 
Amortiz. & * 985 
Take ta west 228 T3ee00 
Prov: for taxes ., 149,305 691 














profit & surplus 206,968 57,618 
Prev, us .,. 76 
re du... oA on 
Sesvins forward. o-. 33 
Earned’ yor hare 5.7 ; a "poe 
weer vite Outstand. a jaa as 


‘some of its glamour of other days; 


-|area, so again the ownership is 








Sherritt .Gordon. Frobisher “irons 
in'the'fire.” The Strawhat Lake 
occurrence, outlined recently’ in |. 
The Financial Post, is standing 
up;well-under development, it is. 
understood. 


‘It is not too early to think that 
Sherritt Gordon.» may recapture 
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BY VICTOR Y Bonds 


‘As long: as men-on Active Service offer 
their lives topreserve all that we hold dear, 
so long must we at. home do our part: by 
purchasing and holding Victory Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates. 


BRITISH AMERICAN 


BANK NOTE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE — OTTAWA 
262 Wellington Street 


1110 Montreal: Trust Bldg. 
TORONTO 
















it has the money to carry through 
new ventures and five years’ ore 
in its.own mine without counting 
any further ore which may be op- 
ened up. Both the new ventures 
are “war metals” and will be ex- 
empt from excess profits tax for 
the first/342 years of their produc- 
tive'life. 

No vendor stock was issued in 
acquisition of the Josephine, Ruth 
and Lucy properties so Sherritt 
and Frobisher each have a 50% 
interest in the Michipicoten prop- 
erties through stock ownership in 
Michipicoten Iron Mines, the op- 
erating company. 

Only a small royalty is payable 
on any possible production at 
Strawhat Lake, in the Steep Rock 







































Sit Place d'Armes 
MONTREAL 








50% to Frobisher. tion has no stock held directly. by 

Sherritt represents. the » most } the public. Frobisher ‘is ‘financed 
direct public interest. in the new by six compariies of the Ventures 
iron projects as Frobisher Explora- | group. a 


——SE 


split 50% to Sherritt Gordon and 





On Target wit 
SPecALTY 


FILING SYSTEMS and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Scoring on the Industrial Front is primarily a matter of good direction and con- 
trol. The control room of industry is the office. Efficiency bere clarifies. your 
sights and keeps you on the mark. 


FFICE 


Are you neglecting this important factor? Have you the right 
tools for the job? 


E SPECIALTY MFG rG. 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 
Branch Stores In Canadian Cities From Coast. to Coast 


N a moment cf great labour, with thundering noise and flying 
sparks, this ingot of fine Atlas Alloy Steel passes through the 
blooming mill to go on its way. to become war steel. Well may 
it be the birth of a bomber, or a tank, or ship, or gun — because 
none could be built without these fine electric steels — and Atlas 


is Canada’s primary producer. 


For munitions and armament applications, Atlas Steels satisfy 
the most exacting requirements. They cover the field for the finer 
types of electric steels which usually require heat treatment. To 
help you get the right steel and get the most:out of it, an Ailas 
metallurgical service man will gladly analyze your problem 
and’ make recommendations —- without cost or obligation. 
Arrange for this service through your nearest Atlas Branch 

or Distributor today. 
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W.H.BOSLEY&CO. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


May Prove Significant 
Three Deep Holes Show More Copper Than So 


Far Encountered in Section From 4,000 to 
3,975 Ft. — Get Gold Core ai 


Supplementing the annual report} ang it was thought that this ‘might 
statement of 15 years’ ore above the | have. some: significance. 
3,000-ft. level, the annual meeting} Somie good gold or® had also been 
of Noranda Mines brought out some | indicated 500 .ft. below the 5,975-ft. 
further information on depth de-| level, Mr. Roscoe deciared, with a 
velopment. cqre intersection of 15 ft. averaging 
$9.80 per ton, but more drilling will 
sated tat nce the end Reape have to be done, however o deer 
; +. | year, drilling started from the deep mine the importance of this. 4 
Hayes, president, states that it is | 5975 # tevel has shown some re-| _-% Spite of a shortage of labor, 
impossible "much depends on the | Suits. In the first section drilled, |S0™Pany has been successful in 


¢ ; maintaining operations at capacity. 
war situation, There are some very | three holes revealed a little more} > 40, selations-continue quite sat- 


isfactory, he stated. Noting that the 
shortage of skilled miners was par- 
ticularly acute, Mr. Roscoe pointed 
out that faces drilled off in advance 
had assisted the company but if 
the labor situation goes uncorrected, 
operations might have to be cur- 
tailed. .« 

‘Pyrite Shipments Up 

Reviewing Noranda’s operations, 
President J. Y, Murdoch stated that 
shipments of pyrite in 1942 exceed- 
ed 3,200 tons weekly, more than 
twice the tonnage shipped in 1941. 
Production rate will not be increag- 
ed in 1943. Used in sulphuric acid 












PROPERTIES: SOLD enewreDe 
MANAGED AND APPRAISED 
INSURANCE 

WAVERLEY 4039 


28 ADELAIDE ST AV, TORONTO 













































“Fanny Farmer Candy Shops fol- 
lowing Easter week, will limit sales 
to one-half pound per person, and 
on certain days to one pound. This 
will compare with the previous 
Jimitation of two pounds. John D. 


serious shortages, he says, and these | Copper than had been found be- 
will likely continue for some time; tween the 4,000 and: 5,975-ft. levels 
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CABLE ADDRESS, “THIMSON.” Y iti rrite i i 

D.C. Wells R. F. May SABLE DEO RESS. ormins for munitions, pyrite is considered 
H. W. Alles R. H. Soward a substantial coritribution to the. war 
L. B. Webster J. M. Magwood effort. 





Decreased dividends from Hallnor 
and Pamour Porcupine in 1942 were 
partly offset by increased income 
from Cia Minera La India, Mr. 
Murdoch said. Dividends receipts 
from Waite Amulet Mines are ex- 
pected to show an increase this 
year, Capacity was raised from 1,500 
to 1,800 tons daily on Feb. 1, 1943. 

Research Yields Results 

Research work carried out on 
selenium by Canadian Copper Re- 
finers since 1938 is beginning -to 
show results. Prospects for.a great- 
ly increased use of selénium in 
peacetime are stated to be encour- 
aging. Tellurium use continues. re- 
stricted anc the tellurium refinery 
was not operated in 1942. 

Highlight of recent work -at: Hail- 
nor Mines has been the “decidedly 
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encouraging” ore indications at 

depth in the western part» of the 
MASECAR, DeROCHE NORM AN 5 McLEOD Hallnor property secured: in drill- 
-¥g & McMILLAN ? ing from, the 2,160-ft. level. 








CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
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sections from 270 to 650 ft. Bele 
the level returned several ore ®e 
tions including 0.49 oz, across" 


Chartered Accountants. 
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across 5 ft. 

Recent development work @@; the 
bottom level at Aunor Gold Mig 
has been encouraging. On the=he 
ft. level there is indicated af: 
shoot 395 ft. long averaging 0.28 oz. 
gold cut across a width of 5.1 ft. 
and it is anticipated this will con- 
tinue for at least another 800 ft. 

On_ the .1,500-ft..level, there is an 
ore shoot 668 ft. long, averaging 0,32 
oz. gold cut grade across an average 
width of 5 ft. with at least 80 ft. of 
further ore expected. A diamond 
drill hole from' the 1,500-ft. Jevel 
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censed Trustees and Receiver indicates a 5-ft. vein averaging, 0.27 
: Li an vers 

: F. R. McCutcheon, C:A. oz, at 1,625 ft. depth. * 
Rutherford Williamsen, F.C.A. s* ys u os a Se . i: 











Minera La India and Empresa 
Minera de Nicaragua is stated to be 
dependent on procurement. of sup- 
plies. Present indications in this 
connection are stated to be hopefal. 
An option on the Esmeralda claims 
has been dropped. : 

Canada China Clays, a contribu- 
tion to the war effort, is expected 
to make a small operating profit 
for the -first time this month. 

Noranda’s ‘estimated earnings for 
the first quarter of 1943 were equal 
to $1.23 a share. Regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 per share has been 
declared payable June 15. 
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~~. Chartered Accountants, 
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The future of mining in Canada 
cannot now -be considered bright, 
and further labor and supplies must 
be allowed and prospecting must be 
extended if the present situation is 
to be corrected, declared President 
J. Y. Murdoch of Noranda ‘Mines 
at his ¢ompany’s annual meeting. © 

Mr. Murdoch pointed.out that 
since the war, practically no “peace- 
‘| metal” mines have been found, exist- 
ing ore bodies are being depleted, 
and because of shortage of. labor, 
operating mines with a ‘very few 
exceptions are not adding to ore 
reserves. Unless more labor is forth- 
coming, some gold mines will have 
to close down, he stated. 

Stressing the sériousness of the 
situation, Mr. Murdoch estimated 
that for certain: mines the first 
year’s maintenance would cost over 
$1 million and $500,000 would be 
requiped each succeeding year “if 
large commercial ore sections were 
to be protected from total loss 
through dilution, caving and per- 
manent stoppage of access. 

s * * 

More prospecting, despite the 
manpower shortage, was advocated 
by Mr. Murdoch in order that the 
position of the mining industry may 
be maintained as a source of em- 
ployment for after the war. . 

“What. other gamble in the fu- 
ture of Canada could rank as hav- 
ing greater possibilities?” he asked. 

“Tl urge this grubstaking (of pros- 
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CALGARY .—Now that the Domin- 

ion Government has gone a long way 
toward granting taxation conces- 
sions sought by the oil industry, and 
taken other steps to stimulate. de- 
velopment, the industry is laying the 
groundwork for a campaign for con- 
cessions from the Alberta govern- 
ment. — 
. Oil men feel the provincial govern- 
ment “must revise its attitude and 
grant concessions that will stimulate 
development of Crown lands. 

CURES Yee. es 
What is Wanted ' | 

Here, in brief, are the principal 
concessions which the oil ustry 
believes the government of 
should make: , 

1. Adopt what is standard practice 
with other governments, and inglude 
in the lease agreement the scale of 
royalties payable to the crown from 
production, this scale to be applic- 
able for the life of the lease. (At 
preserit, crown royalty is not set out 
fn the lease, and might be changed at 
any time by Order-in-Council). 

2: Scrap the present plan by which 
Alberta ,reserves alternate sections 
of reservations. granted north of 
Township 52, thus giving the govern- 
ment at present a half interest in any 
area proven by the reservation hold- 
er, plus the crown rvs ; 

3. Scrap -the. present plan by 
which the government reseryes for 
itself an area equal to any reserva- 
tions granted 40 companies, in the 
forest reserves of Alberta. (As in the 
alternate section plan, the reserva- 
tion holder has first call on the 
crown reserves set up, but would 
presumably have to bid in the re- 
serves at auction at prices based on 
the heavily incrgased value of the 
property resulting from any discov- 
eries made), 
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Noranda Depth Results | 
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4. Opén up for development the 
15 large areas in Alberta set aside 
as “reserves for future’ back in 
March, 1941, Immediate exploitation 
of Alberta’s potential oil areas is too 
important to permit continued pre- 
vention of development in 15 areas 
totalling millions of acres, it is 
pointed out. 


5. Aasincrease in the lease-rental 
credits from the present 50%, to 100% 


‘of expenditures on geological and} 


geophysical work, and on drilling. 


6. The application against-rentals 
payable on leases of the royalties 


payable to the crown from produg- 


tion, 


« The government of the Province 
of Quebec is stated to have. set an 
excellent precedent for the Alberta 
Government back in Oct., 1942, when 
it went all the way with concessions 
to encourage the search for oil on 
the Gaspé Peninsula. It waived the 
usual annual rental of $1 per. acre 
on an 85,000-acre block until produc- 
tion of 500 bbls. of oil per day is ob- 
tained. All royalties payable to the 
province from this date will- apply 
as a credit on lease rentals. In ad- 
dition all money expended (includ- 
ing road construction,. camp, build- 
ings, geological work and cost of 
drilling) prior to reaching produc- 
tion of 500 bbls. daily also piles up 
as a credit applicable against lease 
rentals. ‘ < 
- * * * 

Drilling Slump Analyzed 

During the first five months: of 
1942 a total of 36 wells were spudded 
in Alberta, 17 being in the Turner 


Valley area’ and 19 in other Alberta 
areas. In the first 34% months of 1943, 


a total of only eight wells have been | 


spudded in, six in the Turner Valley 
area and two elsewhere.’ At present, 
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BarcLays BANK (CANADA 
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Current and Savings Accounts: 


bank with 
Ration Coupon Accounts. 


we f A yb Commercial Loans Granted. 
Domestic and Foreign Bills Collected: 
io Securities held in Safe Custody. 


Safety Deposit Boxes Renfed. 


So. 
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Robert P. Allen 

Well-known political writer, Fred- 

ericton, N.B. 

Yes, most decisively, Having hon- 
ored Bracken with leadership of the 
party the Progressive-Conservatives 
should have followed: the precedent 
set by the Conservatives after the 
1904 election when R. L. Borden, 
then their leader, became a casualty 
in his home city of Halifax, Eventu- 
ally a safe seat was offered him in 
Carleton, Ontario, which offer he 
accepted, was returned by acclama- 
tion and resumed his duties as Op- 
position Leader in Parliament soon 
‘after the session began. 

His record from that time forward 
has been indelibly. recorded. I do 
not think it adds to the prestige of 
a statesman. to be compelled to lead 
his followers from ‘the gallery of 
Parliament; If the Liberals refrain 
from opposing the return of 
Bracken nothing,more is to be 
expected, from them, They should 
mot be held responsible for what 
action, if any, some smaller group 
may take, 
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Torchy Anderson 

Parliamentary correspondent, 

Press Gallery, Ottawa, 

In my opinion ebsence of Bracken 
: from the House this session was a 
: mistake, because: 
4 1. Canadians are inclined to dis- 
‘ 


regard or distrust political leader- 
ship from the sidelines. 

2. Alertness and intelligent ag- 
gressiveness on the floor of Com- 
mons is the most effective factor in 
exposing government mistakes. 

3. The best efforts of House lead- 
: ers cannot substitute for firm, in- 

i timate, permanent leadership. 

: 4. Bracken’s policy of teamplay 

‘ within the party will remain largely 
Bi theory until he takes firm persénal 
BSS hold in the House. 

‘ 5. Owing to his absence the 

t wave of interest created by the 

f, Winnipeg convention has subsided, 

: * * ca 
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H. P. Arsenault 


' Secretary, Press Gallery, Ottawa. 
In my opinion, the place of Mr. 
Bracken,’ leader of the Progressive 
Conservative party, is in Parlia- 
ment. He has had no experience 
there. He needs to have it. He can- 
not have it outside. He needs to 
acquaint himself with international 
as well as national problems and to 
é share in their discussion. Parlia- 
ment is the place to do that and 
f the place to acquire the equipment 
F of: experience which is essential to 
3 a party leader who aims to be 
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Thompson Products, Lid., $1. Catharines, Ontaric. Other 
plonts in Cleveland, Detroit ond Los Angeles. Subsidiaries 
ot Toledo ead Euclid, Ohio. Manvtecturers of ever 1000 

_ diflerent eircratt engine and aeroplane parts; and of orig- 
inal ead replacement parts for the ovtomotive industry. 


Te 


Prime Minister, The. recesses of 
the House are-sufficiently’ long. to 
enable Mr, Bracken to go around 
the country and get acquainted, If 
remaining long outsidé of the House 


the ‘public may forget. who: is ‘the 
léader of ‘his party. 

* ¢ ®& 
Austin Cross % 


Author and political correspond- 
ent, Press Gallery, Ottawa. 


I ‘have. sufficient .faith in- John 


Bracken’s political judgment that if 
he has chosen to stay. out of Parlia- 
ment this session, he ‘has good rea- 
son. to-do so. Remember he holds 











Definitely,not. I think the Conse. 
vatives,are acting: wisely, ik 
Bracken is given an excellent;op- 


portunity” of: getting valuable -work 


doné in various provincial fields and: 
in addition to this has been able to 
keep a weather eye’ on the House 
proceedings. from ’.the.sidelines. By 
remaining out of Parliament he was 
not forced to commit himself on con- 
flicting issues — any one of whieh 
might have given: King a pretext for 
an election. I believe the Conserva- 





‘this session than in it. From .the 


, Sontact.. sn bio’ etiia tis 
to devote some 

1h study of the problems: 
face in the House when he 
take a ‘seat. ‘ 

* ¢ * . 


WEE. ‘Kennedy, K.C, is 


inent Winnipeg lawyer. 
‘There are more. important things 
to be learned outside of Parliament 


point of view of effective national 
leadership it is of primary.import; 
ance that ee Diels eaoeetenn at 


The Question: Are the: Progressive Conserva- 
tives Making a Mistake Having Bracken Stay 
Out of Parliament This Session? 


the record for the Empire in our 
time through having ‘been over 20 
years continuously in office. 
indicates unusual political sagacity. 
In a*sentence, Bracken is staying 
away: from his political seat in the 
Commons because it is the right 
thing for him to do. 


This 


Bracken. is .a man of infinite 


patience, but he never for a moment 


loses sight of the ultimate goal, He 
can wait. He has seen that the path 
of recent Conservative. leadership 


has taken them to politcal oblivion. 


Bracken is too wary a strategist to 
be caught strolling along the same 
turnpike. 

Again, Bracken is not ready for 
Ottawa yet. Most men attain to 
party leadership after long years 
of political servitude on Parliament 
Hill. To pitchfork a man from 
Winnipeg into the Commons where 
Premier King, who knows all the 
answers, would have this Ottawa 
novice at enormous disadvantage, 
would not only set back the ultimate 
aspirations of the Pro-Cons, it 
would all but finish Bracken before 
he even got started politically six 
months from now. 

Lastly, what could Bracken do 
here this lacklustre session anyway? 

e-.'@°*® ? 


Omer Demers 

Member provincial legislature, 

Shellbrook, Sask. 

I~believe the , Progressive Con- 
servatives followed sound strategy 
leaving Bracken out of Parliament 
this session as he no doubt is having 
a better opportunity to getracquaint- 
ed with new people and new prob- 
lems outside and free from House 
leadership for the first session. 








tives are unprepared for the latter 
move, However, Bracken should 
endeavor to. get a seat. before the 
next session as it>might be disas- 
trous for him to remain out longer. 
In my opinion he’was better out this 
time. : 
ee @° 


R. M. Harrison 

Columnist, Daily: Star, Windsor, 

Ont. 

Consérvatives are making a dis- 
tinct mistake if they keep Bracken 
out of the Commons:too long.; The 
new leader registered a big hit with 
the rank and file on. his Windsor 
visit, Obviously he’s sparring for 
time in the hope that King will be 
forced to go to the people, in which 
case, running in Churchill, he'll be 
able to lick the red ‘flannel under- 
pants off Tom Crerar. In a by-elec- 
tion elsewhere his fortunes might 
not be so ripe, depending on circum- 
stances. Personally I’ believe that 
anyone so exuding honesty as John 
Bracken should be in Parliament. It 
would be a tonic to the House and to 
the entire country. 


George W. James 

Editor, Canadian Statesman, Bow- 

manville, Ont. 

No! Bracken:has an able lieuten- 
ant in Gordon Graydon who is well 
qualified to look after the interests 
of the party in the House at the 
present time. The opportunity to 
tour the country and visit with the 
people he will represent will bé in- 
valuable to him as he will be con- 
versant with the: problems Cana- 
dians have to face from first hand 


first hand the actual ‘conditions un- 
der which Canadians of all classes 
live and move and have their being. 
This can be best accomplished by 
personal ‘investigation and contacts 
with the people all across Canada. 
‘Non-entry to Parliament this: ses- 
sion affords him that opportunity. 
In my opinion his course is sound 
and prudent. 
* 


Argue Martin, K.c. 

A delegate to Port Hope Conserva- 

tive. Conference and well-known 

Hamilton lawyer. 

I consider that Hon. John Bracken 
is using excellent judgment in stay- 
ing out of the House of Commons 
this session, The House is dominated 
by a large and servile Liberal \ma- 
jority and is merely rubber stamp 
for a Liberal party administration. 
“larrying on the country’s business 
and the war effort by Oiterstn- 
Council. 

Mr. Bracken’s duty. is to arouse 
the country against this misgovern- 
ment, and té spread the Progressive 
Conservative creed of individual op- 
portunity along with social security. 
He can discharge this duty best by 
alowing others temporarily to carry 
on the Parliamentary duties of leader 
of the Opposition. 

* cs 


Jack Marshall 

Parliamentary correspondent, 

Press Gallery, Ottawa. 

The Progressive-Conservatives are 
wise (and John Bracken is smart) 
in allowing their leader to remain 
out of Parliament this session. Pro- 
vided he enters the Commons be- 
fore next session, avoiding too long 
a delay, the party will benefit, and 











RATION CHIEF RESIGNS 


L. B. Unwin, adnzinistrator of 
‘comsumer rationing jor the 
W.P.T.B., who bas res igned to 

resume bis duties as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. Railway and presi- 
dent of Canadian Pacific Air 

Lines. 


Canada not lose, by his tour of: the 
country, 

If John Bracken is to be the great- 
est possible asset to this country, it 
is necessary for him to know all 
parts of it, and allow the people to 
know him. If the Progressive-Con- 
servative party is to achieve any 
succeds, their leader must popularize 
himself. He cannot do this if tied 
down in a session.” After he has 
made himself better known, and 
learned more of parts of Canada 
other than Manitoba, his place is in 
Parliament. He will be a greater 
leader then because of his present 
course. 





a 


Elmore Phil pott 

Well-known Pc ouitteal he Van- 

couver, B.C. 

Whether Pro-Cons are mistaken 
keeping Bracken outside Parliament 
depends on the real aims. If the 
idea is to allow senile conservatism 
to fade peacefully away Bracken 
should stay outside and continue 
polite talks like a doctor at the 
deathbed of an aged patient. If 
idea is to remake Conservative 
fighting force tradition of MacDon- 
ald and Borden, Bracken should 
enter Commons at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. A political leader 
outside the House of ‘Commons is 
no more value under our constitu- 
tional system than a general who 
stays miles behind the fighting 
troops at the actual front. 

Our system is essentially parlia- 
mentary. Bracken is losing an ex- 
cellent chance to demonstrate his 
fighting capacity by exposing num- 


, iweb ting upon it 
“being a’ better world. 


That's just: what we're 
fighting for! ‘ 


| 


. Kelvinator folks, like many 
others, have laid down the 
tools of peace, in order to 
beat the war-makers at their 
own game. Free nations are 
piling up munitions enough 
to bring about the “UNCON- 
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DITIONAL ee 
the enemies of mankind. 


Then will come the better 
world ... the four freedoms 
- « « full enjoyment of the 


comforts and conveniences 


of Peace. 


Meantime, let us ALL put 
our hopes into action by 
buying Victory Bonds to the 
limit. We'll speed the day of 


Victory by the way we 


‘Back the Attack!’ 
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Bennett Sells Eddy Co. Control 
Said Worth $4 to $5 Millions 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Viscount Bennett's 
controlling interest in the E. B. 
Eddy Co. Ltd.; of Hull, has been pur- 
chased by Willard Garfield Weston, 
Cariadian-born member of the Bri- 
tish House of Commons. and largest 
manufacturer of food in the British 
Empire. 

he Eddy Co., which was. estab- 
lishéd in Hull in 1851 by Ezra Eddy, 
has alWays been privately owned and 
no financial statement has been made 
publie. . 

Coming from Vermont, Ezra Eddy 
réntéd a small shack on the banks 


and made.matches by idnd. The 
business grew and in time Eddy ac- 
quired extensive timber limits in the 
Gatineau area. The match business 
branched out to the making of pulp, 
pulp products, fine papers and 
eventually newsprint. 
Much of Viscount Bennett's inter- 
est in the Eddy Co. came to him 
Rtdugh inheritance. 


Gatineau Has Interest 


The first major change in the 
corporate set up was in the mid-20's 
when the old Canadian Hydro-Elec- 
tric Corp., absorbed by Gatineau 


was sold t6 International Match 
Corp. and the plant moved to Pem- 
broke. The company continued 
manufacturing sulphite pulp, fine 
Papers and newsprint. 

Capitalization totals $300,000, div- 
ided into 3,000 shares with a par 
value of $100 each..Gatineau Power 
Co. holds 1,491 shares. Beyond dir. 
ectors’ qualifying shares, it is under- 
stood the balance of the stock was 
held by Viscount Bennett. 

Worth $4 Millions 

The company is understood te have 
been. a consistent dividend payer 
and on thé basis of similar pulp and 
paper properties, it is estimated that 
the Bennett interest in the Eddy 
property was worth between $4 mile 
lions and $5 millions. 

The change in stock control te 
Garfiéld Weston will not involve any 





erous sins of omission or commis- 


. : of thé Ottawa River, opposite where 
sion of King government. 


the Parliament Buildings now stand, 


nee in the managerfient. Gordon 
Gale is président of the company and 
W. S. Kidd is general manager. 


Power Co., bought a 49.7% interest. 
At the same time the match property 





lous 
sures satisfaction. 


Below—Main bay of 
Machine Shop. 








Above — A view of 
our plant at Waterloo. 
Left—A part of our 
large Foundry. 

Right—Final, meticu- 
inspection as- 


- UNDER ONE CONTROL 


Under the roots of the buildings shown above operates 
a complete metal- and wood-working plant. It may 
‘help ‘you to solve a production problem. 

“4 From Planning Departmertft to Final Inspection, every 
operation in this plant ig under one management. 
Foundry, Machining Department, Tin Plate and Sheet 
Metal, Woodworking, Assembly, /all work to- 
gether to produce finished products “ do the job 

they are-meant to do.. 

ne The advantages of centralized control such as this are. 

' Many: Ordering and follow-up of raw materials are 
designed for efficient flow of production; Control of 


all.operations and definite inspection responsibility 
assure aniform quality;. All-in-one production, with 
careful cost systems, permits economies not other 
wise possible. 

Today, much of our productive capacity is devoted 
to providing marine engines, tank-, aircraft- and gun- 
parts, shell lathes and other important items for our 
war effort. We have, however, certain facilities now 
available and after the war will have a great many 
more for the service of other manufacturers. Perhaps 
one or all of our departments can be of help to you. 
now or later. If so, we invite you to consult with us. 
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argo Ships in Hundreds 
Answer U-boat Challenge 


Canadian Vessels, Launched in Steadily Increasing Numbers, Spearhead Onslaught 


Against Hitler's Last Hope of Victory, the Submarine — Our Shipyards Now Have 
Tens of Thousands of Workers Building Freighters and Escort Craft of All Kinds 


Part of the Nazi plan for victory 
fs to build enough submarines to 
sink 25 million tons of United Na- 
tions shipping every year. 

Our air forces and navies have 
gomething to say about that plan, 
of course, and they’re saying it— 
with blockbusters and depth 
charges. Because of their work 
the Nazi scheme is unlikely to ma- 
ture. 

But the United Nations have-al- 

ready lost, some sources say, an 
aggregate shipping tonnage twice 
that of the new ships we have 
built since the war began, and the 


_ sinkings go on. It iso secret that 


the future of democracy will de- 
pend on how successful we are at 
producing, on this continent, the 
food and supplies, arms and armor, 
that are needed for victory, and 
enough ships to transport all this 


tremendous weight of material | 


across oceans to the lands: where 
our battles must be won. 
Canada’s Shipbuilders 

Driven by these realities are the 
men who build our ships. They 
have made Canada, a country that 
had not built a single large sea- 
going ship for 20 years, the third 
largest shipbuilding nation in the 
world. They launched a million 

tons of ships ip 1942, excelling in 
per capita achievement even the 
United States and the wonder- 
working Kaiser, and they’re step- 
ping up the pace. 

Manpower has been—and still 
is—one of their chief problems. 

In the years when distribution, 
mot production, was the North 
American stickler, most .of the 
working trades suffered, but the 
shipbuilding trades in Canada suf- 
fered worst of all. 

Unlike other industries, which 
attracted some new hands to be 
trained in the crafts they sup- 
ported, shipbuilding attracted 
scarcely any learners at all. 

In fact, many of, its skilled 
workers ‘left for a better chance 
in other fields, and early in 1940 
there were only 4,000 employed in 
the yards. 

Most of these men were engaged 
in repairing ships, and battle-torn, 

Sea-wracked ‘hulls made the de- 





mand for their craftsmanship on;yard. He is’ now Controller’ of] and David Carswell — together 


that job more pressing every day. | Ship Repairs and Salvage. 

Many were old men who at any ‘rect 

other time would have retired. Shipbuilding D : 
Billion Dollar Programme 


That—except. for: some better- 
ment. in the yards building fight- 
ing ships—was. the manpower 
situation a year later when in 1941 
Canada began a billion dollar pro- 
gramme of shipbuilding which in- 
cluded $500 millions, or about $1.7 
million apiece, for 300 10,000-ton 
sea-going cargo ships, and a sharp 
increase in naval construction. 

Up to that time the entire pro- 
gramme, which had been concen- 
trated on Navy vessels, had been 
under the administration of one 
man—David Carswell, a Scot by 
birth and a- marine engineer by 
training, who had sailed the seven 
seas, been engineer for a Man- 
chester engineering firm, superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Shipbuild- 
ing Co. (while that firm was 
launching a 4,000-ton freighter 
every eight days in the last war), 
and a high executive of Canadian 
National Steamships, Montreal 
Drydocks, Canadian. Vickers, .and 
the Federal Department of Trans- 
port. 

When it became apparent that 
the new programme was too big 
for any one man, however compe- 
tent, the Départment of Munitions 
and Supply decided to split it into 
three divisions—ship repairs, 
naval construction, and..cargo- 
Ship construction. 

David Carswell témained head 
of \ship-repairs’and continued in 
charge of the two Tribal Class de- 
stroyers being built in-a Canadian 


His eldest son, 
Clarke, is on active service. 


Harvey R. MacMillan, 


leadership in the lumber trade. 


navy. 
The Big Three 


(To Dec. 31, 1942) 
Cargo ships - =. More than80 delivered, 103 launched 


Yards in operation.- 21 major yards and 58 smaller yards 
Number of employees - = .* + + More than 50,000 
Contracts Received - - - - = =" + = $1: Billion 


Craft built - - - - - = More than’300, all types 





ed and Cut: the-Cost. of Shinkei, 


Soe 


: i 


Fighting now for complete draft 
exemption for all shipyard work- 
ers, urging that they’ be not al- 
lowed to enlist, on. the grounds 
that many more fighting escort 
vessels are needed to protect the 
cargo ships, Desmond A. Clarke, 
who became Director-General of 
Shipbuilding under the new set- 
up, is a Toronto-born pioneer of 
trading, shipping, and air services 
in Quebec and the Labrador 
hinterland. He has been presi- 
dent of the Clarke Steamship Co., 
Montreal, since its establishment. 
Capt. Stanley 
Ex- 
cept for cargo vessels, Desmond 
Clarke administers the entire 
shipbuilding industry, notably the 
construction of corvettes and other 
fighting ships, and mine sweepers. 














































































The cargo ship division went un- 
der the aegis of a driving person- 
ality from British Columbia, 
whose 
ability had taken him from -for- 
estry posts in the civil service to 


Already Timber Controller for 
Canada, he became first a director 
and: then president: of Wartime 
Merchant Shipping,’ Ltd., a‘'Crown 
company incorporated in ‘April, 
1941, to administer the construc- 
tion of Canada’s new. merchant 


Aided by their lieutenants and 
assistants, these three’ men—Des- 
mond Clarke, Harvey MacMillan 


Canada’s Shisbuilding’ Record 


with the executives of the yards 
that have stirred to life on the east 
and west coasts, along the St. 
Lawrence, and on the shores of 
the Great Lakes, wrestled with 
the manpower problem and bested 
it to the extent that by Feb., 1943, 
more than 100 of the 10,000 cargo 
ships.and more than 300 combat 
ships such as mine sweepers, cor- 
vettes, patrol boats and base ships 
had been launched and more than 
11,000 smaller craft in all categor- 
ies from lifenoats to m.t.b.’s, 


Their main line of attack on the 
manpower problem was to train 
new hands and contrive to make a 
man’s time go farther in shipbuild- 
ing than it ever had before. 


They imported some executives 
and technicians. They combed 
Canada and found many a man in 
other industries whose craftsman- 
ship could be used in shipbuilding. 
They found trained shipworkers 
who had left their trade. And, 
eventually, they found scope for 
women, 


But in the main they seized upon 
the fact that democracy’s man- 
power’ is well educated, intelli- 
gent, and learns quickly, and they 
put to use in wartime shipbuilding 
the ideas that had given: North 
America a superabundance.of good 
things in time of peace; that is; the 
ideas ‘and methods of mass pro- 
duction, and the attendant prin- 
ciples of widespread prefabrica- 
tion and production control. 
Harvey MacMillan has empha- 





No small part in the successful 
landing of Allied Forces in North 
Africa late in 1942 was played by 
the Royal Canadian Navy.. Of the 
warships escorting the invasion 
armada, 17 were Canadian cor- 
vettes, while many of the landing 
barges were manned by 1,200 
R.C.N. officers and ratings. 


This feat, and others equally 
important and hazardous, under- 
line what is being’done by the 
youngest of the world’s major sea- 
fighting outfits. 

Although primarily composed of 
small fighting ships designed for 
convoy protection, Canada’s 
“Sheep-Dog Navy,” as‘it has been 
called by some nautical experts, is 
building up a destroyer fleet which 
will.strengthen the striking power 
of the United Nations. A flotilla of 
eight Tribal class -destroyers is 
being built, two of which, the 
“Athabaskan” and “Iroquois,” 
have already been commissioned. 

Most of Canada’s navy has been 
built up since the war started, and 
its growth in the 3% years of con- 
flict has had no parallel. In Sept.,: 
1939, Canada’s naval forces, hardly 
more than token size, numbered 
16 ships, six British-built destroy- 
ers, five mine sweepers and other 
small craft. Today Canada has 
more than 500 fighting ships in 
service, including destroyers, cor- 
| vettes, mine sweepers, sub-chas- 
ers, patrol vessels, auxiliary cruis- 
ers and small craft fitted for the 
many duties of modern sea war- 
fare. Most of these ships have 
been engaged in. convoy protec- 
tion, an operation which the navy 
has carried out since six days after 
war began. 


Convoy Duty 

Last winter the R.C.N. handled 
almost half of the whole north At- 
lantic convoy job—Number One 
lifeline of the war—in addition to 
other-missions around the globe, 
most important of which has been 
submarine hunting. 

What’ Canada’s navy lacks in 
great battleships, cruisers and air- 
craft carriers it*makes up in its 
fine fleet of smaller ships, manned 
‘| mostly -by- Canadians, : ally 
designed to attack the U-boat, pro- 
vide protection for our merchant 


system can really be made to 




































sized the idea that a shipyard is 
actually an assembly plant in 
which components, or parts, from 
instruments to boilers and recipro- 
cating engines, all made by some 
400 subcontractors throughout 
Canada, are put together, Fash- 
ioned after a ship developed im 
Britain for wartime service, the 
10,000-tom cargo vessels, for ex- 
ample, are all alike, as automo- 
biles on an assembly line were all 
alike; the components for one 
ship will fit any ship. 


ized courses of instruction, which 
continue from six to 12 weeks, 
taught them the rudiments of 
many of the component crafts of 
shipbuilding, the crafts of the 
loftsman, the shipwright, ship fit- 
ter, plater, arc welder, acetylene 
welder, riveter, carpenter and 
joiner, machinist, rigger, pipefit- 
ter, burner, steamfitter, electri- 
cian, engine fitter, sheet metal 
worker, heavy machine operator, 
anglesmith, frame bender, layout 
man, set-up man, and the function 
of helper and apprentice. 

But, of course, a few weeks’ 
training won’t make+a craftsman. 
Mingling with the new workers 
are wise old fellows such as these 
men of Toronto Shipbuilding-Cé.: 
Fred Tutt, a shipworker for 65 
years; Bob Gourley, who started 
52 years ago; George McKellar, a 
craftsman for 55 years; Alex Mac- 
Donald, who spent 45 years in the 
yards; Tom Skinner and David 
McPherson with 57 years experi- 
ence apiece; and Sam King, who’s 
been at it for 5l years: _. 

With a love of good work in 
their hearts, and a full knowledge 
of what the ships they’ré now 
building mean to their country, 
these veterans have eagle eyes; 
they catch a green hand’s errors.in 


As a result, many of the work- 
ers in a shipyard need not be so 
thoroughly skilled as they form- 
erly had to be. Too much time 
need not be spent in learning. A 
few weeks’ training, a specialized 
job, and a man’s time under this 


count. 


“Give us any man who's healthy 
and fit to work, and we will hire 
him,” say the shipbuilders. 


They have-taken thousands of 
green hands who had never so 
much ‘as seen the inside of a ship- 
yard—former salesmen, farmers, 
blacksmiths, hairdressers, garden- 
ers, men and women from every 
walk of life—fut them on the pay- 
roll, and by means of well-organ- 


fleet; 
waters. 


The R.C.N. has shown a realistic 
willingness to specialize in the 
performance of this “dirty work,” 
and to forget about “big-ship 
glamour.” Remnants of the fleet 
that escorted the first convoy into 
the open Atlantic six days after 
war bégan are still very much in 
evidence at a certain base in east- 
ern Canada. There you will find 
one of the old British-built de- 
stroyers, a remodelled U.S. de- 
stroyer acquired back in 1940 in 
the ships-for-bases deal, a private 
yacht converted into a mine 
sweeper, or an old fishing vessel 
now doing useful work in protect- 
ing our coasts and sealanes. 


Specialized Escort Craft 


New and specialized escort craft 
have been added in large numbers 
to our navy since 1939. This was 
made possible by extraordinary 
expansion of the country’s ship- 
yards. Although Tribal class de- 
sfroyers are being put in service 
as fast as they can be constructed, 
the greatest strength of the R.C.N. 
lies in ‘her corvettes. Small, sturd- 
ily built and designed for escort 
and anti-submarine duties, these 
are being turned out not only for 
Canada, but also for Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Extremely seaworthy, easy to 
manoeuvre, they pack plenty of 
punch, for their armament in- 
cludes light deck guns, rapid-fire 
dual purpose guns, heavy machine 
guns and enough depth charges to 
deal with as many submarines as 
they may expect to meet in several 
weeks at sea. 

Men who command them, in- 
cluding the former skipper of a 
20,000-ton luxury liner, swear they 


20 times their size. 
The Navy’s Pride 

The pride of Canada’s navy to- 
day are the two cruiser-like Tribal 
class ships now in action, with 
more on the shipways. Among the 
largest and most powerful de- 
stroyers in the world, they are 
faster, too, than any other type 
afloat. Approximately 360 feet'in 


length, the Tribals carry eight 
4.7-inch guns, twice as many guns 
as Canada’s flagship, the Assini- 
boine, one of-the original destroy- 
ers with which Canada entered 
‘the war. 

Constant coastal patrol and pro- 
tection in defense zones on: both 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
is an important part of the Cana- 
dian navy’s work. . The dangerous 
job of mine sweeping must. be 
carried on .continuously..° 

. Designed for more. duties than 
their name would imply, Canadian 
mine sweepers have proven effi- 
cient in escort and anti-submarine 
duty. Another of the Navy’s new 
weapons against submarine attack 
is the -Fairmile motor launch, 
scores of which are now at sea and 
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the making, put him straight be- 
fore damage is done, show him 
how to do the job right, teach him 
while he works. 


getting more work done. 


often used fo waste a man’s time 
and slow construction, has been 
practically eliminated by exten- 
sive use of prefabrication and pro- 
duction control. 


houses which weigh ‘up to 20 
tons,” says H. R. Carlson, 36-year- 
old ’Frisco:man—a Kaiser disciple. 
—who-came to Canada to be works 
manager at: Toronto Shipbuilding; |” 
wheré smaller vessels are built: ~ 


ed they are lifted onto the ship 
and fastened into place. Before, 
there was a. constant stream of 
men carrying bolts and nuts onto 
the ship to do the work that is now 
done much faster and more effi- 
ciently in one of our subassembly 
areds, - 


size to the sidewall of a two-story 
house are prefabricated. The sys- 
tem enables us to have twice as 
many men at work—those work- 
ing in. the: subassembly - areas 


The Royal Canadian Navy, small at war’s. outbreak, 
now has more than 500 ships, has assumed a large share 
of the dangerous and difficult task of convoying mer- 
chantmen across the Atlantic. Canada’s tars have written 
a story of unexcelled heroism — have established tradi- 


Canada's Minesweepers — Built for Geaseless Vigilance. 






















And the veterans themselves are 


Crowding of workmen, which] 


“We. prefabricate. entire. deck- 


“When the deckhouses are need- 


“Commplate-; brillhesds. equal. in 








building bulkheads _and_ those 
working on. the ship, fastening 
them.into place. The idea is. to 
have as much. work as possible 
going on at once. In this way we 
accomplish twice as much. 


“Production control is. getting 


the tools and materials to the.men 
at the time planned so that there 
will be no time lag whatsoever. 
When we build a ship we tell the 
men just when they'll be needed 
in a certain compartment, and thus 
we have the carpenter, the burner, 
the pipe fitter, the electrician, fol- - 
lewing one another in orderly 
fashion, each completing his par- 
tiewlar job as he goes. 


“It is a matter of controlling-the 


flow of materials and wasting no 
time from ‘the start to the comple- 
tion of any job. Plans must be 
made well-in advance and co-ord- 
inatéd down to the last.detail.” 


A‘eoncrete example of how the 


value of the workman’s time has 
been 
doubled—by ‘the use of mass pro- 
duction principles is the record of 


increased — in ‘this case 


‘Algerine construction. -To' half- 
complete the ‘boat. using..the eld 
methods it took 252,613 hours of 
work, whereas half-completion at 


the present time takes only 148,319 


working -hours. 





and patrol our coastal are better ships than many vessels , in the process of building. 


More than 100 feet long, the 
Fairmile is a lineal descendant of 
the well-known sub-chaser of the 
last war, its main weapon being 
depth charges. 

Big wooden-hulled submarine 
chasers and their sisters, motor 
torpedo boats, built in Canadian 
yards, are in service with the 
R.C.N. Fastest: armed naval ves- 


tions which will shine down through history. ‘Sometimes 
called the “Sheep Dog Navy,” because it is preoccupied 
with escort duty, the R.C.N. has nevertheless participated 
in many of the more spectacular actions in this war, 
played a part in the invasion of North Africa. 





sel, the “M. T.:B’s”, as they are 
called, are equipped with torpedo 
tubes and small guns. to ‘fight 
either ships or aircraft. 

Auxiliary cruisers, in service be- 
fore the war aS passenger liners, 
have performed: good: service as 
convoy protectors. These and 
many armed yachts, like: all the 
ships of our navy; are very: much 
“on active service.” 

Growth in Personnel 


Behind this-. rapid ' wartime 
growth of’ ships, lies_a similar 
story in personnel. Canada’s navy 
has had no recruiting problem. In 
fact it has been able not‘only to 
man everything the Dominion can 
launch, but at the” béginning ‘of 
March this year ad loaned over 
1,400 officers and ratings to, the 


Canada’s Navy Sees Them Through 


Small; Tough Craft, on “Sheep Dog” Duty, ‘Geand Our Cargo Ships 


Royal Navy. The total strength 
of the Royal Carfadian Navy at 
that date numbered more than 
53,124 seamen and women, as com- 
pared with 3,600 in Sept., 1939. 
Our navy today is composed of 
the Royal Canadian Navy, perma- 
nent core of the organization, and 
two reserve forces, the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve (known 
as. the R.C.N.R.), and the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve (R.C.N.V.R.). The .R.C.N.R. 
is composed of men who have fol- 


, lowed the sea as a profession. The 


R.C.N.V.R. is made up of civilians 
not regarded as professional sail- 
ors before the war but who are 
given training for sea service in 
an emergency. : 

Both’ of. these forces were re- 
organized in 1923 after the inactive 
years following the first World 
War. 

Years Prior to this war, em- 
phasis had been placed on the 
work of R.C.N.V.R. Training Divi- 
sions, for these training centres 
would have to become the greatest 
supply depots for naval personnel 
in’ a .war. Volunteer. Reserve 
training bases were set up across 
the breadth of the Dominion. Now 
in 1943, there are training divi- 
sions located across Canada. Of 
the present Canadian naval per- 
sonnel, approximately 80% are 
members of the: R.C.N.V.R. 

. Athird reserve for the navy, the 
Fisherinen's Reserve, comprising 
‘men: drawn from the west coast 
fishing . industry, is performing 
a quiet, important job. Their boats, 
which they brought with them 
into the Reserve, were built to ne- 
gotiate the inlets of the west coast. 
- Large ‘and sturdy, they were 
easily converted into patrol boats. 

_ Continued -on page A8) 
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‘ing programme has been to train 






Employee Training 


How Novices Learn Shipbuilding L 


War Emergency Training Classes Teach Crafts to Thousands 


One of the most urgent prob-| 
lems of Canada’s cargo shipbuild- 


large numbers of men and women 
in the shipyard trades. It is esti- 
mated that, at the beginning of 
*the war, there were less than 
2,000 workers in the yards wi 
shipyard experience. 


The initial contracts for ship 
construction had been given ‘to 
yards which, for years, had been 
chiefly engaged in ship repair 
work. It became necessary to 
build crews for new construction 
around a small nucleus of key 
workmen, and both management 
and experienced workmen be- 
lieved that new workers could be 
trained only in the shipyards. 


Rivetters and welders, it was 
agreed, might be trained on the 
job in a comparatively short time, 
but such trades as marine elec- 
tricity, marine pipe fitting, ship 
fitting, engine fitting, machine- 
shop work, loft work, sheet-metal 
work and coppersmithing re- 
quired years of experience. 


Training Programme 
In June, 1940, the Department 
of Labor had inaugurated the War 
Emergency Training Programme, 
in co-operation with the pro- 
vinces and the municipal bvards 
of education. This is administered 
by the Training Branch of the 
department, under the . super- 
vision of R. F. Thompson, assisted 
by a regional director in each of 
the provinces, with the exception 

of Prince Edward Island. 


Through field staffs, the region- 
al directors maintain close contact 
with employers and National 
Selective Service, to determine 
the numbers and types of work- 
ers required. Out of approxi- 
mately 115 training centres 
established, 49 are used exclus- 
ively for industry and the 39 for 
both industry and the armed 
forces. 


When Wartime Merchant Ship- 


EE FINANCIAL POST. 
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for other types of work. Plant 
schools provided in the ship- 
yards are now training rivetters, 
welders, shipwrights, shipfitters, 
foundrymen, ett. Blueprint 
reading is taught in all the ship- 
yard schools. 


3. Part-time Classes. The 
functions of these classes are 
similar to those of the plant 
schools. In some cases, part- 
time classes are held at the tech- 
nical school, in others in the 
plant itself. Their primary pur- 
pose is to provide additional 
training for workers who wish 
to prepare for better jobs. 


Advisory Councils 


‘In British Columbia, where 
shipbuilding is by far the largest 
single wartime industry, advisory 
councils have béen set up in Van- 
couver and Victoria to advise and 
assist the government in training 
workers for shipyard trades. 


When plans for establishing 
| these councils were first consid- 
-|ered, representatives of the 
' various labor organizations were 
| invited to co-operate, and were 
| assured that there was no inten- 
tion to create a surplus of trained 
workers. 

The number of trainees, and 
also the types of examinations 
which trainees must pass to qual- 
ify for upgrading, are agreed 

















upon by both organized” labor 
and management. In addition to 
full support of the trades unions, 
















—Wartime Information Board photo, 
Women, and even boys, are participating in this country’s buge 
shipbuilding programme. Here’s a lad who has a job marking over 
rivet-holes to outline them more clearly. Note that the steel plate 
bears full instructions as to where it will eventually lie on the ship. 
Where, a few months ago, tree tips filled the sky, wireless towers 
now stand to guide a safely along the Alaskan route. The 
wireless system guides military planes now and may in the future 

guide intercontinental civilian aif travel. 


qualified journeyman. Rivetting 
can be taught in from three to six 
weeks, 

Trainees in such trades as cop- 


1, Pre-employment Training, 
which is available at centres 
located in vocational and tech- 
nical schools. In selecting train- 
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this system helps to ensure regu- 
lar attendance at classes, as each 
trainee’s class record is supplied 
to his union. 


The councils are composed of 
representatives of management 
and organized labor, as well as 
officials from the technical school, 
and have set up trade committees 
whose functions are: 


1. To advise the councils on 
the trades’ particular needs. 


2. To select the right type of 


man for training. \ 


3. To receive applications for 
training. 

4, To nominate instructors. 

5. To advise on equipment and 
type of training required. 


The chairman of each trade 
committee is a member of the 
advisory council. 


Where practical, trainees on the 
Pacific coast are selected from 
workers already employed in the 
shipyards. The idea is to upgrade 
men working with or in the 
trades, so that men now working 
as helpers will have an opportun- 
ity to train themselves for better 
jobs. ; 


With the exception of certain 
trades, notably welding, no new 
workers will be trained until the 
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cided by the advisory councils, 
the decisions being based on 
supply and immediate production 
needs. © . a 

B. C. Trainees © 

On Jan. 1, 1942, there were 262 
employed trainees attending 
plant-. schools. and. _ part-time 
classes in British Columbia. Dur- 
ing the year approximately 4;200 
enrolled in these classes and 1,800 
graduated. At the end of January 
this year there were. 1,051 in 
training, of whom 73. were 
women, This. was in addition to 
39 women enrolled. in pre-em- 
ployment welding classes. 


All classes are free and persons 
attending full-time pre-employ- 
ment classes are paid trainee al- 
lowances of $5 for a single per- 
son living at home, $7 a week for 
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persmithing, pipe fitting, marine 
electricity, ship fitting, etc., after 
six or eight to ten. weeks pre- 


ping Ltd. was formed in April, 
1941, to assume direction of cargo 
shipbuilding, the shipbuilding 
industry was making little use of 


eee : ed to specific classes of work 
the facilities provided by the 


when they enter the yard. By 


employment training, are assign- | 


ees, preference is given to‘ (1) 
veterans of the last war ‘and 
those discharged from the armed 
forces in the present war; (2) 
older men, (3) women, and (4) 
boys 16 years of age and over. 





W.E.T.P. 

Shipyard executives admitted 
frankly that, while a shortage of 
skilled labor was inevitable, they 
had little hope of obtaining useful 
workmen from among the train- 
ees graduated from these schools. 

This would probably have been 
true under peacetime conditions; 
when practically every ship is 
custom-built and standardization 
impossible. Under the wartime 
emergency, however, standardiza- 
tion was essential, and this, in 
turn, made it possible within a 












constant repetition, these special- 





ists become as familiar with these 
operations, in a few weeks, as a 
journeyman with long experi- 


ence. They are then given the 
opportunity to broaden their 
training by attending part-time 
and evening classes. 

Courses in shipbuilding trades 
are now available in Pictou, N:S.; 
Saint John, N.B.; Quebec City, 
Three Rivers, Sorel, Montreal, 
Vancouver, Victoria and Prince 
Rupert. Three types of courses 
are offered: 


relatively short period, to train 
large numbers: of workers . to 
specialize in standardized jobs. 
By training men to perform one 
specific operation or group of 
operations, a welder, to take one 
example, can be employed after 
only 150 to 250 hours training, 





America’s 


to a year of actual. yard experi- 








In factories producing Canada's 
armament and in actual war service, 
R&M Motors and Motor Generator 
Sets ore. doing their part faithfully. 


‘They cre built to work < wher 


service counts. 


-R& M ELECTRIC MOTORS 
MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
_” one-fiftieth to fifty horse power 


‘ 
; % 


_e et 
COMPANY OF CANADA, eee 






BRANTFORD, CANADA 


Toronto Sales and Service: 197 Adelaide St. West, 
Montreal: Canade Cement Bu s 
‘ ae in Winnipeg: Mumford Medland, - PM 8 
«2, be Halifan: George G, Reid, Genaral Trust Building. 
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New Army Health Bomb 


Kills Insects, Germs 


fighting men in 
although he will need six months | tropical jungles are now armed 
against malaria and yellow fever 
ence before he becomes.a fully witha new “health bomb” that ex- 


.Men within the age groups liable 
for compulsory military service 
are only accepted if medically 
unfit. The training period varies 
between 37 and 44 hours per 
week, and the completed course 
usually requires 12 weeks. 
2. Plant Schools, for which in- 
structors are provided from 
_ within the industry concerned, 
Trainees include green help, 
those who have taken pre- 
employment training, and em- 
ployees within the plant who}j. 
may be upgraded or retrained 









terminates disease-carrying ins- 
ects, 





























The new weapon is an insecti- 
cide dispenser that discharges a 
mist .fatal to disease-spreading 
flies and mosquitos, but harmless 
to humans. The six inch metal 
dispensers—each about the size 
of a tin can—are called “bombs” 
by workmen who' make them at 
the rate of thousands a day in an 
eastern state Westinghouse plant. 

With the dispenser, the army | 
hopes to reduce sharply the casu- 
alty rate of past wars. The “health 
bombs” will be discharged ‘fre- 
quently in tents and barracks 
wherever troops are stationed in 
the tropics, and in the cabin of 
every airplane — military and 
civilian—that takes off from a 
tropical: base. 


Idea of Young Chemist 


Each dispenser is loaded with 
one pound of a liquid insecticide 
developed by Dr. Lyle D. Good- 
hue, a young Department of Agri- 
culture chemist. The insecticide 
is released as a fine mist that re- 
mains ‘suspended in space. 


In the 12 to 14 minutes required 
for complete discharge, one dis- 
penser will fumigate 150,000 cubic 
feet of space, the equivalent of 240 
army pup tens, or 5) giant bomb- 
ers. But the spray can be turned 
on and off as necessary. For ex- 
ample, only three seconds are re- 
quired to fumigate one pup tent. 

Manufacture of the dispensers 
was begun late in 1942. Already 
thousands a day are rolling off as- 
sembly‘lines that formerly were 
geared to production of household 
refrigerators, and facilities are be- 
ing expanded to turn out dispen- 
sers at a daily rate exceeding 
10,000, : 

The insecticide is said to be ef- 
fective against bugs and insects. 


- 
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system of upgrading mien has been a single persén living away from , training, and this, in turn, wil] 
exhausted. The numbers to we] hoine, 
trained in-any one trade are de-. 


fme, and..$13 a week-for the 
Ahead ‘of a*househo: sid. No training 
allowancés are paid to men 
attending part-time classes. 

. "In addition to trade. and voca- 


_| tional classes, W.E.T.P. provides 


dupervision training for foremen 
and other supervisors. Job in- 
instructor training aims at teach- 
ing men in supervisory positions 
the art of instructing the. men 
under them. 


_-It was recognized early in the 
programme that while a foreman 
or charge hand might be a thor- 
oughly competent tradesman, he 
would probably have_had little 
or no experience in imparting his 
knowledge to others. Job instruc- 
tor training ‘teaches how to teach. 
Those mastering the course are 


awarded certificates as war pro- 
duction job instructors. Job in- 


structor: training is now being 
supplemented by job relations 
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7” = 10” Steam Carge Winch for 
10,000-ton Wartime Carge Vessels 


Capstans and all deck 


be followed by courses in job 
methods. 

Though these “new-fangled” 
types of training met with skep. 
ticism when first inaugurated, 
they have proved their value, and 
the number of qualified instruc. 
tors is increasing rapidly. 

Than men who had never seen 
a ship or a shipyard can be train. 
ed in shipyard trades by methods 
that were thought impractical 
and visionary only two years ago, 
is evidenced by the production 
rate which Canadian shipyards 
have achieved. 

At the first of March the yards 
had delivered a million dead- 
weight tons of steel cargo ship. 
ping and had launched approxi- 
mately one and a quarter million 
tons. During the last three 
months of 1942 ships were being 
delivered at the rate of one every 
_ three days. 








AMMURNIT ON 


+++ pass the ammunition and the guns to fire it,—pass 
the tanks and planes and food and men. . . to Britain, 
to Russia, to Africa, to China... 


And so the cry is for Cargo ships; great, sturdy, 

“speedy vessels to transport all the impedimenta of 

war that Canada sypplies ... for pugnacious Corvettes 
to convoy these safely. 


The demand is answered by Canadian Vickers. 
Summer and Winter, day and night, machines roar 
and muscles strain throughout the vast yards producing 
the ships, both fighting and freight, that must be built 
to “Pass the Ammunition.” — 


Vickers too, build the giant boilers and engines to 
power these ships . . . a complete job from blue print 
to sleek entity, vibrantly alive, ready to serve our 
country ... our allies . . . you. 
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“Thrift in Shipbuilding 


‘April 24, 1943. 
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Lower Cost Mine Sweepers 


: 


Although it’did not have the 
background of experience and ex- 
isting plant that was characteristic 
of many other Canadian industries, 
the shipbuilding industry has been 
able to achieve a remarkable rec- 
ord of production since the war 
started. Like other industries it is 
able to point to much accom- 
plished in the way of speeding 
production and reducing costs. 

Toronto Shipbuilding Co., the 
Crown company which has taken 
ever the shipbuilding yards estab- 
lished by James Franceschini and 
essociates in Dufferin Paving & 
Crushed Stone Co., offers a good 
example, 

This company’s first . contract 
was for mine sweepers of the 
“Bangor” class, It has been turn- 
jing out “Algerine” class mine 
sweepers for about a year now, a 
Jarger and more powerful ship 
than the Bangor and with many 
of the characteristics of the cor- 
vette. In addition to their main 
job of mine sweeping, Algerine 
ships are equipped to act as anti- 
submarine vessels with depth 
charges, and guns for defense or 
ettack against airplanes as well as 
submarines, 

Third Less Manhours 

Whereas it required” 253,000 
manhours to reach a 50% finished 
condition on the first of these Al- 
gerines, Toronto Shipbuilding is 
eble to report that it only required 
168,000 manhours to reach a simi- 
lar stage on the latest of this class. 
It requires about one-third less 
manhours and five weeks less 
time to complete an Algerine 
mine sweeper to this 50% com- 
pleted stage now than it did about 
a year ago. 

Moreover, time elapsed from 
keel-laying to launching has been 
reduced from five months for the 
early ships of this class to three 
months for the most recent. When 
launched, a mine sweeper from To- 
ronto Shipbuilding yards is norm- 
ally about 65% completed under 
present practice; in the relatively 





When a shipyard bas space enough for five complete berths and 

about three quarters enough for a sixth, it can do\as Toronto Ship- 

building Co. bas done. On this partial berth a mine sweeper bull 

is built on rollers, completecexce pt for stern and fore section. When a 

whole berth is empty, following a launching, the partly completed 

bull is moved into this on its rollers, and the missing sections, pre- 
, fabricated, are swung into place. 


of Canadians, many who were 
with the predecessor shipbuilding 
company when it laid its first 
keel, and others who. have joined 
later. A feature of shipyards in 
Canada is the extremely small 
rumber of workers who claim to 
be shipbuilders in the more com- 
plete meaning of the word, men 
who can take a set of‘ blueprints, 
whether for steel or-wooden ships, 
and carry them through to the de- 
livered ship. But there are a few 


Mine sweepers may be small but they are real warships, ready to 
destroy enemy mines, combat submarines or fight off attacking air- 
craft. Into their compact hulls goes an amazing amount of equipment 
and fittings, scarcely leaving room for the crew that has to operate 
the ship and fight it. 


Some of the items going in an “Algerine” class mine sweeper: 


300 tons of steel shaps and plates; 
25 tons rivets; 

1,100 valves; 

24% miles of piping; 


32 miles of electrical wiring; 

26 tons of copper; 

6 tons of-anchor chain; 

350,000 manhours. ° 


By comparison a corvette may require 375,000 manhours to build. 
In great Britain a 10,000-ton cargo ship is built with approximately 
375,000 manhours. These figures, particularly those for manhours, 


should be regarded as approximate averages only. 


near future it is expected this 
will be further improved. 

Responsibility for this com- 
mendable achievement cannot be 
credited to any one factor. Rather 
it is due to a combination of: 
growing adoption of pre-fabrica- 
tion; use of welding instead of 
riveting wherever possible; im- 
proved planning and scheduling of 
work; and better training methods 
for workers. 

Use Kaiser Methods 

A group of experienced ship- 
building executives get much of 
the credit for the improvements 
in this yard. They have adapted 
the fast, effective production 
methods, which have proven so 
spectacularly successful in turn- 
ing out ships fast in the United 
States, to the peculiar problems 
of building the relatively small 
but elaborately equipped mine 
6Weepers, 

Assisting them is an able staff 





of these men to be found at To- 
ronto Shipbuilding, There is, for 
example, George McKellar, a vet- 
eran of 55 years in the shipbuild- 
ing industry who helped to launch 
18 cargo ships at these same yards 
in the last war. There is Fred 
Tutt with a record of 65 years as a 
shipbuilder, Tom Skinner with 57 
years and David McPherson with 
a similar period. 


Three-shift Training School 


These men and a few others like 
them today. occupy responsible 
positions as superintendents or 
foremen. They direct the thou- 
sands of helpers and specialists 
who have been recruited as the job 
grew. Toronto Shipbuilding has 
a training school for helpers and 
more skilled workers which is now 
working three shifts daily. Use is 
made of aptitude tests and strong 
efforts made to find the proper 
job for each worker, a factor 
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claimed to help materially in re- 
ducing labor turnover. 

There is, for example, the re- 
cent case of the 16-year-old 
Chinese boy who was dissatisfied 
with his job on the riveting gang. 
T. G. Jaycocks, who works with 
P. E. Holmes, personnel director, 
found this lad not actually dis- 
satisfied with his job but rather 
with his shift hours. These made 
it impossible for him to get home 
to help his father in the family 
laundry. where labor shortages 
were just as severe as in the ship- 
yards. Moreover, he wanted to be 
an electrician and had taken a 
technical school course which he 
had hoped would fit him for an 
electrician’s job. The result of 
study of his case is that this 
Chinese boy is being tested for 
aptitudes and will later go to the 
plant training school where he will 
be fitted for the job he wants. 

Equally important is the pre- 
fabrication and use of welding in 
cutting costs and saving labor. 
That this has received major at- 
tention is not strange for a com- 
pany directed by men trained in 
the U.S. tradition of shipbuilding 
and familiar with the mass pro- 
duction methods so widely used 
in that country. As Thomas C. 
Steven, editor of Canadian Ship- 
ping and Marine Engineering 
News wrote recently of Toronto 
Shipbuilding’s accomplishments: 

“At no shipyard in Canada is 
prefabrication carried to the 
same extent as is done at this 
yard, and the output of vessels 
has on this account been raised 


notably.” ; 
First step toward prefabrication 


was taken when bulkheads, the 
partitions which divide a ship into 
compartments, running  trans- 
versely and longitudinally, were 
put together on fhe ground before 
being placed into the ship. This 
also marked the first real step 
toward increased use of welding 
instead of riveting although a 
welding procedure had first to be 
developed acceptable to the Brit- 
ish Admiralty Technical Mission 
and the Canadian Naval Services, 
the former proving somewhat dif- 
ficult to convince of the merits of 
welding. 

Welding is faster than riveting 


B. C. Firm Makes 


Steering Engines 


Sumner Engineering 
Produces Equipment for 
Cargo and Naval Ships 


Typical of the specialized firms 
which are participating in Can- 
ada’s shipbuilding programme is 
Canadian Sumner Iron Works, 
Ltd., of Vancouver, which ordinar- 
ily produces machinery, equip- 
ment for railways, sawmills, pulp- 
mills and shingle mills, and me- 
chanical céal stokers. 

“In 1940 this company designed 
land constructed steering gear 
equipment for corvettes built on 
the Pacific coast, and in 1941 it 
turned part of its facilities to out- 
put of intricate steering engines 
and mechanism for mine sweepers. 

In 1942 its engineers were called 
into consultation on steering en- 
gines for cargo ships, for which it 
was awarded a large contract. 
Canadian Sumner Iron in the first 
great war had built various ma- 
chine auxiliaries for the Allied 
Nations. * 


How They Are Built in Less Time With Less Labor 


—perhaps 30 to 40%. To weld a 
seam takes one man; to rivet it 
would take four and perhaps five. 
Welding is more adaptable to pre- 
fabrication methods where the 
sub-assemblies are laid out on the 
ground and held in place by ap- 
propriate clamps or jigs. 


About 40% of the approximate- 
ly 450 tons of steel which goes into 
the hull of an Algerine mine 
sweeper is now made up in sec- 
tions and swung into place. Indi- 
vidual sub-assemblies may weigh 
up to about 20 tons, the limit be- 
ing the lifting capacity of the 
yard’s cranes and the peculiar con- 
struction of the ships themselves. 
Within the past year, new 
“Whirley” cranes, high, spider- 
like machines which run the 
length of the yard on miniature 
railway tracks with an unusually 
wide gauge to give stability, have 
been installed to supplement the 
moveable caterpillar-tread cranes 
formerly used exclusively. These 
new cranes speed handling of parts 
and make it possible to swing 
much larger and heavier sections 
into place. 


Use of prefabrication involves 
a number of. changes in shipyard 
practice. It is necessary, for ex- 
ample, to have about 25% of the 
steel fabricated and ready for 
erection before each keel is laid if 
the full staff, now numbering 
about 4,000 men and women, is to 
be kept steadily employed. A 
bank of partly fabricated sections 
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Prefabrication, 
more efficient 





on, use of welding | instead of riveting, 
training of workers and better planning 


and scheduling of work are credited with enabling 
Toronto Shipbuilding Co. to eut about a third from the 
manhours needed to build “Algerine” class mine sweep- 
ers. Time required from keel laying to launching has 
been reduced from five months tc less than three months. — 
Steel fabrication has been speeded up and the whole 
yard placed on an assembly line basis to the extent that 
such methods are possible in ship construction. This is 
the record of the present management, recruited from 
the U. S. shipbuilding industry and experienced in 
methods so spectacularly successful in that country. 





is kept ahead of every assembly. 

At Toronto Shipbuilding, the 
planning department establishes 
a target for each ship, starting 
with the projected launching date 
and setting out the number of tons 
of steel] that should be in place 
and the percent of construction 
finished at predetermined dates. 
This data is posted regularly 
where all can see it, showing how 
much each day’s work is ahead or 
behind schedule. A guide for 
superintendents and foremen, this 
scheme develops a kind of unoffi- 
cial incentive and competition be- 
tween gangs working on different 
ships. 

To the credit of this planning 
department is also laid much of 
the basis for the accomplishments 
in other departments. The’ ma- 
chine and plate shop is now hand- 
ling more than 250 tons of steel 
each week, or fiye times as much 
as was put through only a few 
months ago. This achievement 
has been carried out without ad- 
ditional machines and with only a 
negligible increase in personnel. 
Actual erection of steel on the 
shipways has risen almost as 
much. Instead of an average ef 
about 30 tons of steel a week, this 
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yard is now erecting about 200 
tons each week. \ 
Proper scheduling of all work, 
effective follow-up of each job 
and a more direct designation of 
authority and responsibility has 
been able to do an amazing 
amount in speeding up ship con- 
struction and reducing costs. 
Build Ships on Rollers 

Toronto Shipbuilding has. a 
rather unique position due to limi- 
tations on the waterfront area 
which it controls. The yards can 
build five complete mine sweepers 
of the class now being made with 
about three-quarters enough space 
left over to make a sixth. Methods 
have been developed whereby this 
sixth ship is built on rollers, com- 
plete with the exception of the 
stern and fore sections. When a 
complete shipbuilding way is open 
after another hull has been 
launched, the. partially completed 
hull from way No. 6 is moved on 
rollers into place and the missing 
sections previously fabricated in 
the yards, attached. 

The result is an important in- 
crease in the number of ships 
which can be turned out in a sea- 
son, even though it is achieved at 
a cost of some additional man- 
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for Better Engine Room Performance... 


. Excessive bearing wear is a primary 
cause of engine room trouble involving 
costly and often dangerous delays in 
port and at sea. 

More 





than 500 De Laval Oil Purifiers 


have been installed to insure efficient, 
economical lubrication on Naval vessels 
of all types during a period of a little 
more than 20 years. Today new battle- 
ships building in Government yards are 
fitted with De Laval “Uni-Matic” Oil 
Purifiers. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Peterborough 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


O/L PURIFIERS 





hours necessary on the ships which 
have to be shifted. : 
Seaside Fitting Yard 

Last year, Toronto Shipbuild- 
ing established a subsidiary opera- 
tion at Saint John, N.B., where 
final fitting out of a number of its 
ships has been completed. Advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that it 
was possible to rush more ships to 
the ocean prior to freeze-up last 
fall. Just as soon as a ship could 
be moved under its own power, 
even though it lacked many of the 
items of equipment usually con- 
sidered necessary for navigation, 
crews were put aboard and the 
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ships rushed through the St. Law- 
rence. 

The result is that these ships can 
be fitted out at an ocean port and 
can be put in service as soon as 
ready instead of having to wait 
months for spring to open the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
waterway. An additional advan- 
tage is that much of the equip- 
ment going into these mine sweep- 
ers is what is termed “free issue” 
stores, provided by the navy and 
often coming from Britain. * This 
material does not have to be 
brought to Toronto but is installed 
at tidewater. 
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Cargo shipbuilding in Canada is spruce was dynamite that hit the 
headed up by the Minister of |log jam and blew it sky high. Now, 
Munitions and Supply, Hon. C. D, | just slightly reversed, with Mac- 
Howe, using as his agency the} Millan as president of the com- 
Crown company, Wartime Mer-|pany and Taylor vice-president in 
chant Shipping Ltd. Head of that|charge of B.C. operations, and 
company and the executive chief | with both having the advantage of 
of the programme is one of west- |a wealth of industrial experience 
ern Canada’s outstanding indus-|in the meanwhile, the same com- 
trialists, Harvey Reginald Mac-j|bination is working with even 
Millan. more spectacularly successful re- 


Operators of shipyards from | Sults. 
coast to coast in Canada are gen-| Since the spring of 1941 history 
erous in their commendation of the | has been made in the building of 
way. Wartime Merchant Ship- | C480 ships. 
ping’s huge procurement job has| nto the story of how Canada 
been handled. became one of the three major 

Not only in those items that the | PANS COMETS, OF (the 
Crown company contracts for di-| W°"!d keeping pace fully, on a per 


rectly with the manufacturer and Ses ital nents with the United 
distributes to the yards as special tates, will be written the — 
issue, but in many other items of hard-working men and organi- 
which the shipyards procure for nares, 
themselves, the staff of Wartime West Coast Records 
Merchant Shipping acts as traffic| The story will tell how the Wal- 
controller. lace organization at the Pacific 
Chief of all W.MS. functions, |©°@st, founded by “Andy” Wallace 
after the letting of the contracts | Pearly 50 years ago and carried on 
and collaboration with the opera- | by his sons, Clarence and Hubert, 
tors in the setting up of their |Shattered some British Empire 
yards, has been the scheduling and | Tecords for mass production; how 
expediting of materials, The con- C. Burdick, of Victoria and 
tractors might have been left to Vancouver, built a productive or- 
struggle along on their own, con- | 8@nization; how the Walkems of 
tending with one another for lim-|8ritish Columbia, with a firm 
ited supply, some safeguarding |™@naged by a former Scots ship- 
their positions with well-stocked builder, W.D. McLaren, built on 
stores at the expense of the less the site of Canada’s fastest-build- 
lucky or provident, but from the |i9& Shipyard of the last war and 
outset MacMillan laid it down as|!™proved upon the record; how 
policy that Wartime Merchant |C@Ptain Spratt’s old yard, still 
Shipping was to control the flow |°wned by his widow, overcame 
of all main components and of 
many materials and items which 
would otherwise have been in 
short supply. : 
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Programme Goes Smoothly 

The result has been a pro- 
gramme which, with minor excep- 
tions, has clicked along with sur- 
prising smoothness considering 
the fact that from virtually noth- 
ing, two years ago, the volume of 
cargo shipbuilding in Canada had 
risen by February of this year to 
the point where Canada was able 
to claim more than 100 10,000-ton | 
cargo ships delivered into service, 
and many more in the water being 
completed, or on the ways taking | 
shape for launching. 

Big though his industrial | 
achievements have been in the 
lumber and fishing industry in the 
past—and MacMillan has been the 
Number One payroll builder of 
British Columbia for some years | 
now—this wartime job in ship- 
building, which followed a period 
as timber controller and then as 
head of the Wartime Require- | 
ments Board, has been his greatest | 
achievement to date and his main 
contribution. to the welfare of 
Canada and the British Common- 
wealth. 


Shortly after forming Wartime 
Merchant Shipping, and when it 
became obvious that a great part 
of the programme would depend 
on the efficiency of Pacific coast 
yards, MacMillan asked Austin C. 
Taylor, another British Columbia 
industrial leader, to team with him 
in the job of helping shipbuilders 
to build ships. 

Taylor readily agreed to the as- 
sociation. There was every reason 
why he should—for his mind could 
go back to a'short, hard struggle in 
the last war when he was ap- 
pointed by Ottawa to get out a 
great quantity of critically needed 
airplane spruce, in a hurry, He 
chose young H. R. MacMillan, then 
a forestry scientist, to help him 
put the job over. 


MacMillan and Taylor 
Both legend and the record at- 


test the fact that the Taylor-Mac- 
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s in all stages of construction are being burried to completion in yards on Atlantic 
Pacific coasts as well as at inland ports. Canada is making a notable contribution 
to United Nation's shipbuilding. Here is a rivetting crew working on bottom plates. 
It's so dark, under the keel, that even on bright days spotlights are used for 


—Wartime Information Board photo. 







Our Ships 


Industry’s Leaders Achieve Production Miracles 


many a handicap under Hammill 
and “Jock” Rannie; how Hugh 
Lewis, a construction industry 
man, went into shipbuilding with 
two burly and wise Scots lieuten- 
ants, John Lockhart and John 
Dalrymple, and made the launch- 
ing-time records fgll; and how 
Bernard Allen took on the tough- 
est of all assignments at a west 
coast port and “kept ’em sailing” 
despite every adversity. 

Then, in the east, the story will 
cover the teaming up of the Do- 
minion Bridge and Fraser-Brace 
organizations to make the United 
Shipyards and how.it went out 
after the very creditable records 
of Vickers in building the big 
freighters; how the Simards laid 
out their unusual yard down the 
river and launched ingeniously; 
how the two Davie yards, still far- 
ther down the St. Lawrence, under 
Brock Thompson and Charlie 
Davie, seconded by Dave Craig 
and Charles Beaudoin, respective- 
ly, grew up to meet their respon- 
sibilities, and how, on the Atlantic 
coast, the Foundation Co. and the 
Ross-Wilson combination did their 
jobs under difficulties and brought 
the Maritimes back into shipbuild- 
ing. 

When the time comes for an in- 
dustrial writer to say, “Now it can 
be told—” and then launch into the 
epic of Canada’s building against 
Hitler’s pig boats, he will not lack 
for subjects and will deal justifi- 
ably in superlatives. 
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U.S. Obtains 
_|Free License 


On New Tanks 

. Self-sealing Fuel Tank 
May Go on Land Vehicles 
As Well As Planes: 


Announcement that his aircraft 
company had granted the govern- 


ment free license to one of its most | 
‘cherished and lucrativé patents, 


the Mareng cell, was made recent- 
ly by Glenn L. Martin, president of 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. of Balti- 
more, : 

The Mareng (for “Martin Engin- 
eering”) cell is a synthetic rubber 
fuel tank for airplanes and other 
conveyances, Its most spectacular 
version is the self-sealing (bullet- 
proof) tank—America’s first, in- 
troduced shortly after Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, called for such a device 
early in 1940. 


Mr. Martin pointed out today 
that his company has granted the 
free license “in the interest of 
hastening victory.” It is in keep- 
ing, he said, with the spirit of the 
Aircraft War Production Councils, 
the east coast unit of which he 
is president. The councils, em- 
bracing practically all U. 8. air- 
craft manufacturers, wére formed 
to exchange engineering and 
manufacturing experience and 
technique, trade gécrets, materials, 
equipment, and even personnel to 
speed war production of aircraft. 

“After thorough study, the gov- 
ernment recognizes the validity of 
the patents, and the free license 
is for the duration only, with full 
rights reverting to the company in 
the postwar peace period,” Mr. 
Martin said. “But we must do 
everything now to win the war.” 


Self-sealing Version 


The Mareng cell first was de- 
veloped as a thin-walled fuel tank 
whose chief virtues were increas- 
ed gasoline capacity and rapid 
service in case of trouble. Form- 
erly, it was necéssary to remove 
wings when a metal tank was 
damaged, but the Mareng cell, 
which was stuffed into wing aper- 
tures like a football bladder, could 
be pulled out and another substi- 
tuted in a minor service operation. 


When war made a self-sealing 
version necessary, Martin labora- 
tory technicians, under Reid B. 
Gray, chief of laboratories, dével- 
oped a. cell which could be shot 
through and through with heavy 
calibre machine gun bullets. and 
the wounds would heal immedi- 


ately, without loss of gasoline. } 


As a result, bombers often have 
returned from combat with hun- 


dreds of bullét holes through 


them. 


Two of the Martin B-26 Marau- 
ders which returned from the 
Battle of Midway after torpedo- 
ing two Japanese aircraft carriers 
were badly riddled—one with 300 
bullet holes and another with 500. 
The Mareng cells were perforated 
many times, but lost little of the 
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precious fuel needed to bring them 
back over the ocean. 

A more recent application of the 
thin-walled cells has been for 
turning ordinary box cars into 
tank cars for transporting oil and 
fuel, Tests have shown.this use 
of the cells perfectly feasible as a 
suplement to the inadequate sup- 
ply of tank cars. 

A test car was equipped last. 
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The members of the Ontario Fairmile Association are proud 
of the part they are playing in assisting the Royal Canadian 
Navy, by providing sturdy escort vessels. 


Fairmiles have proven their dependability in service. The 
official record states that since November, 1941, they have 
taken part in over 97 convoys, escorting several hundred 
thousand tons of shipping through dangerous waters. These 
speedy craft have done many thousands of miles of patrol 
arid escort work and are considered to have saved many times 
their cost in ships and cargoes. 


The full support of all members is pledged for the job ahead. 
The complete facilities of these experienced builders of boats 
are offered for the production of Fairmiles and every type 


August and has been hauling 13,- 
500 gallons of oil per trip ever 


since. The average tank car car- 
ried between 8,000 and 9,000 gal- 
lons. This principle also can be ap- 
plied to other types of cars, to 
wooden barges, and ovérland 
trucks, it is said. Huge synthetic 
rubber cells are placed in these 
conveyances and filled with the 
fluids. 
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MEMBERS 


Greavetie Boats Limited, Gravenhurst, Ont. 
: Grew Boats Limited, 
Jéckaén’s Point and Penetang. Ont. 
Hunter Boats, Orillia, Ont. 
J. H. LéBlanc Shipbuilding Ce., 
Weymouth, N.S. 
Mac-Craft Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
Midland Boat Works, Midland, Ontario. 


Joint Naval Account of Minett-Shields, Lid., 
Bracebridge. Ont. 


J. }. Taylor & Sons Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
W. Taylor, President, 
D. Hunter, Secretary:Treasurer. 





FAIRMILE ASSOCIATION 


Infra-red Paints 


Up to the present war, camou- 
flage paints proved fairly satisfac- 
tory in hiding the painted object 
from enemy observation, but the 
modern® reconnaissance plane, 
equipped with elaborate cameras 
using the latest infra-red photo- 
graphic film, has necessitated the 


or the Struggle at Sea 


The army of shipbuilders in Ontario yards is fully 
conscious of the importance of its work in helping 
to build a bridge of ships.across the ocean. 


As a result, Ontario Shipyards are scenes of bustling 
activity . . . compressed air riveters beat out their 
steady and céaseless clatter . .. and the weapons to 
defeat the Axis, are being delivered in ever 
increasing volume. 


NTARIO SHIPYARDS 


PORT ARTHUR COLLINGWOOD MIDLAND 
SHIPBUILDING SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, LTD. COMPANY, LTD. LIMITED 


SHIPYARDS 





Beat Camera Eye 


introduction of infra-red reflect- 
ing camouflage paints. 

Objects covered with earlier 
camouflage paints are clearly dis- 
cernible in an infra-red photo- 
graph because their infra-red re- 
flective properties are different 
from those of natural foliage. 
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deg ee aera — 
Canada’s Busy Shipyards 


50,000 Workers Build Seagoing Craftof All Kinds 
































A new shipyard at Pictou, N.S., is said to be the first on the con- 
tinent to employ women in actual construction work on operations 
other than welding. Here is Mrs, Sarah Kowalski, showing she’s no | 
slouch when it comes to shouldering a length of pipe. 
| 


Out of 21 major shipyards and 
58 smaller boatyards, Canada is 
today getting a wide variéty of 
warships, cargo ships, supply 
boats, crash boats and dozens of 
other specialized types. 

Employed in this industry to- 
day are more than. 50,000 men 
and women. Orders on hand and 
already delivered total $1 billion. 
More than 300 craft of various 
classes have been launched since 
the war began and this country is 
turning out a 10,000-ton cargo 
ship every three days. 

At the beginning of this year 
Wartime Merchant Shipping Ltd., 
the government company admin- 
istering the cargo vessel pro- 
gramme, had delivered more than 
80 ships, totalling over 800,000 
deadweight tons. 

Canada had a shipbuilding pro- 
gramme in the last war too. But 
it produced only 68 ships, total- 
ling 380,140 deadweight tons. 


A Starving Industry 

Canada’s shipyards were starv- 
ed when war broke out. The im- 
petus given to ship construction 
during the last war, when yards 
Were established on the east and 
West coasts, had entirely died out. 

In 1920, the peak production 
year, the entire industry built 
164,674 tons of shipping. But it 
was unable to survive the denres- 
tion years. In/1932 Canada built 
five ships totalling 2,123 tons; in 
1933 two ships totalling 619 tons, 
and in 1934 three ships totalling 
862 tons. 

As a natural result of this con- 
dition shipbuilding personnel had 
scattered to other industries; 
yards were dismantled in many 
Cases; and others were in no con- 
dition to undertake such an am- 
bitious programme. No merchant 
ships had been built in Canada 
for 20 years. 

There was, it is said, even con- 
siderable‘doubt in Great Britain 
&s to Canada’s possibilities in the- 
way of contributing to wartime 
ship construction. Technicians 
did not appear to be available. 
Component parts were not made 
in Canada, and suitable labor was 
thought to be scarce. 

In contrast to this doubtful out- 
look are the actual accomplish- 
ments which the industry can 
Teport. 

First step was to expand the 
Potential shipyards. At the time 
the major cargo ship construction 
started there were only two 
berths on the Pacific coast equip- 
Ped to build the 10,000-ton vessels 
that were to make up the major 
Portion.of Canada’s programme. 
On the Atlantic coast there were 
"x berths capable of building 
Merchant. ships. 

By last November these eight 
thipbuilding berths had been in- 
Creased to a total of 84; of which 
22 were on the Pacific eoest and 
32 on the eastern coast. 

As recently ag the first quarter 
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_WINDLASSES 


CANADA'S SHIPPING 
Also Manifolds, Water Filters 
and Fire Extinguishers 









Shipbuilding is a notable chapter in the story of 
Canada’s war effort. In 1939 we had few shipbuilding 
facilities, few workers skilled in shipbuilding trades. 
Going full blast today are 79 shipyards, 21 of them large, 
with a total of 50,000 employees. We have launched. 
more than 300 vessels, are steadily increasing the rate 
of construction. 





International Nickel Compapy Licensees in B.C, For 


NI-HARD AND NI-RESIST, IRON, BRASS, ALUMINUM 
, AND MONEL CASTINGS 


Canning Equipment, Shingle Mill and Pulp Mill Machinery ae 
General Machine Work and Répairs A 


Letson & Burpee Limited 


172 ALEXANDER STREET Established 1896 VANCOUVER, B.C. 4 


This was in addition to the 
, investment of private industry. 


that this condition cannot be per- 
manent. 

Canada’s experience with its | 
merchant fleet after the last war | 
was disastrous. Most of the ships 


| Those in the industry seem to 
have reasonable confidence that 
a substantial amount of  ship- 
building can continue in Canada| the government owned were dis- 
after the war. They are at least} posed of, with the exception of a | 
anxious to show what they can | relatively small line serving the 
do under normal conditions. West Indies, which was managed 
Postwar position of Canada’s| by Canadian National Steamships | 
| shipping fleet and shipbuilding Ltd. Close of this war will find | 
| industry is outlined by Thomas C. the Canadian Government own- 
| Steven, editor of Canadian Ship- | "8 much larger fleet and faced 
|ping and Marine Engineering | with the problem of what to do| 
News, as depending primarily | with it. , 

upon construction and operating | Costs Appear High 
costs, laws and regulations affect- | So far as the shipyards are/|000-ton cargo vessels at rant hace a’10,000-ton vessel for, which shipbuilding establishes. 





to support a shipbuilding in- i 
dustry on the scale now establish- - 
ed. On the other hand, it is ; 
evident that the industry is better 
established and better equipped 
than ever before; it has more “ 

trained men and more knowledge Cnet 
of how to do its job. oe 


_ing steamship operation, and com- | concerned, Mr. Stevens points out ; $1.7 millions each. The United; £188,000, equal to something Their machine tools are prob- 
| petition from British ship-owning | that construction costs in Canada! States is building Liberty ships| more than $800,000. Delivery, | ably convertible to other purposes 
interests. He points out that the| and the United States are more ata cost of about $2 millions each. | moreover, was guaranteed in 10) but there is not going to be any 
immediate postwar period is} than double comparative costs in | In contrast to these figures, a| months from signing of contract.| lack of machine tools in this 
likely to see so much freight| Great Britain. Using what ap- | firm of shipbuilders in Scotland | Shipyard equipment is of a} country. 

offered that anything which can! proaches mass production meth- | not long ago is reported to have | specialized nature, designed to It is hardly reasonable to ex- 
float will be used, but stresses ods, Canada is turning out 10,-',offered to build for Canadian! mest the peculiar conditions| pect that Canada can continue 
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of 1940, 14 major shipyards end 14 | 
small boatyards were engaged in | 
building navel vessels and small | 
boats. The 21 large and the 58 | 
smaller yards now active are lo- 
cated on the east and west coasts, 
the St:.Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes. | 
Use Great Lakés Yards | 
In the last war yards on the, 
Great Lakes built cargo vessels | 
which had to be cut in two to be 
taken through the St.. Lawrence 
canals and then put together 
again.before they could be used. 
This time a different policy was 
adopted. The yards om the Great 
Lakes are efigaged in building 
only vessels which could go 
through these canals under their 
own power gnd without undue | 
difficulty. 
This has meant that the cor- | 
vette was the largest ship which | 
could be built. It has also meant | 
that the dozens of smaller boat- | 
yards scattered around the area | 
could be engaged to build the | 
multitudes of small craft which | 
were necessary, some of them | 
fighting vessels in\their own right | 
and others service craft of differ- | 
ent types. 


90% Canadian Made | 


At the termination of the Great e e e 
War the actugl Canadian content | . 
of the ships being built was about | ; i 
355¢. Today Canada is supplying 
more than 90% of the materials m4 2 


going into these vessels, ineluding 

engines and all equipment. 
Capital investment on _ the 

‘average by the government has | r 

been less than $50,000 per ship- | 

building- berth, a figure far under 

the investment in the United : 

States. ° 




































Another 10,000 ton cargo ship on its way—symbolié of Marine Industries A 
Limited’s contribution to the United Nations’ tonnage for Victory. ak 
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“I agree that results of the U-boat warfare are serious — but viewing the batt 
or eine a ae suai DIRECTORS battle against the U-boat as a whole I can repeat or Pag a assurance that i 
mechanical equipment, Canada is J. SIMARD we are more than holding our own.” — CHURCHILL in the House of * 


~ Commons, April 13, 1943. 


building ships in an average time 
which compares favorably with 
that’ of the average American 


President 


E, de G. POWER © 


. x 


As the U-boat menace is controlled, cargoes will increasin ly reach their , * 


Te eae. a Ferree J. ED. SIMARD destinations adding accumilative striking power on all the world’s battle fronts is 
Merchant Shipping. Col. H. S. TOBIN to hasten the enemies’ day of doom. 4s 
Gg ehaing pe TRI P. A. LAVALLEE Our appointed task is presently the building of cargo ships. Management and es 


A feature of Canada’s organiz- | 
ation was to use structural ‘steel 
plants, offering them business 


A. LUDGER SIMARD 
WALTER LAMBERT 


workers alike hail this responsibility with enthusiasm knowing that each ship 
<afhich ‘Would veplach ick whlch launched is’ a new carrier of cargoes for Victory. Such work is a deeply RA 


was expected to slacken off. Steel satisfying job! 


plants in the western areas of , ic 
Canada are fully-equipped to pre- : 
fabricate steel for the yards| ; 7 
located on the Pacific coast. . 

Plants &s far west as Toronto : 


Seer a MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED : 
cate giaean open centin Guin ae aa eS a ‘ 


ors for shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairs which. amounted to $24.1 
millions at the end of 1942. An- 
other $2.4 millions re 
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By GARETH E. MAYBEE 


Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant 
United States Attorney-General in 
charge of anti-trust prosecution, 
has been appointed a judge of the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Is this a reward for good service 
rendered, or has he been politely 
kicked upstairs? Who will suc- 
ceed him, and will his successor 
carry on his work with the same 
vigor and venom? 

Arnold has had considerable 
success in his prosecutions under 
the Sherman Act. 

The effect of the amazing de- 
cisions he has won is to declare 
illegal, agreements which pre- 
viously were considered to be not 
only legal, but highly proper busi- 


“Ress arrangements. Arnold has. 


shown great initiative, and is en- 
titled to much credit for his suc- 
cessful prosecution of~companies 
which, having spent their hard- 
earned cash in developing inven- 
tions or buying them;> felt that 
they were entitled to use them as 
they. saw fit. 

Temporarily, the public may 
seem to have benefitted from his 
activities, but in the long run this 
limitation of the scope of the pat- 
ent monopoly may have the effect 
of discouraging big concerns from 
carrying on research and develop- 
ment—indeed may deprive them 
of the revenues required to do so. 


Are All Monopolies Bad? 


Of course, a patent is a mono- 
poly. Therefore Arnold’s attitude 
toward the ‘patent system is like 
that of Calvin Coolidge’s preacher 
toward sin—he’s against it. He 
forgets, or perhaps he never knew, 
the origin and purpose of the grant 
of patents of invention. 

When the Statute of Monopolies 
was passed in England in 1623, the 
granting of monopolies was for- 
bidden except for new inventions. 
This exception has proved a wise 
one. From it the English patent, 
system has developed, Every civ- 
ilized country in the world grants 
patents to encourage new inven- 
tions and the establishment of 
new industries, 

Mr. Arnold came to Canada a 
while ago and held forth at Ot- 


urman 


tawa.* There he was not content 
to boast about his successes in 
breaking up what he calls “car- 
tels” in the United States. He went 
on to tell about “International 
Cartels,” associated companies in 
different countries which exchange 
inventions and patents. Because 
American companies were not 
given world-wide rights under 
patent licensing agreements, Arn- 
old. charges’ a-conspiracy to re- 
strain trade. Because in some 
cases it was agreed to limit pro- 
duction to prevent surpluses in a 
prewar world ‘already suffering 
from undisposable surpluses of 
nearly everything, he sees a 






vicious plot of Hitler to “assist and 
encourage the monopolists in 
democratic countries to restrict 
their own production while he'was 
expanding his.” 

The Arnold Thesis 


Like many reformers, “Arnold 
exaggerates the ill to promote the 
cure. His thesis with regard to the 
so-called “International Cartels” 
may be fairly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. That many big American 
and British companies and their 
Canadian subsidiaries conspired 
or combined with the Germans 
prior to the war with the object 
of enhancing prices, reducing 
production and restricting mar- 
kets. 

2. That this was part of a dia- 
bolical Nazi scheme to hamstring 
our industrial productive capa- 
city. 

3. That our industrial leaders 
were either accomplices or dupes 
in this scheme. 

4. That the patent system was 


“Thurman Arnold’s anti-trust prosecutions have been 
so spectacular that they have created many erroneous 
impressions on the place of patents in international trade. 
Among the most common, that Germany played the 
patent game at the expense of the democracies, is here 
exploded by Gareth E. Maybee, head of a long-established 
Toronto firm of patent attorneys. Mr. Maybee’s views 
are not necessarily those of The Financial Post. 








the instrument used for carrying 

out this scheme. 

-Mr, Arnold claims that he ex- 
posed this scheme and forced the 
American companies involved in 
it to repudiate their enemy asso- 
cjations and remove the restric- 
tions on the manufacture and sale 
of the products involved, although 
he was unable to repair the serious 
damage already done. 

The companies concerned indig- 
nantly deny the accusations and 
defend proceedings instituted 
against them under the anti-trust 
laws. In most cases aS. soon as war 
came they did not need much urg- 
ing to ditch restrictive agreements, 













if any, with the enemy, and_pro- 
duce as quickly, efficieritly, and 
cheaply as possible. As Arnold 
says: “These agreements still 
stand, temporarily suspended, 
ready to be taken up after the 
war.” Few attempts have been 
made to refute the general thesis 
advanced by Arnold. 


There have been abuses of the 
patent system. There is no doubt 
room for improvement. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that the 
patent system is the greatest single 
cause of the stupendous industrial 
expansion of the 20th century. 
Patents are the inducement and 
reward which the State offers to 
inventors for their.work. Patents 
are the protection which the State 
gives to manufacturers to enable 
them to maintain research labora- 
tories, develop. new inventions, 
and market new products, 

Our Debt to Hitler 

Much has been said of how the 

enemy has benefitted from infor- 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Arnold’s Legacy) 


Campaigns of Former Trust-buster Have Obscured Reality ua 


British, American’ and Canadian. 


inventors. However it works both 
ways. Leo Crowley, U.S. Alien 
Property Custodian, announced 
recently that he had seized 50,000 


jenemy owned United States pat- 


ents. Crowley states that these 
patents contain “some. of the finest 
research achievements of modern 
science.” 


They include Krupp patents on} 


heavy machinery, Diesel engines, 
locomotives and metal alloys; I. G, 


Farbenindustrie’s work on oil and | _ 


coal products, aluminum and mag- 
nesium fabricating, etc.; and 
Focke-Wulf and Dornier aircraft 
improvements. 

Germans were filing patent. ap- 
plications all over thejworld right 
up to the commencement of the 
war. In fact, some applications 
were received in Canada from 
Germany and filed after the war 
began. 

After we were at war with Ger- 
many, Germans kept on filing pat- 
ent applications in the United 
States, including, to the writer's 
knowledge, applications on the 


_ latest construction of airplanes. 


The information contained in these 
applications is now available for 
use by our government. 

The best currént practical work 
on magnesium was published in 
Germany just before the war by 
I. G. and was translated, enlarged, 
and--published by.a British ®m- 
pany after the commencement of 
the war. The United States Pat- 
ent Office has just announced that 
it is printing all pending patent 
applications, usually kept secret, 
of enemy owned inventions and 
making them available to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, Permission to 
use these inventions will be grant- 
ed on payment of a normal fee, 

Carbide Tools Example 

General Electric’s “Carboloy” 
and Wickman’s “Wickaloy” orig- 
inated in Germany. While Ger- 
many was going full steam ahead 
in preparing for war it was hard 
to get a depression-ridden public 
in Great Britain and the United 
States interested in this tungsten 
carbide alloy which makes tools 
that cut steel like butter. But 


mation obtained from patents of |G.E. and’ Wickman went ahead 
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receives the finishing touch’ 
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The Battle of the Atlantic grows hourly more 
intense. The call is for ships, ships, and still more 


Canada’s ship-building industry is responding 
magnificently to the call. Day and night, in ship- 
yards all over the Dominion, work is being 
speeded on corvettes, tankers, freighters, “mos- 
quito” and other craft. 


Every one of these ships, before it leaves the ways, 
must receive a “finishing touch” with paint — not 
just any paint, but paint specially developed for 


Sherwin-Williams, with a well established line 
of special marine paints, and unequalled ‘manu- 
facturing facilities are proud to have been able 


increased demand without 
ada’s vital ship-building 


THE SHERWIN-Wituiams Ca 


of Canada, Limited 
"Halifax, Saint John, Charlotteto wn, Quebec, Rouyn, 


Montreal, Ottawa, 
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8x8" Sumner Steam Steering Engine 
As Supplied to Victory Cargo Ships 
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For Corvettes 
Mine Sweepers 


: io & Cargo Vessels 


Also Spur, Bevel and Herring Bone 


Cut Gears, Valves and Pumps 


Designed and manufactured by us; 


CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS LIMITED 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS - - - VANCOUVER, B. C. 








with the aid of German techni- 
cians and German patents and 
were operating for about 12 years 
before the war began. 

Yet Arnold complains because 
General Electric got an exclusive 
license in the. United States and 
didn’t sell at low enough prices. 
(2 C.P.R. 47). Arnold says: “Ex- 
perts tell us that the use of tung- 
sten carbide in Germany is 20 
times that of the United States.” 
An expert that the writer has con- 
sulted estimates that the use of 






In the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Vic- 
tory Loans Babcock em- 
ployees exceeded the ob- 
jective set by the War 


Finamce Committee 


will strive to do the same 
in the 4th Victory Loan. 


GALT 


rT r ‘eli 
Hranch Ulfices 


tungsten carbide before the war 
was only 12 times that’ of the 
United States. By now the United 
States has no doubt surpassed 
Germany. 

Obviously the reason for the 
head start in Germany was largely 
that the invention originated there 
and also because Germany was in 
all-out war production years be- 
fore war started, while the United 
States was wallowing in a depres- 
sion in which the chief difficulty 
was to find a market for surplus 


production rather than the manu- 
facture of new tools for producing 
more quickly and efficiently. goods 
for which there was no market. 
Owing to the initiative and fore- 
sight of G.E. and Wickman, when 
the war came they were ready to 
place at the disposal of munitions 
manufacturers the experience 
gained since 1928 in the applica- 
tion of cemented carbides to the 
machining of metal. 

A case in point is the new mag- 
nesium plant being built by the 


United States Government at 
Boulder Dam, to be operated by a 
new company formed jointly by 
Magnesium Elektron Ltd., a Brit- 
ish company, and Basic Refractor- 
ies, a U.S. company. According to 
reports, Major Ball of Magnesium 
Elektron Ltd. acquired the essen- 
tial knowledge and patents for this 
great enterprise as a member of 
the Disarmament. Commission 
after the last war. 

Major Ball was observer at Ger- 

(Continued on page A9) 
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One of three Centrifugal Pumps designed and built by BABCOCK for service water 
supply in a modern chemical plant. Capacity 13,000 g.p.m., driven by 700 h.p. motor 


BABCOCK courmen 


SERVES in Vital War Industries 


T? ENSURE success in attack there must be an abundant 
and continuous supply of the munitions and implements 


° of war. 


Countless Canadian factories from coast to coast are 
enabled to proceed all-out in the production of all kinds of 
essential war materials because in the very heart of the 


and 


without del 
War Effort. 


plant. the power house, dependable BABCOCK equipment 
is performing as promised. 


Continuously since 1857 the BABCOCK organization 
has been accumulating experience, building up a staiff of 
skilled workers and ever improving its facilities. Because 
of this 85 years of service to the Nation the BABCOCK plant 
was ready — workers, skill and experience .. . factory, 
foundry and shop — all ready and operating so that 
ay it swung in full force behind Canada’s 


There will be no slackening — BABCOCK will Back the 
Attack until Victory is an accomplished fact and we can 
again turn our attention to the requirements of industry in 


BABCOCK-WILCOX & 
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a country at peace. 
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GOLDIE-Mc 


Winnipeg 


CULLOCH 
CANADA 


Vancouver 
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Canadian Yards Forge a Vital Weapon iced 


By KENNETH &. WILSON scan beibavedl ‘in getting these new, ; gates. You people are doing a 
A new and lustrous name has} Swift. craft into escort duty| grand job and we. sure appreciate 
been added to Canada’s growing against Hitler’s U-boats is pre-| your help.” 
saga of war, industry achieve- cious. They are the Triple-A Complex Workings — 
sant. -| priority in'the entire United Na-| ‘Take for instance the boilers of 
The name is “frigate.” tion’s war programme and Can-/ the frigate. There are two boil- 
Last week when I entered a/| da is right out in front — even} ers of the Yarrow type:in adh of 
great Canadian shipyard where @breast of the shipwise British| these twin-screw craft. The tw 
these swift, magnificent craft are craftsmen who designed these! of them together require’ almost 
peing built, I made the mistake ships. ‘10 miles. of seamless cold-drawn 
of talking about “corvettes.” I Builders from Britain steel boiler tubing the thickness 
was quickly pounced upon. One secret of success is that| of your big toe and molded intri- 
“Those who think these ships | SC°re upon score of the men who| cately into a huge pagoda-shaped 
are just a bigger, faster type of build these craft in Canada are| structure about 15 ft. high and 
corvette are very mistaken,” I themselves skilled British ship-| wide. 
was told. “These boats are the builders with many years experi-| There are roughly 25 miles of 
biggest little ships afloat in. the en¢e..in the Old Country yards. | electrie wiring throughout these 
world today. They’re the sweet- The “boss” in the particular yard | 300-ft. ships—woven and installed 


forces. 





































































her this: The first two to be com- | You can cut with a knife. Unless| most ‘skill and ingenuity. 


to be made anywhere in the low and cock an alert ear to catch | and connections—almost 70 times 
world. 
Beat Schedule 


“We beat our time schedule by | shipyards, you understand why 


four months. We got frigates to} this trim New World yard which| match for their male associdtes,|the tanks, 


of the freeze-up. We weren't sup- 
posed to deliver 
April. Now there are many others | where. 
almost ready for action and a lot} Most of the facts and figures| tion, to provide eyes and ears and | Marines. 
more coming along fast in this| about these new frigates are still| lightning-quick action on these 
and other yards in Canada and/ a naval secret. But the important| panther-like escort ships. 

Britain. The United States wiil| thing is that never before has 


records of speed and workman- 


ledge available to their shops and | suit of U-boats and the protection | stroyer. Compared with a cargo 
builders.” of our convoys. 
There are nearly 4,500 men and While I was in the yard naval | as long to outfit one of these craft. 


bing eastern Canada shipyard. A} yards in California were complet-| the hull and other parts it takes | 8fmament. 


each frigate slides from the ways |our methods, procedure and/ equivalent amount of steel plate. 
To speed production, something} workmanship. These men were Cost of these frigates is some- 
seldom done in shipyards either| frank to admit that their visit} where between $1% and $112 mil- 
here or in other countries has|had been an eye-opener; had/| lion each. Well over/95% — prob- 
been the installation of huge 40-| quickly dissipated early expecta-| ably nearer 98%—of the entire 
ton cranes in the slipways so that 
engines, boilers and auxiliary| turned out 
equipment could be _ installed 
during the winter before launch- 
ing. This saves untold man- 
hours which might otherwise 
have been lost, especially in a 
long, ice-bound winter such as 
1942-43. ; 

There are also big and comfort- 
able supplies of components and 
auxiliary items which have been | different. It’s been a revelation |-counting on more than anything | after the war. 
stored up in recent months so as| to see the amount of workman-| else to beat the Nazi threat to Eight yards in 
to. be ready well -in advance of|ship, manhours and precision | our supply lines—are being made 
demand. Every single day that! work needed to build these fri- in Canada. 








in masg-production | ada. 


“It’s all the difference between | through to final commissioning, As | room aft. 
pletely furnished home,” 
of these Americans. “A cargo ship | other yards also building and| 
is not unlike a warehouse—a big | assembling these fine craft. 

hull with an engine dropped It is a matter of justifiable | 
inside. pride that these grand ships—the 
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Naval and Merchant Ships Are Now 
Being Equipped With 


SHIP’S RIGGING SCREWS 
HAND FORGED NAVAL FITTINGS 


MARINE HARDWARE 
PULLEY BLOCKS, ETC. 


PRODUCED BY 
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‘Launches 
" Biiders of Pleasure Craft Produce Boats for War 


By F. G. BRANDER 
Canadian Shipping & Marine 
- Engineering News 
Canada’s boatbuilders, who pro- | 
duced fishing -boats-and pleasure triangle bounded by Bracebridge 
craft in peacetime, have turned in the north and Orillia and Pene- 
their skills and facilities: to con-|tanguishene in the south, there 


° structing motor launches and other | are six boatbuilders producing all ee the invasion of Europe oat 
wooden vessels for the fighting types of craft up to 117 ft. in fig 


Since war's outbreak the Cana-| Sarnia are similarly engaged. 
dian Government has placed ord- 
ers.for 4,090 wooden boats, while | boatbuilders saw the magnitude of 
British officials have ordered in| the job ahead and realized that by 
‘Canada another 583, figures tabléd | CO-Operating, production would be 
in the House of Commons reveal. faster and more efficient. 

Largest of the wooden craft are| builders, together with one from 
Fairmile motor launches. They Nova Scotia, formed the Ontario 
hearts of the seas. And remem-|! Visited has a Tyneside accent| into the framework with the ut-|are 117 ft. in length and 20 ft. in | Fairmile Association. 

There | breadth, are constructed largely of 
, ou know it, you have t n i British Columbia plywood. 

pleted here were among the first | ¥ y o bend/| are nearly 1,300 electrical outlets Hulls ea ten and | phase, and many other types are 
his words. But when you hear the | the number required to complete- | ctew’s quarters are wooden, Metal being built by 58 builders scat- 

| story of his 40 or more.years in| ly equip an average seven-room | is used only for the engines, which tered throughout Canada. The 
some of the world’s greatest naval| house. I saw many women elec- | are of powerful Hall Scott gasoline EAWPent programme, exclusive of 

tricians at work—more than a| design, operating twin screws, and ;¥airmiles, involves an expenditure 
propellers, ; L 
sea last Dec. 15—one day ahead| he now supervises is chalking up| One of the electric cables they | cable, armament. There is also aj Vessels just over 100 ft. in length 
were putting in place had within | tazor-edged knife or “shoe” fitted are wooden mine sweepers. Two 
them until} ship which cannot be beaten any-| it more than 40 individual wires, | to the bow for ramming, a deadly types of these being built in nine 
each one with a separate connec-| Weapon when used against sub- Canadian yards, at an estimated 


Construction is done almost en-; Which contracts have been placed. 
tirely by hand. The frames are " we 
Actually these frigates are|#ssembled, fitted, and bolted by the Shipbuiiding Branch, Depart- 
shortly be in the race too—thanks | Canada built a craft which packs| miniature destroyers. The work|hand. The interlocking pieces of ment of Munitions and Supply, 
to lend-lease in reverse which is | into so small a space such power-| in building and outfitting them is| Plywood covering the frame are 2,785 have been delivered. They 
making our experience and know- ful equipment for the speedy pur-| almost identical to that of a de- | hand rivetted in place. Bae 

Fairmiles, when launched, have | or craft, cutters, dinghies, tend- 
ship it takes roughly three times |€™gines installed, hulls painted, 
deck fittings in place. The Navy 
women employed in this.throb-| experts from the famous Kaiser | Because of the delicate shaping of Department has still to supply % 
The complete equip-|_ . an 
new keel is laid half an hour after | ing a week-long visit delving into| five times as long to put on an ment includes a full set of depth 

charges, powerful guns, delicate 

instruments for depth sounding, 

complicated listening devices. 
Businesslike Vessel 

It is a businesslike vessel, with 
tions that these craft could be! ship is now being made in Can- | the crew’s quarters in the fore- 
In the particular yard I} castle, berths for the chief en- 
bunches like large cargo vessels. | visited everything is being done/|gineer and coxswain, and a’ ward- 
An up-to-date galley 
building a warehouse and a com- well, many parts and components and hot water heating make life 
‘said one| are being made for shipment to | aboard quite livable. 

The remark most commonly 
| made by the visitor to a Fairmile 
yard or a spectator at a launching 


“These boats are completely| ships the United Nations are | would make wonderful yachts 


equipped for the building of Fair- 
miles,. They are included in a pro- 
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: eo . Savages used crade paint to bes 
gramme which ihvolves the con-| ers, assault boats, pontoons, whal- - 7 frighten their enemies. We use aa 
struction.of 70 vessels at a cost of | ers, lifeboats, M4 ; paints to soncest from enemy 
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more than $5.5 millions. 
In the heart of Ontario, in a 


Hole 3S * 


Pacific coast builders get credit 
for having pioneered in the con- 
struction of landing barges. The 
importance of this will be realized 
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Rapid developments in the 
maritime provinces has caused 
great activity among the wooden 
boatbuilders. Walter A. Harrison, 
executive assistant to Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, announced in Saint John, 
N.B., recently that $2 millions in 
contracts for wooden ships had 
been awarded in New Brunswick. 
This expenditure covers two major 
war production projects. Several 
hundred carpenters and shipbuild- 
ers will be employed by these con-- 
tracts alone. 

Nova Scotia provides another 
example of accelerated activity. 

New contracts amounting to $12 
millions for wooden ship construc- 
tion and establishment of a second 
steel. shipbuilding industry in 
Nova Scotia were recently an- 
nounced. The proportion of the 
appropriation for the wooden boat- 
building industry covers construc- 
tion of 600 wooden craft. This 
work has been commenced already 
by three Nova Scotia firms and 
one other not entirely of Nova 
Scotian ownership. 


length. -Builders in Toronto and 
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With the rush of war orders, the 
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Ontario 


Important as Fairmiles are, pro- 
duction of these craft is only one 


anchors, | Of more than $15 millions. Other 


cost of $6.5 millions for 68 for 
Of 3,680 small boats ordered by a. Sl 
CENCE CI ULC! 


include tugs, landing barges, har- 





But it is only for a moment. For as 
one ship slides into the water, scores 
of workers leap into action and a new 
keel is laid——for another cargo vessel, ey 
or ship of war. : 





There is no let up in the Davie Ship- 
yards. Here loyal Canadian workers 
are answering the U-Boat menace 
with ships and more ships. With the 
tools of their trade —.rivet _ 
guns, welding torches, 
sledges and wrenches, on the 
slips and in the shops, they 
are fighting and building for 
Victory. 


these» vessels 


Canada are 
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Canadian Navy was operating 
more than 500 ships of the follow- 
ing types: destroyers, corvettes, 
auxiliary cruisers, minesweepers, 
subchasers, patrol vessels, and 
small craft of various kinds. 

At the outbreak of war the serv- 
ice was composed of 1,774 men. 
There were only 15 vessels in op- 
eration, consisting of six destroy- 
ers, five minesweepers, and other 
smaller vessels. 

The task of the Navy is three- 
fold: guarding Canadian shores, 
protecting merchant shipping and 
co-operating with the sea forces of 
the United Nations. 

Made up entirely of smaller 
naval craft, the Navy’s most im- 
portant duty has been the convoy- 
ing of merchant vessels across the 
Atlantic. It has been 99% success- 
ful in this task. It has borne as 
much as 47% of the burden of the 
convoy work, aided in. guarding 
12,000 vessels, carrying 65,000,000 
tons of cargo to the United King- 
dom. 

The Canadian Navy has now 
nearly one half the number of men 
the Royal Navy had at the begin- 
ning of war. 


North African Campaign 

Seventeen R.C.N, ships partici- 
pated in the North African cam- 
paign. Five corvettes were with 
the United States forces in the 
Aleutians. 

More than 1,100 officers and 
ratings of the R.C.N. are serving 
with the R.N. on the seven seas. 


They have been in every British 


naval engagement of the-war. 

Within six days of Canada’s 
entry into the war the first convoy 
of merchant vessels left Canada 
for Britain, Since that time a 
steady flow’ of goods has been 
passing over this bridge of ships. 

Many hundreds of persons have 
been rescued at sea by the Cana- 
dian Navy. In December of 1942 
the corvette H.M.C.S. Morden 
brought 194 men, women and chil- 
dren into port, the entire crew and 
passenger list of a Canadian mer- 
chant vessel.torpedoed in the At- 
lantic. Early in 1941 a Canadian 
destroyer helped rescue 857 sur- 
vivors of the Andora Star after 
the liner had been torpedoed. 


Converted Liners 
Converted ocean liners and lux- 


ury yachts now fly the ensign of 
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Tremendous Growth Recorded Since War’s Outbreak |; 


At the end of January, the Royal; the R.C.N. Both are performing{which have registered ‘sucesses 
‘important duties, 













































Ships | 


On patrol duty in the South 
Pacific, H.M.C.S. Prince Robert, a 
former luxury liner, turned into an 
auxiliary cruiser, intercepted a 
large German merchantman, the 
Weser, and brought her to port‘for 
use by the Allies. 

An auxiliary vessel, the Bras 
D’Or, capture the Capo Noli, an 
Italian merchant vessel, shortly 
after Italy entered the war. 

An auxiliary cruiser, H.M.C.S. 
Prince Henry, caused two German 
vessels, the Muenchen and Herm- 
onthis, to scuttle themselves in the 
South Pacific. 

Operations of the Navy are strict 
secrets. Occasionally, however, 
secrecy is relaxed to reveal a suc- 
cessful action against Axis sub- 
marines. Some of the ‘vessels 


Our “Sheep 


(Continued from page Al) 


Many have been fitted up for 
mine sweeping and have been 
carrying on this task since the 
start of the war. 

Organized only in June, 1942, 
the “Wrens,” as members of the 
women’s division of the Royal 
Canadian Navy are called, now 
numbers more than 1,550, the ma- 
jority taking basic training at Galt, 
Ont., and others replacing various 
categories of naval personnel in 
shore establishments at Ottawa 
and Halifax. Eventually . the 
“Wrens” will handle messing for 
all shore establishments. 


As a future source of manpower 
strength for the Canadian Navy, 
cadet training is being carried on 
by 50 Sea Cadet Corps established 
across the Dominion for boys be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 17%. 
Thirty more corps are in the pro- 
cess of organization, and by sum- 
mer it is expected that the mem- 
bership will have grown to around 
15,000, More than 4,000 former 
Sea Cadets have joined either the 
navy or merchant marine. 

A fine new training college, 
called Royal Roads, at Hatley 
Park, near Esquimalt, B.C., was 
re-opened last October. There, 
under teachers of long experience, 
adventurous Canadian boys are 
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“Corvettes HMC. Chanably : rie ee | 
“and HM.CS. Moose for a North Atlantic Winter | 





Destroyer’H.M.C.S. Assiniboine 
Corvette’ H.M.C.S. Oakville — 
Destroyer H.M.C.S, Skeena and 
Corvette’ H.M.C.S, Wetaskiwin 
Destroyer H.M.C.S; St. Croix 
Corvette ‘H.M.C3S. Ville‘de 
Quebec 
Corvette .H.M.C.S.. Port ‘Arthur 
The Canadian Navy- is being 
rapidly augmented by the output 
of Canadian and British shipyards. 
A flotilla of'eight Tribal class de- 
stroyers is being built for the 
R.C.N.. Already two ships of this 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON 
class, the Athabascan and the Iro- 


sucks, ‘have Sona Soaeaaincianas PAINTS VARNISHES _ ENAMELS 


and are in service, manned by Since 1875 
Canadian -seamen.. — a 


Dog Navy” 


' Allied ships, ploughing | through. the North .. 
Atlantic's icy winter, need Tough Paint. rad 
Brandram-Henderson Marine Paintshave thesame” 
toughness and durability that have made B-H = 
Industrial and Household products famous’ : 
from Coast to Coast. : 


- 


Sa es 


being taught to be naval officers. 

A small number of highly 
trained officers, graduates of the 
old school, had charge of the task 
of building Canada’s navy to its 
present proportions. 

They now stand at the head 
of the new fighting fleet which 
keep watch over our shores, and 
over the great convoys of mer- 
chant ships upon the oceans, 

High ranking officers form the 
backbone’ of ‘Canada’s Naval 
Board, created in Jan., 1942, to act 














as an advisory body to the Minis- This op 
ter of Naval Services, Hon, Angus breech | 
L. Macdonald. This board, which breech | 
is responsible for general policy, | from a 

corresponds roughly to the British hat 21t 
Board of Admiralty, and its mem- forging 


bers to the British Sea Lords. 
Vice-Admiral Percy W. Nelles, 
C.B., first. Canadian ever to attain 
this rank, is Chief of the Naval ; > 
Staff and in supreme command of 
Canada’s naval forces. Second 





To reduce the 
cost on an item 
by two thirds 
monthly output 15 : 








W. G. Mills, Deputy Minister for, cer on: the Pacific coast is Com- like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle, keep | North Atlantic, South Pacific and; Many an epic story can now be 


7 ; ‘ 2 inal estimates 
naval member, and Vice-Chief of | Naval Services. mander. W. J. R. Beech. their vessels moving on schedule }in the Mediterranean. After the/told of successful encounters of Gir a. compa: y 
Naval Staff, is Rear-AdmiralG@ C.| At sea, operations are under} Before convoys can assemble,|and the convoys crossing the | fall of France, Canadian destroy- | Canada’s navy and seamen against pride. 


These were two 
of Canadian Elk 
Co., Toronto. 

Canadian Elevat 
the production « 
mortars and comple 
contract for these. I 
work made logic 
when Canada had 
numbers of two-incl 


the ships which form them must 
be loaded and made ready for sea, 
often at ports distant from the one 
in which the final rendezvous is 
to be made. Naval control offi- 
cers in these different ports, work- 
ing against time and fitting ‘the 
ships into the composite picture 


ocean according to plan. Incom- 
ing ships must be routed to the 
ports where cargoes for which 
they are especially suited await. 
The Canadian navy has'seen ac- 
tion in many theatres of this war, 
along the French coast, in the 
Aleutian Islands, the Caribbean, 


ers aided in the evacuation of}enemy submarines. Destroyers, 
Allied troops. In this action the | corvettes and patrol ships have all 
destroyer Fraser was lost, along| taken their toll of U-Boats who 
with part of her crew. Five ships|have attacked their convoy of 
of the Canadian naval service took | merchant ships. Terse and ‘very 
part with units of the American | much to the point is the report of 
Navy in action in the Aleutian} several Canadian ships—‘“Have 
Islands. rammed and sunk sub.” 


commanders of naval stations on 
the east and west coasts, New- 
foundland and elsewhere. Com- 
manding officer of the Atlantic 
coast is Rear-Admiral L. W. Mur- 
ray, while the forces based on 
Newfoundland are under Commo- 
dore Reid. The commanding offi- 


Jones. Other members include 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Capt. E. 
R. Mainguy; Chief of Naval Equip- 
ment and Supply, Capt. C. M. Hib- 
bard; Chief of Naval Engineering 
and Construction, Engineer Rear- 
Admiral G. L. Stephens, C.B.E. 
The financial.and civil member is 











MARINE ENGINEERING 


Repairs and Maintenance 






MARINE 
SUB-CONTRACT WORK 

Our plant is particularly 
adaptable to the production of 
“Tailor-made” parts — large 
or small — calling for pre- 
cision or general machine 
work. We are fully equipped 
both as to plant layout and 
skilled personnel to make the 


following to your exact speci- 
fications: — 


PUMPS 
FITTINGS 
MAIN ENGINE PARTS 


_AUXILIARY ENGINES AND 
PARTS | 


GENERAL 
erat WORK 


SUB-ASSEMBLY WORK 


We are equipped and have. 
the facilities for making many 


















Machining a Marine Engine Intermediate Pressure piston and rod—in our, 
Shops at Sarnia. 


We Can assist you to meet 
the Pressure of Increased 
. Production Schedules 


' CANADA'S shipbuilding program 
requires speed and accuracy om com- | 
ponent parts. : 

We have production flexibility both 
as to machines and personnel to-give 
immediate response to demands’ for 










tomed to precision manufacture . «+ 
to work in accordance with the most 
rigid engineering requirements. 
MARINE REPAIRS and 
MAINTENANCE 


For over 50 years, we have been en- 







Continuous Performance 


It's a record we are proud of at 
Stelco; unbroken steel: production, 
. 365 days a year for over three years. 




























Since the outbreak of war Stelco's types of jigs and dies . . . for all types of precision and general gaged in Marine Engineering and 
furnaces have not missed a single precision manufacture of any rg e frigtia con to roti the repairs and maintenance a ships 










at the Port of Sarnia, and in so doing 
have acquired a vast background of 
experience in this engineering field. 
Our experience includes:—Engine 
Refits (Main Engine & Auxiliary); 
Boiler & Plate work; oe: Car- 
pentry and Sheet Metal work. All 
our work is promptly executed and 


day except for essential repairs to 
individual furnaces. Manpower 
shortages have been taken in stride; 
those left, working: just that much 
harder to take up the slack. For 
Stelco workers are Victory- > i 
they know the war must be won wi 


parts; for sub-assembly work 
requiring structural sheet steel, 
welding and machine assem- 
‘bly work. The following of 
our departments are available 
now, and in each case are 


ized perfectly with their production 
flow, supplementing it promptly and 
efficiently—thus meeting the pres- 
sute of increased manufacturing 
schedules. 


Our plant is fully modern, with up- 
to-date equipment operated by ex- 

























steel and their aim is to produce that opera ‘and ‘aupe by rienced workmen and supervised our services are efficient and 
steel in ever-mounting volume. highly skilled personnel. y experts... These men are allaccus- —_ economical. = . re 
. 3 I 
; MACHINE SHOP Whether your needs be large or small, our engineer- Wheeler for I 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY ing department. will be glad to work with you on tion in the U 
WELDING. any of your problems. Inquiries invited. 
SHEET METAL ; 
eos ee ere ™ ‘ R f es. 
nACESAT THE JOHN GOODISON 


WOODWORKING 
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industrial Conservation 


| Bomb Th rower Cost Cut Two 


+, A bomb thrower is made in two; 


«| two sections are co 
























































This operator in the i of Canadian Elevator Equipment Co. is “profiling” the 

breech piece for the bomb-thrower, an operation requiring care and accuracy. The 

breech piece, in which the firing mechanism is placed and operates, used to be made 

from a high carbon steel forging. Now it is a malleable iron casting. The result is 

that 210,000 1b. of malleable iron is substituted for 340,000 lb. of bigh carbon. steel 

forging, a saving in metal of 130,000 lb. orn and of $62,000 in costs of material 
and labor. 





‘ 







To reduce the original “target”; for use in Ram tanks and to supply, the parent company in the United 
cost on an item of war equipment|for the United. Kingdom. These | States. 
by two thirds and, boost actual| bomb throwers aré attached to the| For the most part the accomplish- 
monthly output 15 times above orig-|turret of the tank and throw a/| ment of Canadian Elevator in mak- 
inal estimates is something in|smoke bomb up: to 200 yards. ing more bomb throwers at reduc- 
which a company can well take Peacetime Lines ed costs is attributed by, its execu- 
pride. In ordinary times, Canadian Ele-/| tive to redesigning. of parts, to -ine 

These were two accomplishments | vator Equipment makes such items/| creasing efficiency in manufactur- 
of Canadian Elevator Equipment' as annunciator and signal systems | ing equipment, and to extensive use 
Co.. Toronto. and door’ closing mechanisms for | of subcontracting. 

Canadian Elevator first tackled | freight and passenger elevators. It Big Cuts in Unit Costs - 
the production of two-inch trench | has a line of wire drawing and wire! Since regular production was. ac- 
mortars and completed a substantial | enamelling machines and makes /| tually achieved on the bomb throw- 
contract for these. Its record on this | automatic centrifugal clutches for | er, its unit cost has been reduced by 
work made logical its selection | machinery. Its only connection with | more than 20%—and this is due to 
when Canada had to have: large| the armament industry is remote—| grow, claims R. H. Jackson, presi- 
numbers of two-inch bomb throwers | through the gun-making division of | dent of the company. 




































of the Silent Service, Foster 
task — sturdily, efficiently, economically. 


of United Nations ships afloat — ships for attack, 





Wheeler meets rigid requirements. 





The U. S. Army-Navy “E” with 
Star has been awarded to Foster 
Wheeler for Excellence in Produc- 
tion in the United States. 





private enterprise, oe will find Foster 






and characteristic forward-thinking. 





D. Hatton, plant superintendent. 


In this Canadian eee. r, part of the most underpublicized branch 
Wheeler boilers perform their never ending 


Choice of Foster Wheeler marine steam generators for the many classes 


— indicates more clearly than any words the recognition that Foster 


When Foster Wheeler production is once — 


needs of a new era — rea i with advanced designs, practical application, 
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sections, hinged together. The front 
part includes half of the barrel -pro- 
outside of the tank, and is 

ted to the tank turret, The rear 
half includes the other portion of 
the barrel and the firing. mechan- 
ism built with a p grip. These 


a shotgun can be “broken.” 


The origingl model was of British 
_ beautifully finished and 
=“ of forged alloy steel through- 
ou 


First step in putting this ‘weapon 


j}on -an efficient production basis 


was to simplify manufacturing 
methods. Parts which did not have 
to be machined all over were only 
machined where it was necessary. 
Other parts were simplified. Malle- 
able castings were substituted for 
forged steel. 


A Five-man Committee 


This work has been: in the hands 
of an informal.committee consisting 
of Mr. Jackson, himself an elec- 
trical engineer who served his ap- 
prenticeship in England, P. E. Lilly, 
the secretary-treasurer, S. J. Whit- 
taker, the chief engineer, S. H. 
Dowdell, production manager, and 


This group secured approval from 
the’ United: Kingdom and Canada 
Inspection Board for many changes. 
The “nut,” that part which permits 
the tank crew to “break” the bomb 
thrower for loading and lock it 
again for firing; is:a good example. 
This part was originally made from 
forged nickel steel; now a malleable 
iron ‘casting is used. The savings 
result in two ways. In the first 
place less material is. used—6.5 Ib. 
for the rough casting against 12.95 
lb. for the rough forging. Instead 
of using half a million pounds of 
alloy steel forgings, a quarter of a 
million pounds .of malleable iron 
castings is used. 


One Sixth of Cost 


sands are required annually, 


Malleable iron-is easier and faster 
to machine than the nickel steel 
forging. Mr. Dowdell estimates that 
machine cutting time can be reduced 
from 10 to 15% on each part by 
this substitution, a factor that con- 
tributes materially to the increased 


for defence, for supply 


ain wholly dvailable ‘for 
eeler qatleipating the 
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Each rough forging costs Cana- 
dian Elevator Equipment $2.45 laid 
down in its factory whereas each 
malleable iron casting costs only 40 
cents. Thus by substituting iron 
castings for nickel steel forgings, 
$2.05 each is saved, and many thou- 
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output and lower costs, 

The “breech piece,” which sieo | 
holds the trigger mechanism, ' ils sa 
to be made from alloy steel forg: | 
ings, machined all over. Now it is | 
made from malleable iron castings; 
210,000 Ib. of malleable iron Miser wl 
ing 340,000 Ib. of more CaseNs 
alloy steel. 


Small Pieces Help 

When enough small parts are re- 
quired and they are tricky enough 
to make, remarkable savings can be 
achieved by simple changes. What 
is termed the “swivel. hammer’— 
a part of the firing mechanism—is 
less’ than three-quarter inch in 
length. But this small part origin- 
ally cost about $1; now it costs 9.7 
cents for materials and, 33 cents for 
machining, or only about 45% of 
the first cost. Like the larger parts, 
this tiny piece used to be forged 
from alloy steel. Now it is cut from 
“extruded stock,” giving the rough 
outline; forging capacity is saved 
tally machining cost cut substan- 

a. . 


Bomb: throwers are equipped with 
a safety device which includes a 
rod which attaches to the top of 
the thrower and fits into a slot in 
the locking nut. Until this nut is 
in the locked position, the bomb 
thrower cannot be fired. The rod has 
a sheet metal cover which used to 
be made with certain angles and 
lugs requiring four forming opera» 
tions. Some one wondered why the 
bend which accounted for much of 
the manufacturing difficulty was 
needed. It was discovered the part 
worked quite well without it; three 
of the forming operations were 
eliminated and 7,200 man hours 
saved each year. 


Canadian Elevator Equipment, 


(Continued from page A6) 
man industrial plants and became 
interested in their development of 
magnesium. In 1923 he quit the 
army, secured sales rights in Brit- 
ain for German-produced magnes- 
ium and, against a deal of skepti- 
cism, preached its usefulness. By 
1935 he had built up a sufficient 
market to justify a factory. He 
bought the manufacturing patents 
from I. G, Farbenindustrie, with 
drawings and specifications for a 
factory and the assistance of Ger- 
man technicians to get it going. 


According to Ball, in 1935 there 


when it started to war ma- 
terials, had-- al 






by a 
laundry to house its delivery wag- 
ons and horses ia ahnek 15 years k 
A new floor was laid; lights - 
ed and started o} 

in what was once the e floor. 
| The feed loft became the assembly 
room. 

In further improvising a mezzan- 
ine floor was built over a part of 
the office to give additional desk 
space and the drafting room install- 
- in another part of the old build- 

g. 


Use Subcontractors 


Even such efforts were far from 
enough to provide the monthly pro- 
duction quotas which the company 
had to méet to turn out its orders. 
It resorted to subcontracting on a 
large scale. A special department 
Hen Kerr, a a 

enry , su manager, 
with definite follow-up and inspec- 
tion facilities. At one time as many 
as 65% of the parts in the bomb 
thrower were made by subcontrac- 
— 5 now about 55% are farm- 

ou 


The list of subcontractors covers 
a wide range, Western Clock Co; 
makes the firing pin; Crane Ltd. 
makes the gas regulator body 
permitting bombs to be thrown to 
various distances; American Can 
Co. is making three major parts; 
Beatty Bros. is helping, as is Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. Altogether 
from 12 to 15 subcontractors con- 
tribute parts to this one job. 


Without this help in subcontract- 
ing, Canadian Elevator Equipmént 
officials admit that their production 
record—up 15 times from the orig- 
inal estimates—could never have 
been achieved. 





Mr. Arnold’s Legacy 


were still in Germany plenty of 
men, especially in the army, who 
wanted to keep England strong. 
They overestimated the strength 
of France and thought the only 
salvation of Germany was to cul- 
tivate English friendship. 


Compare this with Arnold's 
statement (2 C.P.R. 49): “Germany 
wanted to increase her own pro- 
duction of magnesium and to keep 
ours down.” As a matter of fact 
both Mr. Ball and Mr. Arnold are 
crediting the Germans with too 
much prescience. German busi- 
nessmen, like American and Eng- 








“Aye,: lad, it's the stuff our shi ‘he s are made of 


that gives us confidence in 


pinches." 


TALLMAN CASTINGS 


IN ALL NON-FERROUS 
METALS 


SHIPBUILDERS’ CASTINGS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR 


to Canadian Government and British Admire 
alty Specifications. 


Capacity up to 3000 pounds in one piece. 


ayes 


HAMILTOM e 
lish businessmen were out to drive 

the best bargain they could. If the 
Germans had any specific plan or 
scheme it was to get as much U.S. 
exchange as possible to finance the 
building of armaments and to 
build up markets in countries 
which were not well developed in- 
dustrially but which had large re- 
sources of raw material needed by 
Germany. 

One of the great advantages of 
the patent system is that it pro- 
vides for the publication and in- 
terchange of scientific knowledge. 
The patent records are an invalu- 
able storehouse of information. 
We cannot keep from friends or| *Mr. Arnold’s address is printed 
enemies news of our scientific or |in volume 2 of “Canadian Patent 
industrial achievements and ex- | Reporter” at page 39 (Sec. 1). 


a Bae, 
COMPAIN, LIMITED 
CANADA 





pect to get the benefit of theirs. 


We now know that Germany 
was preparing for this war for 
years. Up until Munich and after, 
we hoped for “peace in our time.” 
After the war began, most Ameri- 
cans thought it was a “phoney” 
war and that they would never be 
involved in it. It would have been 
remarkable indeed if we and they 
had had enough foresight to aban- 
don the practice of international 
exchange of information relating 
to new inventions which has made 
this. information available to in- 
dustry throughout the world. 








Constructed and in 





FLOATING DRY DOCK 


.» Built in Canada 


LOCATED at a Canadian port, this floating Dry Dock, the first of j its kind 

to be constructed in Canada, was fabricated and erected by Dominion 

. + Bridge Company, Limited, for the Department of Munitions and Supply. 

ay det “ time, it beste: an Co achievement in Canada’s War Effort. 
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Shipyards Don’t Look Tidy, But Everything Dovetails =| 


carry them to. the gigah ic] » 
wooden ‘cradle where the finished 
ship is taking shape. Plates are 
slung into position and rivetted 
| and welded into the place indi- 
cated by their number. As ceér- 
tain stages are reached cranes 
bring other equipment and ma- 
terials, all labelled and numbered 
from other points in the yard. 
All these meet at the building 
ship at exactly the time when 
their incorporation is possible, not 
a minute too soon, not a minute 
too late. 5 ay 3 
At first only a few steel work- 
ers are employed along the bot- 
tom of the stays where the parts 
of the keel are slung into position 
and’ fastened together. Each hour 
as the sides.take. shape, more 
workers appear. First, principal- 
a ly welders and rivetters and their 
Pe assistants, but as assembly pro- 
mma jceeds more and more of other]. 
types. Painters, carpenters, 











ot Otte 
Sub smasher 


Canada is piling 









—National Film Board photo. 


The crew of a 25-pounder field gun await firing signal after loading their gun. Can- 


ada is producing many 25-pounders. Such weapons were an important factor in clear- 
ing the Germans and Italians out of Libya. . 


To a tidy housewife or even an 
office worker who prides himself 
on a reasonably clear desk, a 
working shipyard on first appear- 
ance must appear a_ hopeless 
mess. Every where, without the 
least resemblance of order are 
piles of steel plate, pipe, fittings 
of all descriptions, lumber, . and 
gear, that one vaguely associates 
with ships. 

Just to complete the picture of 
confusion, wire, cables, and hose 
lines run in all directions and 
overhead are swinging cranes 
carrying heavy loads which ap- 
pear to be precariously attached. 
Everywhere is a bedlam of: noise. 


But this tidy housekeeper 
should select a safe observation 
spot and watch for a few minutes. 
Soon she will realize that it is 
not a confused conglomeration 
of men and materials before her, 
but a well-trained team of work- 
ers operating a scientifically de- 


> 


signed assembly line. It is not 
exactly similar to the fast order- 
ly assembly one used to see in the 
up-to-date pre-war automobile 
factory. But then a ship, even:a 
small one is many times larger 
than a motor car and its com- 
ponents are in the same propor- 
tion. 

Ships cannot be put together 
in some puny factory. That job 
must be done in the open and 
right next door to the element 
where they will eventually float. 


Backed by Huge Factories 


Actually, of course, the ship as- 
sembly lines extend far beyond 
the confines of the yard _ itself. 
Far back is the factory which 
makes the steel plates, the en- 
gines and the delicate instru- 
ments, the various bits of gear; 
the lumber, the paint and what- 
ever armament is carried. 

Streams of this raw material 
converge in the shipyard. In some 


‘ 


cases large sections of the finish- 
ed vessel are put together at 
points far inland and these like 
the engine and heavier fittings 
are timed to arrive at the yards 
the moment’ their installation is 
possible. 


The first operation at the yard 
is translating the blueprints into 
working patterns. This is a job 
for the office and carpenter shop. 
From the latter come the patterns 
covering every piece of steel that 
goes into the hull. Each is num- 
bered corresponding to a similar 
number on. the blueprint. Laid 
over a standard steel plate, a dash 
of paint is applied and this .indi- 
cates on the plate the place where 
rivet holes must be bored, edges 
cut and the steel shaped. That 
done the plates travel through 
the various machines which cut, 
bore and shape them. 


Then they are ready for the 
cranes which pick them up and 





plumbers, . electricians, machin- 


its, all play a part. .. 
After Launching 


When the hull is completed the 
ship slides into the water. With 


hardly any. interruption air, 


power and pipe lines-and gang 
planks go abroad and a swarm 
of workers with them. They in- 
stall and test engines and other 
equipment, complete the deck, 
add the super structure wifich 
houses the crew. Protective arma- 
ment and ammunition is slung 
aboard and installed or stored, 
Finally come the stores, a term 
that covers that multitude of ship 
and crew necessities from fuel, 
spares and food to blankets, cut- 
lery and safety pins. 

From those piles of plate, pipe, 
miscellaneous equipment and fit- 
tings that lie-around the yard the 
giant cranes have picked up every 
numbered piece in regular order 
and brought them to the fast 
building ship.. Eventually, de- 
pending upon what sort of’a ves- 
sel is being constructed, in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks from the 
laying of the keel, out to sea goes 
a brand new ship complete to the 
last detail, functioning in all 
parts ready to join the next 
convoy. 





Kennedy Propellers Drive These Vessels 


FOR CANADIAN SHIPS 


To serve the 


British Empire 


We are licensed manufacturers in Canada for steam and electric- 


operated anchor windlasses and steering gears to the designs of Messrs. 
Thos. Reid & Sons, Paisley, Scotland. Also in larger sizes, anchor 


windlasses and mooring winches to the designs of Messrs. Stothert and 
Pitt, Bath, England. 


The WM. KENNEDY & SONS Ltd. 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 


Canada Cement Bidg., 


Montreal, Que. 


Branch Offices: 
C. A. Fowler V. K. Polk 
Capitol Building Box 334 
Halifax Noranda, Que. 


Toronto Office 
11 King St. W. 


Steam and Hand Power Anchor Windlasses for 1-7/16" Stud Link Chain. 





To smash a sub, you first find the sub. That takes 
a fairly large bomber with a fairly long range, for” 
oceans are big and subs are small. 

After you find your sub you go into a power-dive, 
quick, and drop your bombs. U-boats now crash- 
dive in just 20 seconds. Ordinarily you can’t do 
much of a power-dive with a:‘medium bomber 
~not and stay in one piece. 


But you can in a Lockheed Hudson bomber! 
* — Lockheed Hudsons hold the official RAF Coastal 

Command record for having smashed more subs 
than any other warplane. . 
The reason is simplé. The Lockheed Hudson, like 
the Lockheed Lightning and the Vega Ventura, 
was designed, engineered and built to provide 
extra strerigth and extra dependability. It has 
been used by the RAF longer than any other 
American bomber. ‘ 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, leek te 


lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 








Vega Ventura Lockheed P.38 
medium-range bomber Lightning fighter 
< : os SY ae ee Be ak ¥ 





Lockheed Aircraft Cotporation, Veus Alreraty’ 
Corporation, Burbank, California, U.& & ’ 








ADDING TO CANADA'S MIGHT 
AS A SEA-FARING NATION! 









We Have -the Facilities 
to Produce: 


Steam ind Electric: Cargo Winches, Boat 
Winches, Bollard-Hoists, Towing and Moor- 


Ash Hoists, Fairleads; Tanks,-Gun Founda- 
tions, Rudders, Sea Chests,: Mast-Houses, 
Hatches, Crow's Nests; Skylights, Lockers, 
Smoke Stacks, Evaporators, Filters, Seat- 
‘ings, etc. ee rs te ee aes 









_ing Winches, Davits, Windlasses, Capstans, 


DOWN the . ways, in 

Canada's busy Ship- 
building yards, glides ship 
after ship to join our fast- 
growing navy and mer. 
cantile marine. Our Ship- 
building industry has good 
reason to be proud of its 
great production achieve- 
ments! And it is a matter 
of deep satisfaction to us 
that we have helped to 
equip many of these Cana- 
dian-built ships that are 
contributing so much to our 
Fight for. Freedom! 












7".x'12" Double Drum Hoisting Winch — 


Link Reversing 


Our. plants: at Welland, Port Robinson, Toronto and 
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Montreal are at your service. 
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Ottawa Estimates of Construction to be Carried Out Indicate Canada Has 
“Underbuilt” by Nearly $200 Millions a Year Since 1930 




























Canada is piling up a postwar 
construction backlog at the rate 
of $200 to $400 millions a year. 
At the end of 1942 the accumu- 
lated total was approaching a $2.5 
billion mark and this will stead- 
ily increase as the war goes on. 

The first big job of Canada’s 
construction industry after ‘the 
peace will be to whittle this total 
down to reasonable proportions. 
At the same time it will have ‘to 
handle current work. To do this 
will tax the resources of the en- 
tire industry, may mean the em- 
ployment of thousands of extra 
men for several years. 

To keep Canada in good struc- 
tural repair it is estimated that 
some $461 millions should be spent 
on civilian construction every 
year. This is the estimate of Dr. 
O. J. Firestone, of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction at 
Ottawa. It is based on the aver- 
age gross value of building for 
the years 1921-1930, and includes 
all sorts of construction—housing, 
industrial, engineering and busi- 
ness. 


Statistics for construction for 
1941, an unusually busy year, 
will give>some idea as to what 
may be expected of the* industry 
in the way of employment and 
output after the war. Total pro- 
duction, including war building, 
in that year, is estimated at $640 
millions, 

To accomplish this ‘total re- 
quired the services of about 220,- 
000 men, directly employed » on 
structural jobs, and about 300,000 


ber, pipe, glass, steel, wire, 
plaster and thousands of other 
things that go into a ‘house, a 
factory or a bridge. 

At the same time, about 30,000 
skilled construction workers were 
reported in the armed forces and 
a similar number of. unskilled 
workers who would ordinarily be 
working in jobs: connected - with 
the construction industry. 

Had those men. been .released 
from the Army, the Air Force and 
the Navy and added to the indus- 
try’s payroll. in 1941, it is be- 


“Based on difference between annual 
@verage of $461 millions 1921-1930 and 
total civilian construction in years 1931-41. 


workers, ‘the carpenters, plumb- 
ers, electricians, steel workers, 


in industries supplying the where- | billion a year. 
withal to build, the bricks, lum- | At Least Five Years to Catch Up 


painters, masons, .etc.,. this con-{ velopment, for . 
struction army would also include | growth in population, nothing for 
vast numbers of unskilled and} such international developments 
semi-skilled laborers, keymen who] as the opening: up of the North 
operate the steam shovels and/| West Territories and Alaska, or 
bulldozers, truckers: who carry] the building of the St. Lawrence 
the materials, factory labor which | seaway, nothing for giant na- 
manufactures the building ma-| tional projects covering reforesta- 
terials, and salesmen and office} tion, complete renovation of in- 
staff in the companies interested.|dustries or slum clearance in a 
To employ all these,.it is esti-| really big way. 

mated, Canada’s construction bill} Merely to turn out the normal 
would have to be upped to’a cool} everyday structural requirements 
of this Dominion and to catch up 
with ‘work which shoul@ have 
been done during the war and the 
great depression of the thirties, it 
will take the industry at least five 


Supposing we do so. It would 
still take the industry five full 
years -to catch up on Dr, Fire- 


Building Backlog 


How the. total of building to Fi 
be done has grown since 1930 
(Billions) 


¥ Estimated cumulative backlog Bo 


stone’s present backlog, and at 
the same time meet current re- 
quirements. And this would mean 


and 
600,000 workers. 







sudden news 


























years, working at total capacity 
employing approximately 


Efficient Airfields, Complete With Housing, Now Dot the Road to Tokyo 


| a ic | 
onstruction Views Future 
Planning Should Take Advantage of Lull in Operations 


The construction industry in|once when the men return from 
Canada today is nearing the finish |war. Funds should be. accumu- 
of many major wartime projects. |lated, plans laid and everything 
Factory expansion is pretty well | made ready for quick action when 
completed. Our big power pro-/| war work no longer claims the ma- 
jects, with the exception of On-|jority of our people. 
tario’s Ottawa River plan, are| The same thing applies to prov- 
nearing completion. The new war- |inces with their roads and build- 
time highways, such as the Alcan, | ings, to municipalities with their 


ly unless plans are ready in ad- 
vance, 


This planning must be done 


from war to peace. 
Build Productive Assets 
The kind of work planned, it is 





new residential developments. A, operation of plans such as the Na‘ 
new sewer and water system in a/ tional Housing Act and ventures 
municipality means new houses in| the hope that this plan will be re- 
the area it serves. vived after the war. It sees the: 

The construction industry main- | place for public spending as par- 
tains that 83% of the total cost of | ticularly important in the initial 
a construction job is paid out in| stages of the return to peacetime. 
wages at some stage. The share| But for public construction pro- 
going to workers on the job itself | jects it still emphasizes that the 


community :perhaps hundreds of | this score admit that the industry 
miles fromthe project itself.“ -jitself has been at fault in that it 
Watch Subsidiary Benefits did not take sufficient interest in 
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. , largely by the customer, with the |.argued, is not so important as is|- .Men in:the industry believe that | promoting such’ training. It is ad- 
Mg «ope ere ao aaa fan act Conservative Estimates | aid of those in the industry. the degree of permanent benefit | greater attention should be paid-to | mitted that trades learned in the 
_ War Overshadows Civilian Building ‘ter’ and summer.. Moreover| , 24 these estimates, Dr. Fire-) Industry spokesmen point out | that the country or the community | the subsidiary effécts of construc- | army may fit men for positions as ti 
hip ae locate hs wat lasts: the | Stone St ae eee kept ik: that their architects and engineers | will derive from it. It is far better, | tion: through its:demarid for sup- | skilled mechanics of various kinds, ae 
ist avila bieterg i_ DAMS ' , servatively low. Ba on yard- | are less busy now and are avail-| it is argued, to spend perhaps $100 | plies of:all: kinds, » It stresses. also | perhaps ds tinsmiths or plumbers. aN, 
ere Civilian "3 as — Military SN ark eipitannenen sticks. commonly employed in the | able to prepare plans for projects;}millions on rehabilitating aj that these supplies are practically” But it is not felt that this training 
. 1941—Total $640 Millions If d ot \ethive’tefore United ‘States, it is stated, our cur-| which will not be carried through | drought area than to spend it on|all readily available in Canada. _ | will:do anything to overcome the ef 
uP ERA ae De aa rent backlog instead of being esti- | until after the war. They agree|fancy but non-essential public| -Housing has an important place | failure to train young.men in the ; 
od 1945, for. instance, a backlog Of mated at around two and a halt that hospitals, schools, sanatoria | buildings. in the ideas of the construction in- | construction trades. The average 3 
its $3 tee i. expected, ed build billions would actually be twice | and so forth should not, as far as| The benefits of a single major | dustry for postwar work. But it| age of our skilled men in this busi- “4 
Pe And Pa " Se = {that figure, possible, be built during wartime. | project which will continue for a| desires housing of a permanent |ness, it is felt, is too high and this el 
ter as — aay ob ao Sa a Moreover little attention has | But they emphasize that the press- | long period should not be under-| type and strongly prefers to have |indicates serious shortages after + 
the, Houses, “Fe ridges, *8¢-|)been paid to obsolescence. Were ing need for such construction and | estimated. Such jobs bring with| it built with private resources and | war when the wartime stimulus 4 
on tories, office and public buildings |that factor to be seriously consid- | the jobs it will bring make it im-| them subsidiary developments. A not public funds. It recognizes that |for these older men to continue si 
oe that would have been’ built had)ered ‘and the national income portant to be ready to start at|new highway means new bridges,!a lot of help can come from the / working no longer exists. “a 
nae there been no war and had busi-|+sised to a point. wiere citizens 
are ness_continued-to be as good @S| would feel that they could afford 
our Chart by The Financial Post it was say.in 1937 and 1938, to give up present old fashioned 
Canada's switch over from peace to war construction is grapbicall vy | No Extras houses, office buildings, roads and 
illustrated in this chart from data su plied by the Dominion Bureau \' The programme would include | factories, etc., then there might be 
of Statistics and the Dept. o of Munitions and Supply. no extras, nothing for-special de- ‘almost unlimited expansion. 
*" Chart by The Financial Post RA 
The construction industry during the war years has been affected Building in the business group has been largely sustained by gov- Yes 
by many powerful factors, all of which have combined to shape a ernment activity with over 80% of the 1942 awards in this category sf ? 
clearly defined pattern. By the end of 1942 that pattern showed the " being on government account. Such things as temporary office build- i 
trend of construction turning down from the high levels of 1940 and ings, flying schools, camps, etc., are included in this group. In 1940 and H 
1941. So far this year that downward trend has continued with figures 1941 private business was particularly concerned with expanding . 
by MacLean Building Reports for the first quarter showing the three warehouse capacity to store mounting war production. oh 
most important categories, residential, business and industrial, run- Industrial construction has shown a steady and marked drop since oi 
ning only a little over 80% of the same period of 1942, the high levels of 1940. This is a reflection of the heavy building that oe 
: Residential construction came to a peak in 1941 at $92.4 millions was undertaken in the early part of the war to establish huge new war <a 
and, while there is a. very active demand for houses in many urban industries and expand existing manufacturing facilities. Industrial as 
centres, the trend in this field of construction is clearly lower.) Short- building continues at a higher than prewar rate, but most of this is We 
ages of material and some difficulty in locating suitable labor have construction of a supplementary nature rather than the great initial ol 
been the guiding factors in this situation. New apartments have been projects started a couple of years ago. me 
x particularly hard to construct. While figures for private home build- construction has shown comparatively little change i: 
ing have tended to slump, totals for the group have been eres by from prewar levels with the exception of 1941 when contracts included a 
increased. Wartime Housing activity. $50 millions for the great Shipshaw power development, “e 
| ie 
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The “Alcan” Road “ Road <a ielip in Seca ec a ings comme lots 


Alaska Road Enters Second Phase 


Contractors Tackle Job of Surfacing and Dressing Up the Highway 


“ern Canada; 12 come from Ontario 










An epic in the long list of war-; American contractors have 
time achievements of Canada’s/ taken on the big job of improving 
construction industry is the part| the pioneer road from the Liard 
played—and still being played—in | River to the northern terminus of 
building the Alaska Highway, the | the road at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
greatest road-building job of mod-| One firm of Canadian contrac- 
ern times. tors completed the permanent 

Ever since two Province of On- | bridge over the Liard while an- 
tario aerial survey specialists as- | ther firm is now engaged in the 
sisted the U.S.’ Army to lay out| Peace River structure which will 
the original route, permitting | Probably be finished in a couple of 
work to be started in Mar., 1942, | months. 
much earlier than had previously Natural Resources Help 
been thought possible, Canadians} Construction companies, of 
and Canadian construction firms | course, have had to build camps 
have been playing a vital role in|for their employees along the 
making this highway one of the | route, but the natural resources of 
longest and one of the best in the | the country have assisted in sup- 
world. plying the large crews required. - . 

As early as last July, Canadian| Semi-anthracite deposits of coal 
subcontractors were assisting the | found along the Alaska Highway 
U.S. Army in pushing through the | route are providing fuel°in the 
original pioneer road. But the/| winter time. Hotsprings above the 
pioneer road is only the beginning | Liard River provide hot baths even 
of the job. Canadian and Ameri- | at 20 degrees below zero. 
can contractors have now taken! Actually, weather conditions in 
over the building of permanent/ the Peacé River area last winter 
all-year road. It is quite possible | proved quite moderate. It is a 
Canadian contractors will be/| matter of record. that pussy wil- 
busier with Alaska Highway con-|lows were in bud in February. 
struction now than they ever were | Many girls from Ontario, working 
with the pioneer road. along the Alaska Highway, took 

12 Contractors from Ontario skis with them but in sections the 

Practically all the Canadian con- | Chinook winds made skiing im- 
tractors on the job are from east- | possible. 

From the postwar standpoint, 


Not enough snow for skiing, pussywillows out in 
February, are some of the conditions met with in build- 
ing our farthest north highway — Chinook winds the 


explanation. With the route now cleared and usable, 
the current phase of the big project involves surfacing 
with gravel and smoothing out some of the humps and 
twists. 





alone. These contractors took their the Alaska Highway may open up 
own crews with them, but are now | a whole realm of new construction 
picking up further men from Win- | projects.. Cost of exploiting many 
nipeg west. Altogether, it is esti-|of the. natural resources present 
mated 15,000 men are working| might prove prohibitive if prod- 
along the Alaska Highway ex-| ucts such ag coal and iron were to 
clusive of the army of troops, {be shipped to large centres of 
Canadian contractors use their| population. But if a population 
own equipment, but the United | flows into the Peace River coun- 
States government providesall the | try, for instance, much of the raw 
supplies needed for surfacing and | material would be. consumed lo- 
building permanent bridges, etc.; | cally, it is pointed out. 
even the repair and maintenance| At Hudson Hope, on the Peace 
equipment is.supplied. River, the great waters of the 
. The completed highway will} Peace pass through a narrow can- 
compare fayerably with the med-| yon with high walls, the waters 
ium grade highways in southern | passing down a steep rapid. This 
Canada, it is stated. It will he 26|represents a potential source of 
feet wide—allowing three-lane| hydro power as great as Boulder 
traffic—and will have a gravel | Dam, it is stated, Throwing a dam 
surface. across the Peace River at Hudson 
Starting at the south end at|Hope would flood considerable 
Dawson Creek, Canadian contrac- | territory, it is true, but it is un- 
tors are now putting on the gravel | Settled territory. To develop the 
surface up to Fort St. John. | hydro project would be relatively 
American contractors take over at | Simple. 
Fort St. John and are at work up Subsidiary to the Alaska High- 
to Fort Nelson. They are preparing | way development is the pipe line 
the final route along this stretch, | from the Fott Norman oil fields to 
as well as putting on the proper | Alaska. Construction of this 650- 
surface. Hills are being cut down | mile pipe line provides not only 
to reduce grades and to improve | gasoline for the steady stream of 
visibility. trucks shuttling back and forth 
From Fort Nelson to the Liard | along the new highway but avia- 
River, Canadian contractors are|tion gas for five great airfields 
improving the pioneer road and|built by Canadian contractors, 
are working on permanent bridges. really the trail-blazing centres for 
The bridge over the Liard has al-| the highway itself, 
ready been finished. Construction of the airfields was 







































— HARTWELL — 
HICKORY HANDLES 


are favorites in the 


Construction Industry 


In the Construction Industry . . . 
the mines . . . the factory ... and 
the .shipyard countless workmen 
toil to fashion weapons for the 
defence of liberty and human 


rights. 


Sturdy handles of 
hardwood link the 
axe, the hammer 
and the edsze to the 
hands of craftsmen 
fashioning the tools 
of victory. 





BUY MORE 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


Sturdy “Handles” for Canadian Workers : 


HARTWELL BROS. 


LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


WINDSOR 
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NARD HEATING 


~ ‘30,000 vate a. per Unit 
From Coast to vue in Canada 


“HOWARD 


ATING UNITS 
, -<DRPENDABLE and ECONOMICAL 
ior ke HEATING SERVICE 























RCAF, HANGARS. ° FACTORIES 
_.__ ARMY “ESTABLISHMENTS 
r _ INDUSTRIAL PLANTS . GARAGES 












se A 
HOWARD FURNACE & 
FOUNDRIES LIMITED 


Air Conditioning Equipment of All Kinds 
Coal Stokers . . . “Hy-Duty” Fans and Blowers 
pe Office and Factory, 881 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry, Bolton, Ont. 
Montreal Representative: 4209 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


While not undertaken as such, 
the airfields were really the first 
stage in construction of the high- |} 
te ce ee 

This point was emphasized by 
Prime Minister. King in a state- 
ment issued on the opening of the 
pioneer road. Said Mr: King: 

“Faced with the problem _ of 
making the west coast secure, 
Cahada and ‘the United States 
both saw the need of a series of 
great military airfields between 0 @ 
the continental United States and India Or ders 
Alaska; and: the need too for a gat ° 
military highway connecting Locomotives 
these airfields. and forming a ‘ By STAFF, WRITER 

OTTAWA—To help fill the 


supply route to Alaska. Thus 


* cas ..| “gap” left by cancellation of gun, 
ee ee po ce a a shell and. other Iand army equip- 
prise: to which, Canada contri-| -ment orders which have beensre- 


‘buted.” duced or cancelled, an order: has 


























been placed in Canada by the 
Indian Government for some $10 


Financial Post is informed. 
The order is said to cover pro- 
duction ‘and delivery of at least 
140 or 150 locomotives and may 
be extended to cover as many as 
‘can be produced over and above 
the needs of Canadian satay 
companies. 


Pad Fd fa ee % : 


Here is a dragline in operation at one of the airports on the Alaskan route, digging a 
drainage ditch. Houses for airport employees may be seen under construction in the 
background. Note the rugged contour of the surrounding country. 
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THE BLUEPRINTS OF YESTERDAY 
BECOME THE REALITIES OF TODAY 








McNamara Construction Company fights 
shoulder to shoulder with the armed forces 


No meagre jobs are these that we are What is the lasting significance of all 


undertaking today. Time and space these undertakings? How will they 
have become mere dictionary words. 
* 


Bridges, docks, airports, roads and 


affect our country and our people? 


sewers — all the construction parapher- As we look into the future we see ao 


nalia of war—are blueprinted and geographies being written. Scores of 


built in record time. new urban centres are in prospect. | 


a Civilian travel and transportation will 
. McNamara covers the country. Along have taken on a new pattern. New 


wealth will be tapped and trapped. 
| ot | 
-@ 


the busy highways of the peopled South 

to the lonesome muskeg of- the far . 
North, McNamara pushes its ini ce to ee ASN, Sea 
We know that. we are helping in the 
e : Victory Effort. We believe too that we 


completion. 


Busy days are these, and proud we are are helping build an interesting, pros- 


that we can play so vital a part. perous postwar Canada. 
~ \ 7 


MceNAMARA 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LIMITED 
Industrial Street—~(Leaside) Toronto 








Branches at 
- MONCTON ST. JOHN’S, NFLD.. “MONTREAL OTTAWA EARLTON, ONT. KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT. 


millions of war locomotives The: 
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Britain Begins the 


Training and Planning for Reconstruction Goes Quietly F orward 


An indication: of the thought | 
Britain is giving to the task of 
reconstruction which will lie be- 
fore her the day the church bells 
ring out the news of victory can 
be seen in the plan already filed 
for remanning the depleted 
puilding industry and training 
young men and boys as -builders. 

Two million workers, it is esti- 
mated, will be required in the in- 
dustry itself (apart from public 
works contracting) compared 
with just over one million in 1939. 

The plan, set up by a special 
committee under the Central 
Council for Works and Buildings, 
includes the percentages, pro- 
visionally set, of manpower likely 
to be needed in each facet of the 
trade. A national scheme is advo- 
cated which will allow appren- | 
tices to be transferred from one 
employer to another and _ in- 
cludes compulsory day attend- 
ance at technical school. 

A shortened term of apprentice- 
ship is recommended for boys who 
have been previously employed 
as unskilled workers in the in- 
dustry, and for those whose ap- 
prenticeship was interrupted by 
military service, state subsidies 
for completion of their training 
are urged. 

To Expand Schools 

Men trained as mechanics in 
the armed forces it is pointed out, 
would need only six months’ in- 
tensive study in proposed govern- 
ment training centres to prepare 
them for peacetime building jobs. | 

The necessity for expansion of 
the existing » Junior 
Schools of Building is stressed, 
especially to provide manual 
labor in the first emergency and 
for the future. Training in the 
building crafts is put forward as 
an alternative to day school 
attendance. 

Housing will be a pressing post- 
war problem. Before the war the 
normal British building © pro- 
gramme allowed for 350,000 
houses a year. During the first 
three years of the war less than 
150,000 houses were built, due to 
diversion of workers into the 
services and war industry. Mean- 
while bombing raids wrecked 
whole areas. 

To date the housing shortage 
has not been too severe. Millions 
of men and women are on war 
service, in camps and billets and 
overseas. But the danger of over- 
crowding and virtual failure of 
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Thousands of Sheet Metal Craftsmen (and women) 
in our plants across Canada, are pouring their efforts 
into production: for various branches of the Fighting 


Services. 
















MONTREAL 


Technical | ° 


Canada’s war-born shipbuilding industry is now in high gear, with 

more and more vessels sliding down the ways and moving off to | 

join convoys which are carrying food and tools of war to the battle- 

fields of the United Nations. Here is a shipyard works cutting a 
plate with an oxygen torch. 


existing housing to cope with the 
demand immediately after the war 
is felt to be great. A limited build- 
ing programme, it has been urged, 
should be put in operation before 
the end of the war as the fore- 
runner of a long-term project. 


Stress Preparedness 

Preparedness is stressed as the 
keynote of postwar housing 
schemes in Britain. “Not only 
must local planning authorities 
have their powers strengthened 
now and proceed with provisional 
plans, but central machinery and 
powers must be correspondingly 
established, strengthened, settled, 


Our years of peace-time Sheet Metal experience are 
enabling us to make a direct... . if modest ,.. con- 
tribution to Canada’s war .effort. 


And, in turn, this war-product experience is broaden- 
ing our scope, and will leave us in a better position 
than ever to\serve our peace-time Trade .. . the 
Construction Industry, the Farmer, the Oil . Trade, 


and Road building. 

Truck Tanks Barn Roofing 
Steel Drums Eavetrough 
Metal Lockers Ventilators 
Steel Shelving Metal Culverts 
Steel Roof Deck Road Signs 


Special Sheet Metal Work 


to Architects’ and Engineers’ details ’ 


TORONTO 


“WE GIVE YOU SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST" 





































and applied to the task,” a mem- 
ber of the government has stated. 
Planning, it is felt, must be a 
partnership between central and 
local authorities, with the former 
responsible for application of na- 
tional policies on agriculture, in- 
dustrial development and trans- 
port, and the latter applying de- 
cisions on these projects to local 
requirements and conditions. 


A policy has been advocated in 
Scotland which, it is claimed, 
would within ten years rid the 
country entirely of slums and as- 
sure a decent housing accommo- 
dation for everybody. 
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SWEETER 
WESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION LTD. 
— WINNIPEG SASKATOON 
sneonens VANCOUVER 


_ The work going ahead is not 
only broad in.scope, but detailed, 
a survey of plumbing, for’ in- 
stance, having already been’ car- 
ried out. Other surveys include 
decoration, heating, ventilation, 
lighting and sound-proofing.: 


In the early days of. heavy. 
bombing, time and labor did not 
permit more than the minimum}...... 
repairs to 
weatherproof. At one period re- 
‘pairs numbered as many as 72,000 


make . dwellings 


houses in a week: 32,000 in Lon- 


don and 40,000 in the provinces. 


Later, “first aid” repairing’ was 


followed by more comprehensive 


work as soon as labor became ob- 
tainable. Many of these dwellings 
will, however, need to be entirely 
renovated, or in occasional. cases 
torn down, after the war. 


Building societies 
Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects are making important con- 
tributions to plans for the future. 


new building may go forward. 


to the front.” 


never at week-ends. 


so before 6 p.m., 


sible disappointment. 


begin and end on 
week days. 


. Procure information 


door. 


rush-hour coaches, 


women. 


After war needs are met, Provincial coaches do their best 
to maintain adequate service on essential travel routes 











and: the 


It is expected that the war will 
accelerate standardization of size 
and application of units of con- 
struction and equipment. Stan- 
dardization of manufacture will be 
a factor in the speed with which’ 


“It is just as essential that men 
GET TO WORK 
ON WHEELS 
as it is for the fighting forces to 
GET TO THE FRONT 
LINE ON WHEELS 


If the worker doesn’t get to the . 
factory. the soldier won't get 


William M. Jeffers, 
U. S. Rubber Administrator, 


October 6th, 1942 


YOU! 


All civilian travellers can help 
the wartime traffic problem. 
Whenever possible 


1. Travel in mid-week . . , 


tickets well in advance. 
. Have tickets ready at coach 


. Students commuting by 
bus should return home 
immediately after classes 
. not by the later, 
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Individual choice in color and 
finish would still be provided, but 
it would be possible to plan houses 
‘down ‘to the ldst detail. At the 
same’ time it is pointed out that 
‘variations’ in’ local building and 
sanitary bylaws might well be 
eliminated. 


Research is going ahead on the 
‘use of plastics, 
‘Rebuilding Plans 

Plans for the rebuilding of 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristo], .Saythampton, Exmouth 
and Coventry. have been sent in to 
the Ministry. of Works and Build- 
ings. In Coventry, schemes for air 
raid, shelters which can later be 
converted into postwar homes 
have been approved in principle. 
"The Coventry plan is interest- 
ing since ‘the city suffered the 
most complete damage and will 
provide wide opportunity for new 
planning. 

An increase of aerial transport 
is foreseen, but road and rail 
transport are still held to be gov- 
erning factors. Arrangements are 
made so that through and local 
traffic will not interfere, and spe- 


cilities for the shopping area. 


Various units are grouped to-! city administration. Old buildings 


2. If you must travel on 
Saturdays or Sundays, do 


and 


avoid congestion and pos- 


. Plan summer vacations to 


mid- 


and 


ECAUSE Provincial coaches can go wherever roads 

exist — because they can provide special schedules 
wherever and whenever required — because they can 
carry workers comfortably and bring them fresh and 
untired to their tasks — they were called upon to provide 
war-worker transportation, as the greatest of the war 
services assigned to them. ? 
This MUST be Provincial's first consideration .. . the 
transportation of war-workers., . . for the progress of the 
war depends on the work accomplished by these men and 


STEEL TANKS AND PLA 


cial note is taken of parking fa-| gether, 


Great Force 
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During peace times we specialize in the building of tanks and 
steel plate work. Installations include elevated steel tanks to 
provide gravity water pressure for general service and fire pro- 
tection; flat-bottom tanks for the storage. of oil, water and 
other liquids; spherical tanks for ammonia and acids; processing 
tanks; steel bins; steel smokestacks; breechings; and steel pipe. 
When steel is again available for general use we will appreciate 
the opportunity of submitting tendes on any of this type of 
work you may contemplate installing. 


Left: Standard spherical acid 
storage tank. Below: Flat-bot- 
tom steel storage tank with 
conical roof. Right: Elevated 
steel water tank with conical 


roof and: ellipsoidal bottom. 
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HORTON STEEL WORKS LIMITED 


TORONTO, ONT. FORT ERIE, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 


Representatives: 
Mumford Medland, Ltd., Winnipeg a 


Gordon N. Russell, Vancouver 





such as hotels, movie 
houses and theatres, stores, and 


The famous cathedral is to be the 
centre of the town, seen as the key 
point on all sides of approach. 


are preserved and new ones added 
so that their layout will be pleas- 
ing to the eye as well as practical. 











for Victory 


| Te same features that made Provincial Transport service an 


outstanding travel system, in peacetime, made it ready and 


able to do a huge, essential war job without amoment's delay. 


Today, Provincial coaches carry more than 10,000 war workers 
daily, and 119 out of our 211:coaches are engaged in special war 
services. 


selected and authorized by the Federal Transit-Controller, 
These services are as good as equipment permits . . . for 
new coaches cannot be bought today; procurement of 
. replacement parts is difficult, and repairs are. often 
delayed, 
If you, as a civilian traveller, suffer inconveniences you 
would not meet in peacetime, please remember that 
we sincerely regret this fact and that it is YOUR part 
of the war task. Some day we will be able to give the full 
service you desire ... but, for the duration, we must both 
carry on as best we can, and we want you to know how 
greatly we appreciate your cheerful co-operation in 
helping to relieve wartime traffic problems. 
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Canada and U. K. Advance Nearly $2 Billions for War Plants and Working Capital _ 


Almost $1% billions had been 
provided as capital assistance by 
Canadian and United Kingdom gov- 
ernments on new war plants, ex- 


plants, and as working capital in 
Canada, up to Dec. 31, 1942, a Depart- 
ment of Munitions “= Supply re- 
port shows. 

Over half of this auovenst was for 
working capital advances. The bal- 
ance was for fixed assets ahd in- 
cludes expenditures on government- 
owned and operated companies. and 
arsenals, 

Of the total of $821 millions in- 


Make the Most of 
Time and Labor! 


panying panel. 


figures. 








Use Berry Brothers 
“Airplane Quality” 


PAINTS 


Nothing saves painting time and labor like good, 
dependable paint. And that's the kind of paint you'll 
find in the Berry Brothers line. 


The same careful laboratory tests and production 
controls which protect the quality of Berry Brothers 
airplane finishes, also protect every step in the manu- 
facture of Berry Brothers Master Painter Products. 


Ask your dealer for Berry Brothers “Airplane Quality” 
Paints and Varnishes, You'll recognize their high 
quality the first time you try them. 


Quality Finishes Since 1858 


BiSIS12a Ms} 1Op ¥e8a)21 


Varnishes: Enamels -Lacquers:P ee 


Factory: Walkerville, Ontario 


Warehouses: MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 


—_——$———_—_ -—__—-- 


vested by the two governments in 
fixed assets Canada accounted for 
64% and the United Kingdom 36%: 
How this $821 millions has been 
allocated is shown in the accom- 


At the end of 1942, actual expendi- 
tures on fixed assets’ for general 
munition firms ran $105.4 millions 
under commitments while $29.6 mil- 
lions remained to be spent on air- 
craft plant. Total commitments for 
shipping and ship repair facilities 
was still $7.8 millions under contract 


Over $200 millions provided by 




































































— MUELLER — 
Asbestos Steam Stops 
Are Working for 


VICTORY 


This particular stop is made from 
Admiralty Metal and is used in 
various steam lines'on many Mine- 
sweepers, Corvettes and Auxiliary 


craft. 







Our modern factory at Sarnia, 
Ontario, is equipped with up-to-date 
machines and operated under ideal 
conditions, by craftsmen in brass of 
many years experience. Rigid inspec- 
tion of every operation and high 


VICTORY 


Support Canuda’s Fourth 
Victory Loan. Buy more 


bonds than ever before. products. 





pressure test in excess of actual 
operating conditions, assure quality 
and dependability 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1857. FULLY WARRANTED. 


MUELLER LIMITEC 
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"ee Far Off When Plastics 
Can B e Used for Construction 


, for “many meet the requirement. 

sp ‘the day| In cases, plastics can re. 
has not yet Final may even | place metal, woody porcelain or 
be a long way off—when plastics | rubber, often because of some spe- 


































can, either economically or justi- | cial or superior quality. Many art- 
fiably, replace the older building i et on have been 
and fabricating materials, accord- | made possi plastics, 
Bend eas 700 67,691° ” é 
the United Kingdom for Canadian CAPITAL ASSISTANCE TO CANADIAN INDUSTRIES ix-Kelipee *«  lennee.  shaee ing to the latest issue of the C.1LL.| Their value is tremendously im- 
war plants is being taken ap by Commitment Expend. | Bosing pre “anon Asoo | “Oval.” It is in the realm of} portant during a period when 
Canade ee _ aie aan Fixed Capital: s %o | 34.118° | everyday mass. articles | conservation of essential metals 
f BD scvescccnteccesecsceseoes : ‘ : ana mater imperative. 
eee oa re — sr.pi-| Gen. munitions 542,878,407 81.9 1,508,797 | that the use of plastics | and materials is i tiv 
lion gift to Britain. Included in the Aircraft ........sescesspecgeonsceseseces 715,669 146 61.5 ‘ + can generally be ‘discerned, the It. would be folly to suggest or 
amounts being takén over is a re-| Shipbldg. and ship repairs. .......+..++++ 24,126,763 _ 617 ad Industries Ltd. publi-|even to intimate, according to 
coverable joan of $55.6 millions «to Govt. companies seer see erbeeseveseeseese’ 119,036,041 100.0 ame cation sa ‘ys. authorities, that plastics offer a 
Aluminum Co. of Canada and ap-| Arsenals, mise. Prop., raw materiale eovee 59,332,556 100.0 431.712" Speaking generally, ang place | panacea for all production ills or 
proximately $50 millions invested — 7 tee where beauty, permanence of | that they are constructional mate- 
in eet ee the accom- Total fixed capital Soe eeeeecesessesesseese 821,042,913 Gan’ Vickers”. . 17008 ‘ase color, warmness of touch, electric | rials for all purposes. That they 
pany on neue jeesvemiha Joans in-| VOFk: cap. advamees ......seeseeereveeeees 902,784,186 100.0 | Can: Westinghouse 270,000 seo [Ot heat resistance, transparency or | can replace metals, where strength 
oe Algoma Steel Corp. $4 mil- iveknei bas ‘eee: Central Alreratt ce ace. 2.03.10 + | translucency, resiliency and many combined with lightness of weight 
lions; Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Grand total eee ere sees aeseeereeseeeeeeeeeee By y oe 2,849,000 1,970 ae; other properties are desired, some is desired, seems a fairly safe pre- 
$3,485,361; and Steel Co. of Canada, PARTICIPATION BY GOVERNMENTS Coates Linitea pitied oe on.4a3° type of plastic will be found to' diction. 
$2,545,000. (Fixed Only) eevee P >. 
A total of 43 contracts completed Capital Dominion He. ss: 
} See eee eee SOSH SHEKOSSHEHEHESEHEES 431,108,474 52.5 Ti 
with private companies—or roughly Dunlop Tire ....++. 
a tenth of total contracts—had in- United Kingdom SOROS OCH RR eee eeeesesesee 193,213,360 23.5 Easy Washing eaeeee 
volved an expenditure or more than |Join ...g...ssessscssssesssesvcsversecvess OGIRLOT® 24,0, | Fe. Product ss COLEMAN MACHINERY CO. Ltd. 
the original commitment at the end . —- et Aireraft 2.1... 
of 1942. M of these “overrun” Total @eeeeeeeeeeceeereeeeeeeeee 1,042 ee eps a, vette, eee * * 
contracts, hi er, had exceeded rapes oR StL oneais 108 General Mot. (Can.) 101 Upper Water St. Halifax, N.S. 
* * 
ALLOCATION, INCLUDING JOINT COMMITMENTS | Hayes Steel ........ 
estimated co by only a narrow ’ Tasirianienla: te Selli A 
margin. Canada Pewee ee eee HSE ESSSSEESAEseseseses 525,527,655 64.0 Jettree & Jéftree ... e ng gents for 
investment b overn- 1 4. i Kelsey Wheel ...... . 
eon ale companies a oiciaal United Kingdom eoeeseesesseseoeseetenes a 295,515,258 36.0 Laurentian Ale P, & H. Gas and Diesel. Shovels 
ene assey+Harris ...... ° 
assets has been by Wartime Housing T fix $21,042,913 100.0 |™M. &C. Aviation . RANSOME Concrete Mixers 
2 P ‘otal ed capital @eeeteeeseseeeteetettece , 9 '° 
Lid, with $30.7 millions, followed Sect aineah GARDNER-DENVER Compressors and Rock 
by Small Arms Ltd., with $8.6 mil-| cDon. Atrerait Drill P 
lions, and Citadel Merchandising | Can. Marconi Co.. 85,000 . MIE BOE! <<: < 90,008 ° n. Aitcra rills 
z Can. Motor Lamp . 65,611 _$8,249¢ | Morrow Screw ..... 65,743 35,534 | McQuay-Norris ..... 
Co., with a total of $8.8 millions. To |~Do "ss... 1é93'198 1,801,321 Mueller oh aaa 219,027 195,787¢ | Nat. Steel Car ...... GORMAN-RUPP Pumps 
end of last year $5.6 millions had | Can. Motor Lamp: a oT cea setts 24 24,255° eek ds sectky 
been spent on Polymer Corp., con- a aon 29303 ax Rat. Cash Res. betes 291,708 ae iret Ont. Mashes-Owens. CEDAR RAPIDS Portable Crushing Plants 
structing the synthetic rubber plant; Ewart, Armer.,... 15,750 ¢ Do. ....:..-s+.,.., 2,028'469 —1,984.0417 | Ottawa Car ........ 
cat-aheneie Henkin, Prascls.. 3480 3088] Bosco ioc, Moises" 19.0067 | PeAS ctor Contractor’s Woodworking and Machine Shop 
A total of $28.6 millions had been | Pigott Construct. 199.478 149.4751 | Neon “Products... Tee. RR, | Ree ie or cee sas Equipment 
Trane Co. ........ 940 4,9407 | Neptune Meters 64,282 §2.361* Reliance Aircraft ... 
spent on eee cae i Do-| windsor Gas Co. 820 agot Nichols Chem. 1,474,837 1,408, 700t | $. & S. Atreraft ... 
i rse some of w was| Windsor Utilities 1,193 1,198+ | Northern Elec. |... 228 "749. Cll Oil ..cercecees 
oietivie, soomene. Woollatt Fuel --.. 1440513497) Nove, Cone 202°) areas taasctoee [Smart ii MACHINERY FOR RENTAL 
versal Plum! : i 
Canada-United Kingdom expendi- Canadian National . 95,701 35.836 =e © Sev ae ae Sutton-Horsley ... REBUILT AND USED MACHINERY 
tures on plant for private com- can. ost ieesiianes deltas * Nor, Mach. Works.. 41,842 Slate A 
Y¥..., 3,592,424 3,012,057¢ rene-Can. Air. ; 
panies, government companies and} Do. ............... 2,224,025  2,032,710* oe —— * — 117:380 5 oa ae a aan re B-7462 or B-8554 
direct Dominion Government opera- | ©". mPa Ria O'Connell, H. J. .. 515,000 491,366¢ (Continued on page B10) 
tions are given in detail in an ac-| Can. Locomotive . 166,000 —148,678* * Forgings +... os aa P 6 
i ion: Farand & Delorme 429,178 See Pie ee <vee ’ , 
companying tabulation: Hamilton Gear ... 678,431 483,922" | DO. +---++-es +000. 296,673 a 
ae ereeaier 30,000 SEP PDO. 0650000 fievoese 26,683 26,683 
° Mont. Locomotive 246,000 180,142" | Ont. Hughes-Owens. —_ 2,600 2,604 
A d t l d t ‘| Turnbull Elev. ... 387,642 -358,873*| Ont. Res. Found. .. 67,197 = 47,955" 
I Go inausir Waterous Lid. .... 268,120 154,023 | Orillia Pow. Com. . 30,000 
Canadian Steatite .. 124,361 . Otis-Fensom ....... 10,036,582 $11,688,541¢ 
Can. Sumner Iron .. 45,000 39,070* WG. cvcnvecitecstts 2,253,043 1,231,479* 
(These are amounts advanced to/Can. Tube & Steel.. 441.424 378.543+ PP a vsgose yids ens saan 801.3494 
private industry for plant and equip- | Can. Westinghouse . 8,226,060 7,044.429: | OAS Gauge... "goaeol Ba 64a Oo t e Fr R 
ment.) Reicc ca ee + |Outboard Marine .. 24,250 22,360* 
rapa ee Siae gs es oo ee ae | 
sth ‘ockshu OW sce ® GOCE: 1.. BION oved's cheaes bead ,133, 586" 
For Munitions Colonial Tool ...... 609.963 -58,907* | Parker Pen ......... 25,600 —:25,600t 
Commitment Collet Freres ...... 500, 193,000+ | Parment. Bulloch 43,612 15,939* 
Spent to |Cons. M. & S. ..... 8,481,500  8,078,908t | Patterson Rector 28,352 . ost Com let 
Total Dec. 31/42} Continental Can ... 424 424+ | Peacock Bros, .. 395,000 298,483* me e 
$ $ Corman Engineer. .. 27,435 21,401* | Pedlar People ...... , 302 460,099 
Accessories Mts... 4.429 #4.531*| Craig Machines . ie? 6,603° Peerless Be 148.402 26,882° H Wi D 
Ajax-Doret Met. P.. é ° TRG s Se ckscshtate ; 8,735* erbor’ chine 5 t 
Ate Mer E: O nagy [Ser gi ti | ete ee Matin a ate eavy Wire-Drawing Equipment 
Alberta Foundry .. sto ‘ at - Creighton Smith Mot, 43,240 41,969° ee. Eng. ....... ; ao . 6,638° 
Alberta Nitrogen .. 75 Precision Tool ..... 000 130,346* 
Alberta Nit, Pdts.”.. 329,525 '329,525° | Defence Industries. 1167300 Msoieeqer | Pressure Castings. 6801S 58,798" C a 
Algoma Steel ...... 24,999,000 411,229,380 | nefence Indystries . 42,880,700 034.982.6511 DO, ceeccsenese sete 38,010 29,501* A ana é 
Algoma Steel ...... 20,683 20,6837 Dom. Bridge Co. Ltd. 4.130.269  3.693.470¢ Pritchard-Andrews . 6915 » . 
Aluminum Co. Can. 62,459,108 462,415.576 |" Do... ...s.e.see 268°364 164-313" | Regina Indust. ..... 4,031,177 2,623,915¢ 
Aluminum Goods .. 31,000 a nS ge ere 3,853, a2 3, 732, seer Reliance Gear eeece 61,094 51.888t 
Aluminum Goods 532,820 498, int | pe. Thicireteeee.* Beae Ger hs biabts sain 30,000 27,260° 
AM, & T. Tool ree agen, Cea ects ce 45:00 30.835 Richard ‘Road — a=. N tt h 
conda Brass ... 2,935, eS eering . ‘ 4 
Antal rap to. abn Manage Dom. Engineering «. 10088.770 9.413.890: | Rose, Misses ae ‘ o matter what your wire requirements 
Atlas Steels ........ e Oh: Sa pee a oar sate sh 502.699 "448.2997 | Rogers Tubes ....... J t : es < 
Atlas Steels ........ 58.654 | 54,430t St. Cath. Steel Prod.. 1,944,462 1,131,375* are, the mills at O an 
Bavcoek-Wilcox'<::: 42858 34.866" | Dom, orgs’ 2ssc02 _ ‘ae00 sx taat [St Cah Steel Prod, ‘gongs OT , jibway can provide 
- Miekeos 3 e . + 4,819, 053+ 3 
Banfield, WH... 149,505 187.296 | pom: Mugutetam .. s10saps Laas says | St. Law. Alloys ..... 334,768 S34.768t exactly what you need. From bale ties 
Berg Tae: ARE BAT [Ban Reber <n: baoe ome Bt Mmm Goma: Tamas 4A ae and bundling wire all the way up to 1” 
ata On vesees , Hee EN eo hicaus o'MhGuits 010, 000% 
av — CO a 136,600 132,857 Dosco Dee Seaat. 2 aoa cheno Brw eee Semney tases pepe 226,076+ g * ~ up to 
tty. Birks; Wane) i TC ig EAS ae -Massey ..... 72,663° i ; ; 
co fememtecr a nant 22zte| ee iat 'Dri<”aaetig | Hage Soule Dle wees e279 0.208 diameter wire for making chains for the 
Oe saesnnreesecere FIO Drolet, La Cie F. X. 6,192 4.984% | eres Mle wwe sensee 5 a 
BMH chs be sages 53,027 43,454+ , , Scott Tool & Mach 22,650 21,556+ i 
Belair, rceeernr st aa.70 2 it eee ; Constr. .. ae sie 1.2e.eant Scott Tool & Mach ; ‘ tsa ae ndvy and merchant marine, OJIBWAY 
ell ngine .... ’ Duplate Tool ....... 38,232 36,685° ng Nupver .. , $140,626° Ss j j i j 
Bell Telephone ..... 543 Service Sta. Equip... 85,368 5) Steel Wire is 
Bendix-Eclipse ..... 319,779 -297,084t oe sapere =h 2,509,000 2,022,192¢ Shawinigan Chem. . 3,478,018 Laer 113° ovis itself today ag 
DD, isis io vskbaeee 2,105 El Re ee 094s 's 47,241 Shawinigan Chem. . 1,264,684 1,247.950+ never befo e 
Bertram, John ..... 839,968 _ 878,039" we macuetion Co, Seer. Oe 993: Shawinigan Chem. . 237,000 ¢248.481t re. 
Border Cities Ind. . 9,377,880  5,736,282t | 00 gee ttt gat oo acer 961° |Shawinigan Water . 4,605 4.483 
Bowser, S.F. Co. ... 70,056 64.2047 | Fierro Metall. TIT gito.00 1201.be1+ [Stevie ee Mach.. 117.170 39,823" 
Do. eS ee 160,228 48.0621 a ea — = SE gharty Biss ta 278.245 176,720" * 
Boyles B. Drilling . 117,10 * + teens . 2606 urly- ch-A, . 842,37 '624* 
Sovios B. Dd os 265000 _-130,000t | Excello Tool ....... 122,956 50,780* | Simms, T.S, ....... 86.188 "ans 
Can. Elec. Castings. 78,859 75,718* | Fairbanks Elec. .... 14,125 14, 125+ Singer Mfg. . cose 347,913 259,803+ : 
Seairee, 88 gatleen gees: BS alee: Se Ee In h 
Can. inois Tools.. J * | Ferranti Elec. ...... . eeeeeeee . . 
Cm: Ilinois ‘cools . 66,390 $66,809+ | Firestone Tire (Cah.) 302,402 239,082 | Slater, N. .......... 2149 2165 andles for ammunition bores, in 
Can. "een Deane L eaei bern aaeme eek Temes ehasaleeeais thie, bashers 30.750 19.188 screws and bolts and other parts { 
ecoccaresiveeeeds 55 e r 0’ an. ,. q, f s a ec. otors , « 98,47: ® 
can. aarp a carte pana. oes i pte hy ed eis + pete eae Seve wees 4,076,314 ; , Orne a oe 
wi e's ’ i 055, -con tractors): ni TI@S .... ol ; 2. ° 
Can, Acme Sérew', 457135 | 368,041¢| Can. Acme Screw Sorel Industries |... '443'a00 as peot mechanized army equipment, radio 
Do. De pans aakae tne 1,068,088 929,945 , Coe. seouvek 1735 4184, gore Staniey Mie Co. + 634,845 269.786" t : . ss ‘ 
Cc 0’ eee 5 + STIGKe ....65 A ¢ . 
Se oe Pe ee eae he. Caplan Mee mee ee ee ee 
oecec FON es Wee 93 cKinnon Indust. 16,104* o nada . 547, 547,208 : 
Can. Car Munitions . 16,643,387 ¢17,089,256t | Shurly-Dietrich- Steel of Canada ,, “2 2°745.000 " 259 00° runways Sg and in many other appli- 
Seen ike isnt [rrod'a"wend' Mem Bette [Seems Geo: ae Sao oa 
Cc * 50, ° st & Wood ..... * ne Waterloo . 37, . i i? i ; 7 ; 
— tian Furnace S36 ANG ABOUT TONDO, eas nveainccenca 1,235 na "207? Superior Steel ..... ‘ 35:00 oer catio it is doing its bit every day. 
Can, Locomotive .. 341,500 214,552* | Galt Art Met. ...... 2,000 1.056 Taylor Tool ........ 38,954 ® 
SS oo he's Gane Sb sci 1,209,630 1,184,570t| Do. ............... 1.435 1435+ |2nompson Products. 1,253,473 953,788" ‘ 
Genelco ........+.-. 16,048,148 12,747, sa7. Trenton Industries . 1,850 ° : 
Genie ti frenon & Works, Sint Tze OJIBWAY STEEL WIRE IS SERVIN 
(Sub-contrac Ve os . . 
jc ‘Indust. 906,819 621,937* co - Son * wae ee ; G 
u jar r 4.411 " ’ ° 
opm Brett. MSM ajue[UomD. Sleg ct) nehlSe een IN A HOST OF PARTS IN EQUIPMENT 
aterous 231,005 198.403" | ty — FO ANAD VY 
Canadian Car .... 56,608* | 1; nited Steel ....... 416,698 25,120+ . 
—— ae (Can) naan a1 45, 043, 180¢ Valois & Valois: pr Gn R C. A Ss ARMY, NA oe AIR 
enera (Can.) 801, eeeee is i s 
General Eng. (Can.) _ 320,000/ 1,149,260° | Vancouver Eng. .,, 30,072 = 28,028* FORCE AND MERCHANT MARINE 
Gen. Motors Can... 4842017" 3.153.818° Viceray sachet tees 31.769 21.1198 Ojibway Wire for Chains 
McKinnon Indust, 72.924 64,213 v ~ Enamel ines 70.884 p 
Gen. Motors Prod, . 120,000 111.253° wee Diesels ...., 200,100 $207,397 
Gen. Steel Wares .. 7,000¢ . . fan Diesels ..... 388,364  164.549* 
Goodrich Rubber . ann 73.563° ve can ee ee 15,000 15,000° 
Goodyear Tire .... 788,618 —764,047°| Vulcan Iron ........ 166,928 4188,145+ 
|Gutta Percha ..,... 74,029 38.458¢ raltnceburg Brass 30,008 = 430,114 
Hater Machine dais 43,415 36,684* allecebura Brass east ae Hs 
e Brothers ...... LOOR Bl > Beet oan tre , 35+ 
Hall pnciney« 521463 39.722* Pantene en . yo 104,555° Look for the Indian Heed 
| Hamilton 37,48 
am. ton Bridge 3,000,000 yee ~M Welland Chemical .. 18,110760 418,121 ¢co+ To Be Sure It’s OJIBWAY. 
| Ham, Gear & Mach. 22'600 043-729° Welland Chemical .. 1,433, = 1,219 2804 , 
| Hamilton Munit. .. 3,768,252 464.6742 | Welland Chemical. . 3,600 
LM ico slgiesNebete 1,713,140 1,713.140t | whitehall hee hice” “er a8 33,021° 
hey, ek Se 129,328 '118.878* |wreenal! Machine.. 145,238 100,135¢ 
Hayes Mfg. ........ 24.880 16.152° ickman (Can.) .... 138,784 68,836* 
Hayes 8. Prod. ..... 841.508 684 Wright Industries . 16.417 15.138 
Holman Machines , : Wright Industries . 34,850 aoe 
oover Co. ....... ‘ ise: N48 158,744¢ | Sore OED + + anes 3,431,685 1,7 
Das fy. soccer 11412 135° York Arsenals ...... 7,775,744 4,050, as 
Houser Machine ‘ie 243.080. 152.283° Su Pere vareee are A 44,165° 
aeoa ae ee 4,400 * Of i t u / j 0 Aen 
un a r eee ; 
Ind. Associates .... a0 380 sor ane: For Aircraft 
ingerooll Mach, . 108.758 60.064° et ae : aa eet 
Sccrcéovebacees pent to P 
aie See mas |, pet. SOE eimehe omy 
glis. John ........ *1,472,908; #16,786,1 8 ay Spring Wire 
Int. H ter ...... Aircraft Repair .... 1,935,889 - 1,607,692¢ 
Int. ron & ‘Met... aa O78,j90° Arrow-Hart & Heg. . 2,000 t'g08* en 
| Jamieson Lime .... 5,500 . 4,782+ 
|Kelvinator Co. ..., 10,098 6.699° 4 
Kennedy Constr. ... 1,103,749  0691,410+ 
L’Aire Liquide ...., 91,100 ° 
L'Auto Neige ...... 11,090 
Lawson Motors 31,708 * 972° 
MacDonald C 427,371 374,336° 
—— Works 44 4,301° 
McKinnon Indust, 936,657 164+ 
= Ssghenes tenants ‘ we jee 
Mri a aetna: 382, 3. 
McLeod ngs” 43000 on ash : LIMITED 
Man. Bridge & Iron 300,300 sone 
Man, Steel Found 41,659 39, 
Mar. Steel & Found. 252,481 — 250,810+ . 
in all our Massey-Harris ..... 79.908 - 711.143¢ 
SDs: 6 di. v4b saben sak 776,325  458,196* 
‘ Meed & Son ........ 000 22,257¢ : 
Meighen, W. H. ..... 49,073 43,342° 
Metal Slampings <-: 500 .an ner hitractors 
iner Rubber ...... 351,000 000° 
paehelt. Robt, ....0 852,507 756% 
Sis Lidckeoaccd 14,504 . 
yee ees: MAMMTBS tan ams INSTITUTIONAL, COMMERCIAL je ENDURE RIAL etme 
Mod. Tool Works 352,097 —315,217° 
Moffatts Lid. ...... 149,720 118,016" 
oo Const. Supply ey 7. 
bi guwein ress wie 1 
: iiecaite”. B de Gro H 
; Locomonive'.. 1797008 | 1.83.2041 u re @ a ousi 
Locomotive 
Dom, Hubber sf, 71,205.06 soe.edee ley Jeo BS 
“CANADA eine EE ne LTON es 3 
‘ 4% i t RNS, 
| Mamey aris te apr ie 52 Tada cS 2% - aate ME vie Ae ee a a oo ie ee 
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ages Construction Industry aa Ed ee Some authorities on housing| But the alternatives of erection | “buy-your-own-home” parade. | types of construction have been oe 
a say that provision of money for| of housing units directly by the| One of the biggest construction | deferred because they require ae 
a _ | housing at as low a rate as 2% | government for renting and stim-/ backlogs of all may lie in the| materials needed elsewhere. ¥ 
wre A rh te & oe i) he by the Dominion government | ulation of construction of cheaper! institutional and commercial field.} The majority of postwar pro- #4 
2 i r 3 : i a would be of the greatest assist-| units remains a question which|A new church is something] jects are still in the bypothetical 4 
x ; ] ‘1s a e ance in providing necessary hous- | has yet to be threshed out. _| which, at present, we may be| stage of planning. But even ; 
ie = “ c ing units for the low income| Conclusion of the war will| able to do without. Shortage| though we are unable to make a Bi 
se: ce : : Pee bre i. doubtless find many families with | of labor and materials has, in fact,| start on implemen eS eas § 
e s suggest this would elim-| a backlog of war bonds and war | forced the construction controller | til after the war, S 
= toi National Committee, Groups Across Canada, P lan for Future inate at least part of the subsidy | savings certificates, a potential] to refuse licenses for many of| of the plans themselves—and the 3 
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jmportant construction projects 
subcommittee of the James com- 
mittee on reconstruction, which 
reports directly to Prime Minis- 
ter King. Views of this subcom- 
mittee were outlined in a recent 
statement by K. M. Cameron, its 
chairman. He said; 
“Construction is one field of 
employment that, provided ade- 
quate forethought has been 
given, can be opened up imme- 
diately upon cessation of hos- 
tilities or at any other precisé 
moment that may be indicated, 
with smaller projects providing 







of determining their place in 
the programme? 

3. What categories of construc- 
tion projects should be estab- 


citizens have already been form- 
ed, there is a large section of the 
field of construction, however, 
still awaiting the attention of 


A concern of everyone these days is the planning 
being carried on for after the war — and more specific- 
ally steps actually being taken to work out feasible con- 


struction projects for maintenance of employment when 
hostilities cease. What is being done in this direction, 
and what still remains to be done, is of importance to 


all Canadians. 





estate—and municipalities gener- 
ally—have had to finance a large 
proportion of expenditures for 
social welfare in the past and that 
it may be advisable for the Do- 
minion and the province to as- 
sume a relatively high part of 
any future possible costs. 

If the present high level of na- 
tional income can be maintained 
after the war, providing housing 
for lower income groups may not 
be so difficult. 

But in the past as high as 25% 
of Canadian families have been 
unable to pay an- economic rent. 


Despite all current publicity 
stressing huge air military move- 
ments, air cargo and mail pound 
miles together of United States 
airlines in 1939, the start of the 
war, were only 2/1000ths of 1% 
of the total inland intercity freight 
traffic volume. These statistics, as 
one outstanding air transport stu- 
dent has remarked, “state at once 
the place of air cargo today and 
suggest the scope for air cargo 
tomorrow.” 

In any discussion of the future 
possibilities of commercial air 
cargo it should be remembered 


Present air cargo rates are 
around 80 cents a ton-mile, This 
rate is considerably above rail 
express charges of from 11 to 18 
cents a ton-mile. And it is a long 
way from the carload rail rates 
of less than one cent per ton-mile, 
or the less-than-carload rates of 
around 7 or 8 cents. In a like 
fashion the cost of ocean freight 
is less than carload rail move- 
ment. Peering into the postwar air 
picture is now estimated that air 





‘ 
Aircraft will supplement rather than supplant surface 


ways. The same will be true of air 
transport as it will add an én- 
tirely new stimulus to the na- 
tional and world economy. 


moved in eompetition with the 
east-west rail business. Air ex- 
press is growing, but there has 
yet been no serious diversion 


Air cargo is not only a most| from surface transport of so-called 


interesting study in new world- 
wide economics and markets, but 
it is the “white hope” of a greatly 
expanded air transport industry 
after the war. Only recently an 
estimate was prepared for “Avi- 
ation” magazine showing the 
postwar potential passenger traf- 






freight items. A review of the 
type of materials carried by Can- 
ada’s railways will also indicate 
béyond all doubt that it will be a 
long time before air carriage will 
make any disastrous dent in sur- 
face transport, In 1942 revenue 
freight carried by both Canadian 
railways was divided into the fol- 
lowing classifications: 


: Percent 

i iti : : . “ < : Types of Freight: Tone of Total 
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tural and resources development private enterprise. 


must by their nature be rela- 
tively slow to materialize, this 
Yuidity of construction is a 
quality which is becoming ever 
more widely appreciated.” 

With their national income 
nearly doubled during the war 
years, Mr. Cameron declared 
Canadians are not likely to accept 
readily, for even a year, any 
steep reduction in the preserit 
virtually full-scale of labor em- 
ployment. 

On the contrary, he expecis 
them to insist on utilization by 
government and business of every 
reasonable means of maintaining 
employment. 

To. the subcommittee on con- 
struction projects has been as- 


New Use Found 
For Cellophane 




























Co-operation Seen Essential 


Co-operation of Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal govern- 
ments in the construction field is 
seen as an essential by most 
postwar planners if full employ- 
ment ‘is to be maintainéd gener- 
ally. Planning is vital since the 
construction “bottleneck” comes 
not when labor is being hired and 
materials are being bought, but 
in that earlier stage when it is 
being determined what quantities 
of materials are needed, what 
type of men are required, and 
above all the exact type of project 
and its location. 


Tackle Regional Problem 

Providing employment in the 
areas where a local depression 
may threaten is one of the major 
objectives laid down. If unem- 
ployment should develop in Brit- 
ish Columbia projects must be 
available in British Columbia, not 


B. N. A. Act Worries 


The British North America Act 
has been one. of the reasons for 
leaving initiation of postwar pro- 
jects to local authorities but from 
experience the principle has ap- 
parently been conceded that they 
know local conditions best and 
are in a position to lay out spe- 
cific projects. 

Present hopes are for a master 
plan in each ‘community, one 
which will make possible the 
drawing up, long before the war 
somes to an end, of detailed spe- 
cifications for particular con- 
struction projects. ‘\ 


As town-planning principles at- 
tract more public interest, engin- 
eers and architects alike are pre- 
sented with a great opportunity. 
Canada has been estimated to be 
short as many as a million homes 
and the design, materials and 
methods worked out to provide 
housing for after the war will de- 


provided substantial .assistance 
by “underwriting” construction of 
homes for people in the middle 
income brackets but this system 
has involved little out-of-pocket 
expense. Public housing would 
come much higher. 

A. S. Mathers, president, Na- 
tional Construciion Counsel of 
Canada, stresses that public funds 
should be used only upon self- 
liquidating or revenue-producing 
public projects, 


A Big Backlog 


A survey being completed of 
construction projects deferred 
due to the war suggests that just 
the finishing of previously pro- 
posed projects may go far in pro- 
viding extra national income. This 
survey, undertaken by the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, 
shows a total of approximately 
$450 millions of work in deferred 
building construction throughout 
the Dominion—building construc- 


under 5% of air revenue. In other 
words, air cargo in a commercial 
sense is yet only a fledgling by- 
product of the other services of 
the airlines, although admittedly 
an untapped potential which may 
ultimately emerge finally as the 
revenue record maker. 
Supplement, Not Supplant 
While air cargo will undoubted- 
ly grow into a major domestic and 
international transport agency, 
the majority of sound transporta- 
tion students and commercial air 
operators, such as Chairman L. W. 
Pogue of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, are 
making it clear beyond all doubt 
that postwar commercial air 
freight growth will not wipe out 
surface and ship transport. In 
fact, both of: these experts have 
depicted the airplane in the role 
of a supplementary carrier rather 
than as a wrecker of any existing 
ground transport medium. 






cargo rates will be as low as 20 
or 15 cents per ton-mile. 

Despite the relatively high cost 
of air freight, there is a constantly 
increasing Volume of commercial 
goods moving by air, about 20 bil- 
lion ton miles carried last year. 
At the moment major attention is 
focused on rail express traffic and 
airline operators foresee planes 
making big inroads into this type 
of surface traffic, 

While air cargo will undoubt- 
edly take some of its traffic from 
surface agencies it is also true that 
air transport will create a great 
volume of new business. There are 
many portions of the world being 
opened up where surface trans- 
port does not exist at all, as in 
large parts of northern Canada, 
Alaska and South America, and 
here the plane is a vital vehicle 
of transport rather than a com- 


benefit of other means of transport. 


fic which airlines may handle. 


In any case, statistical compari- 
sons between rail and air are not 
fair to either transport agency. 
After all, the major advantage 


Projected to 1975, it proved to be | Possessed by the air carrier is to 


42 times greater than present lev- 
els, but even with this substantial 
boost, it would only require about 
8,000 planes of the present Doug- 
las DC-3’s to handle this huge 
passenger load. It is to air cargo 
that air industry must turn to 
secure the benefits of large scale 
operation and lower opérating 
costs. 

It is also well to remember dur- 
ing the current widespread dis- 
cussion of air cargo, that the bush 
pilots of northern Canada pio- 
neered commercial air freight and, 
by 1937, carried air freight 
amounting to 24 million pounds— 
a world’s record, Even in prewar 
1939 these northern Can4dian 
fliers moved 22 million pounds 
compared with nine million in the 


serve areas not reached by sur- 
face transport. In this case it is 
worth remembering that outside 
of Europe, Australia and North 
America there are few areas in 
the world which are served by 
any surface transport, thereby 
opening vast new fields for the 
air carrier. 


There is a growing school of 
thought in the airline industry 
which feels that air cargo will de- 
velop a whole new field of its own 
by its very nature without in any 
way jeopardizing surface trans- 
port. It is also becoming increas- 
ingly clear that air freight ig to 
take its place a& one of the great 
possibilities for postwar recon- 
struction by opening up new re- 
gions and building new industrial 


United States. Naturally the/ techniques. There will be room 

: ; : eT tion projects which had reached|  It'is most difficult to forecast | petitive agency. movement of military air freight} for all agencies of transport and 

a a, to sahil ca thee ers dee or passed the stage of preliminary either the size, speed, or operat-| At the same time air cargo will | has upset all these former figures, | it is now evident that air cargo 

Encloses Plywood Assem- move large numbers of workers | war plans ~ | sketch planning. This total in-| ing costs of postwar cargo planes, | create new articles of commerce | but it is still a fact that the air-| will take its natural place in a 

bly for Wing Tips Dur-| trom fe section ofthe country} while tne dad a : cludes nothing for housing nor| but all agree that they will be| as a whole new world economy| plane has opened up great new/| well-balanced transportation set- 
estion of how post- 


ing Cooking Cycle 


A new wartime use for Cello- 
phane was described recently, 

Canadian birch, sliced in veneer 
strips and impregnated with syn- 
thetic resin adhesive is molded to 
special forms and “baked” in an 
electrically heated oven to form 
plywood wing tips, pilot seats and 
other essential components for 
modern aircraft, such as the PBY 
long range patrol bomber. 

The use of transparent, moist- 
wreproof Cellophane for the 
vacuum bag which encloses each 
plywood assembly during the 
cooking cycle releases consider- 
able quantities of rubber for more 
direct war needs, and at the same 
time helps to make effective use 
tf the heat which is necessary for 
fusing of the wood and the syn- 
thetic resin adhesive into plastic 
bonded’ plywood, which combines 
the outstanding advantages of 
lightness of weight, strength and 
rigidity. 

Molded plywood made by this 
modern process must be consider- 
ed a basic structural material, ac- 
cording to the article, and not a 
second best substitute. Its possi- 
bilities for peacetime use appear 
almost limitless and postwar liv- 
ing will see a variety of consumer 
Products such as hand luggage, 
furniture, automobile body. parts, 
book covers, molded one piece 
walls for the home of tomorrow, 
and other uses of the plastic bond- 


ed plywood which flies the skies 
today, 















to the other if it can be avoided. 

What the construction projects 
subcommittee is therefore work- 
ing on are plans that will enable 
it to recommend creation in Can- 
ada of something corresponding 
to the Public Works Reserve in 
the United States. 

Doesn’t Compile Data 

Actually the subcommittee on 
construction is not charged with 
the duty of collecting data on 
specified projects. What it is en- 
deavoring to do is to develop a 
clear picture of what ought to be 
planned for in various regions, 
since the problems in one part of 
the country, or more specifically 
the means of coping with those 
problems, may be quite different 
from the best méthods to be 
adopted in other parts. 


Local People Must Plan 

The onus of developing ideas 
and specifications for individual 
postwar projects, as the situation 
has developed, now lies on the 
province, municipality and each 
individual business enterprise. 

The Financial Post has cited 
numerous instances of business 
enterprise preparing for after the 
war. But-—business is not now 
alone in this postwar planning. 
Town planning is: being under- 
taken in most.of the. larger cen- 
tres of Canada. Authorities hope 
practically every municipal body 
in this country will soon be parti- 
cipating in this field. Closely re- 
lated to town planning, of course, 
is the growing requirement for 


war construction projects are to 
be financed is still undetermined, 
it is one of outstanding import- 
ance. If national income is to be 
















does it include any projects being 
actively considered by various 
provincial governments and by 
thousands of cities, towns, vil- 
lages and counties. 


1. No. 5 S.F.T.S., Brantford, Ont. 


larger, faster, and with lower 
operating charges than anything 
now contemplated. On the first 
two points the air carrier will con- 
tinue to.improve its relative posi- 


Z We Have Installed the 
= Heating Plants in these 
Navy, Army and Air 
Force Establishments 


will be brought into being in 
terms of hours instead of days. 
The necessity to utilize the out- 
put of the great plane plants, and 
the experienced personnel will be 


areas of Canada and has acted as 
its sole transport agency. Thesé 
northern Canadian services weré 
also on an essentially commercial 


up in which it will create hew 
wealth and provide vital new 
services to the benefit of other 
means of transport as wéll as the 


basis as they never received any' nation at large. 


\~PLAN NOW FOR the PEACE 


POWER AND HEATING 
PLANT EFFICIENCY THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PROFIT AND LOSS AFTER 
THE WAR 


We are rapidly approaching the day of Victory, 
the day when competition will demand the utmost 
of your plant. 


The efficiency of your power and heating plant may 
be the difference between profit and loss. 


In most industries, the war has been responsible 
for the development of new products and new 
methods which will make for efficiency in the post- 


war period and power and heating engineers have 
also provided for new equipment and designs. 


10. Repair Depot, Scoudouc, N.B. 
11. S.F.T.S., P.E.I. os 
12. B.E.G. School, P.E.I. 
13. Military Hospital, Debert, N.S, 
14. S.F.T.S., N.S. 
15. Overhaul Hangar, N.S. 
16."Y" Depot, Halifax, N.S. 
Drydock, Half, NS. 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Centra 
Heating, Halifax, N.S. pe 
H.M.C. Workshops, Halifax, N.S. 















2. No. 16 S.F.T.S., Hagersville, Ont. 

3.R.C.0.C. Ordnance Depot, 
Longue Point, Que. 

4.No, 12 Equi Depot, Mont- 
real, East, Que. 

5. No.9 Repair Depot, St.John, Que. 
No. 9M A.O.S., St. John, Que. 

6. E.F.T.S. Windsor Mills, Que. 

7. S.F.T.S, Cap de Madeleine, Que. 

8, O.T.U. Bagotville, Que. 

9. S.F.T.S. Moncton, N.B. 





Fulfilling the exacting demands of wartime con- 
struction has given us-a background of experience 
‘which will be of utmost value to you in modernizing 
your present plant or taking care of your require- 
ments in a new one. 


BIRD CONSTRUCTION CO. 
LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
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Trouble shooting for the Can- 
adian Army, Navy and Air Force 
and for war industry is a new and 
fast-developing function of the 
Department of Mines and Re- 
sources’, division of metallic min- 
erals Iaboratories. 

Why does a new gun metal give 
better results? What makes an 
armored vehicle bolt break in 


sub-zero temperatures? Can a.new |* 


process be: adapted to mass pro- 
duction? 

These are some of the questions 
the division is asked, and the 
story behind the answers is one 
of precision science at work, of 
men who measure in the mil- 
lionths, who torture metals until 
they break down and confess just 
why they broke down. 

The tools which help to answer 
the questions are of all varieties, 
from improvised. gear put to- 










eu . rey is 


their calculations showed him 
how he could obtain a better 
product with 30 minutes’ heating 
and set the temperature rk 
within 20 degrees, i 

This X-Ray process “is " fre- 
quently confused with radiog- 
raphy, which is taking an X-Ray 

of a casting to discover any faults 

' which would be invisible from the 

outside. Radiography looks at the 

piece of metal as a whole, but the 

other process looks at the struc- 
ture of the metal. 

The division, however, has 
something which will “look in- 
side” for flaws, but not with very 
large specimens, The metal to be 
examined must be magnetic. It is 
dusted with a reddish powder 

| and placed in a powerful magnetic 
field. The excess powder is blown 
off, but if any flaws, even micro- 
scopic ones, are present, the 
powder shows them up by stick- 
ing to the surface. How the thing 
works is a process of electro- 
magnetics.. 

Electric furnaces, induction fur- 
naces, and ‘thermocouples for 
taking their temperatures, exten- 
som@ters. which tell how much a 
metal . stretches .under strain, 


TRE FINANCIAL POST xc rca lant renter opines 

















.NATIONAL 


Aircraft 


* 


liaison not only with Canadian 
armed forces and industry, but 
also with the British and United 
States governments. It all adds 
up to more and better arms for 
the United Nations. 


‘STEEL CAR Corporation Limited 


Modern Builders of Railway Passenger Cars 

— Freight Cars — Snow Plows — Street 

Cars — "Air Dump and Industrial Cars of 

all descriptions. Automobile Chassis Frames 

and Parts — Steel Pressings — Forgings — 
; Drop Forgings. 


DROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 


Modern facilities at our Hamilton Division 


for the supply of all sizes. of Dural and Steel 
gings. Enquiries solicited.. 


Head Office: HAMILTON, ONT. 
"Sales Office: 437 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 


f '* 


April 24, 1948 




















with railway shipments. An Order, 
in-Council to this effect has bee, 
passed by the Dominion Govern, 
ment, effective retroactive to Feb, 
15. 

The Coal Administrator will have 





gether in the division’s own work- 
shops to highly-complicated im- 
ported apparatus. 

There’s a machine fast enough 
to record the temperature changes 
a metal undergoes when it is 
plunged red hot into water, where 
the rate of cooling is 500 to 600 
degrees Fahrenheit per second. 

There’s another, called a spec- 
troscopé, which will tell a trained 
operator there’s a thousandth part 
of an impurity in a tiny fragment 
of a specimen and at the same 
time show all the elements present 
in the specimen’s composition. 


Distance Between Atoms 


Few new long-distance lines are now being installed, but 
the connection of strategic centres is a continuing assign- 
ment for the telephone companies. Such a project is the 


curve, which is something we 
won’t go into just now. 

The film lines appear as circles 
or arcs of circles and by their 
regularity or irregularity the 
trained operator can tell whether 
the crystals have been strained, 
and the amount of the strain with 
fair accuracy, 

If arcs appear instead of circles, 
the crystals are “oriented”—have 
arranged themselves in order like 
regular piles of tiny bricks. This 
arrangement is valuable in metals 
for some uses, not wanted in 
others. The X-Ray will tell which 
is which. 


Shows Metal Proportions 


Suppose one metal is dissolved 
in another, like sugar in tea, Let’s 
take copper and tin. The tin 
atoms get into the spaces between 
the copper atoms and push them 
apart, but only to a limited dis- 
tance. Tea will dissolve only a 
certain amount of sugar, and cop- 
per will dissolve only a certain 
amount of tin, The little X-Ray 
machine shows when this point 
has been reached, when the lines 
on the film are no longer pushed 
farther apart. 

Most solid things are crystalline 
in structure. Those that aren’t are 
called amorphous, “without form.” 
Amorphous compounds won’t give 
any film lines under X-Ray ex- 
amination and hence some things 
whose structure was unknown 
can now be classified as amor- 
phous, like dough, or crystalline, 
like salt. 

But there are. always the ex- 
ceptions, Glass gives a few faint 
lines, but scientists are unwilling 
to admit it to either category. The 
latest thing they’ve called it is a 
































Another unspectacular little 
machine is perhaps the most in- 
teresting one in the division. It 
is used in measuring the. distance 
between atoms. Now atoms are 
the smallest divisions of matter. 
They’re so small they. can’t be 
seen, even under the most power- 
ful microscope, and, in an Irish 
phrase, even if they could be seen, 
they couldn’t, because they’re 
moving too fast. So, all this ma- 
chine does is measure the dis- 
tance between them. 

How? It would take a scientist 
to describe the process, but let’s 
say nearly everything is made up 
of very small crystals. Not as 
small as atoms, but nearly that 
size. Put a few millions of these 
crystals of the stuff you want to 
examine into a hollow glass tube 
the size of a darning needle. 
They'll all go in. 

Surround the tube with a photo- 
graphic film and put both in a 
round black box to keep out the 
light. Then shoot an X-ray beam 
through a hole in the box at the 
tube of crystals. The tiny crystals 
will break up and reflect the 
X-Rays much as a prism breaks 
white light into the colors of the 
spectrum, but where colors ap- 
pear with light; lines appear on 
the film and the specimen “finger- 
prints” itself. No two elements 
have the same “prints” and the 
sample can be identified by meas- | “super-cooled liquid.” 
uring the distance between the| Very interesting, perhaps, but 
lines on the film with an ordinary | the value of this X-Ray gadget in 
pocket ruler. helping war industry? Well, one 

Although it seems fantastic, the | manufacturer was taking six 
scientists get results accurate to| hours to anneal (toughen) certain 
0.000,000,001 centimeter from an| steel products and was heating 
initial measurement of the lines| them to no set temperature. The 
with a highly inaccurate pocket|X-Ray ‘machine sampled his 
ruler. It’s all a matter of the sine} products and its operators from 























An Aircraft Plant in Ontario, for which the steel was fabricated 
and erected by SARNIA BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED, 
CONSTRUCTION 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — 
ERECTORS, Sarnia Bridge Company pro- 
vides a specialized courteous service with 
regard to all structural steel work, 


FOR EVERY 





For buildings, bridges, head-frames, bins, 
-hoppers, etc., ALL requirements for riveted 
or welded structural steel, may be obtained 
from this single reliable source. 


Our Engineering Department will be 
pleased to work with you on your 
problems and, if you are eligible for 
the purchase of Steel and products 
made from Steel under the regulations 
of me Steel Controller, we will be 
most pleased to supply your require- 
jments, Inquiries invited, 


SARNIA BRIDGE 


££ eo... a «ee tiT & wD 
SARNIA - CANADA 
_ MONTREAL TORONTO 
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linking of Ottawa with Montreal and Toronto by means 
of storm-proof underground cable. The cable is buried 


directly in the ground.by means of a special cable plow 











—Beli Telephone Photo. 


Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before— 

must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, guns, ships 
and other instruments of war—must conserve vital sup- 
plies—that we may win quickly a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce— 
beating swords into plowshares—to prevent world-wide 
. unemployment leading to ultimate economic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 


pieces of glass so flat they’re ac- 
curate to 0.000,002 inches, are just 
some of the other gadgets which 
help the scientists to give fast and 





full, authority to grant or withhold 


i fi the subsidy, and will allow it only 
Wider Coal Subsidy for those coal shipments designeq 


Covers Water Shipment for war industries or railways. The 

ee Pe to. the armed Nova Scotia co4l shipped into the subsidy is: not: to exceed $2. a ton 

orces and industry. Quebec market by water transport | 2nd will be payable to coal opera. 
The division maintains close will be subsidized as is already done | tors and distributors. 
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sion among the United Nations during the transition 





period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 

wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other 
nations can be gained and maintained only by: sus- 
tained industrial production and by interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the people 
of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 
when this war is ended but only if plans world-wide 


in scope are formulated promptly for:A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ‘NICKEL COMPANY \ 
OF CANADA, LIMITED \ 


25 King Street West, Toronto 
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Building I ae Creates F pelisis for War Effort 





—Ontario Hydro Photo, 


In order to compensate for the diversion of extra water at Niagara Falls, the Ontario 

Hydro undertook to divert water flowing toward James Bay toward the Great Lakes. 

This Ogoki diversion bas changed the face of a large area of the north country and 
bas necessitated the construction of a new C.N.R. railway bridge, shown above. 


Without rapid construction of 
war plants, airfields, shipyards 
and hydro-electric power devel- 
opments, and the expansion of 
base metal production facilities, 
Canada could not envisage spend- 
ing $4.9 billions on war in the 
current fiscal year. 

Our rapid transition to a coun- 
try organized for all-our war 
could only stem from a versatile 
construction industry well-versed 
in planning and executing large- 
scale projects. 

A Three-Phase War 

The ever-changing character of 
the European war has had direct 
bearing on type and quantity of 
new construction completed in 
Canada. First phase was the 
1939-40 building of airfields, 
schools and barracks which per- 
mitted the setting up of the Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan. 
Following closely came great ex- 
pansion of industrial plants, as 
Canada strove to create new pro- 
ductive capacity after the collapse 
of France in June, 1940. 

More raw materials — alumi- 
num, steel, nickel, copper, etc. — 
were needed. So were new plants 
to fashion them into guns, tanks 
and shells, and $200 millions was 
spent on plant construction alone. 

Then the Housing Problem 

With war plants, an acute 
shortage of housing for war work- 
ers soon\emerged. Through the 
vehicle of Wartime Housing Ltd., 
a government agericy, and a modi- 
fied National Housing. Act, the 
construction industry is* meeting 
this latest challenge, a challenge 
to create as many additional 


minimum expenditure of materi- 
al and labor. 

Even though ordinary peace- 
time construction has been large- 
ly deferred, total volume of con- 
struction work undertaken has 
mounted rapidly. 


Starting at $186 millions in the 
prewar year 1938, expenditures 
increased slightly. in 1939 to $188 
millions, jumped to $349 millions 
in 1940, and reached $403 millions 
in 1941—a- figure: which has not 
been equalled since 1930, 

With many projects fully com- 
pleted, construction volume. tap- 
ered off to $285 millions in 1942, 


June totalled $250 millions. Al- |: 


mgst 200 airports, either con- 
structed or improved, have a’‘com- 
bined area of 115 square miles— 
equivalent to 13. or 14 times the 
total area of Ottawa. If all the 
hangars were placed in one con- 
tinuous .line they would form a 
building 112 ft. wide and 26 miles 
long. Altogether .2,000 buildings 
have been erected for» ee 
R.CAF, 

Air -force construction is. the 
largest single item in the con- 
struction bill of our armed forces, 
but defense projects, camps for 
trainees, administrative buildings 


Without the “efficient haste” of Canada’s construction 


industry, the immense war 


effort being put forth by 


this country would not have been possible. The build- 


‘ing of airports, new plants, 
one of the most vivid and interesting stories to come out 
of the war. 


still, however, nearly, twice the 
amount of construction carried on 
back in 1935 and 1936. 

Periodically completion of 
great wartime plant construction 
projects is theoretically releasing 
equipment which could be used 
for improving our housing situa- 
tion. But materials and man- 
power are urgently needed today 
in war plants and construction 
may not increase again unless we 
desire to “raise the sights” still 
higher. 

Airfields—A Quarter Billion 

Expenditures on airfield con- 


homes for workers, forms 





for army and navy, ordnance 
buildings, field experimental sta- 
tions, etc., have cost other mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Over-all construction for the 
armed forces has involved an ex- 
penditure to date of more than 
$355 millions under some 3,700 
contracts awarded by Defense 
Projects Construction Branch of 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

Some Privately Financed 

Many Canadian industries have 
carried out wartime expansion at 
their own expense, sometimes re- 


housing units as possible with a/| struction up to the end of last | ceiving special depreciation or tax 





Retail Trends 





Hardware Sales Up in War 


But Retail Stocks.in Canada Are Declining Steadily. 


Increased buying has brought 
ebout a heavier hardware sales 
volume across Canada, with a con- 
sequent decline in average over- 
head expense to retail dealers, ac- 
cording to a survey in the March 
issue of “Hardware and Metal,” a 
fortnightly magazine published 


by the MacLean Publishing Co.’ 
Ltd. 


Despite heavier taxes and large 
subscriptions to Victory Loans, 
public buying capacity has con- 
tinued to be large. Hardware 
cealers report that-had there been 
@ better yolume of stocks in 1942, 
Sales volume in the year would 
have been even greater. 


Net profits were in most cases 
maintained. Increasing testric- 
tions on metal and shortage of raw 
materials brought about a general 
reduction in inventory values. 

In percentage the inerease in 
store sales is. computed at 14.6 in 
1942, as compared with a 14.8% 
increase in 1941 over 1940, Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces 
had an average gain of 14.1% last 
year; Ontario retailers a gain of 
15.2% and in the west the increase 
averaged a gain of 14.1%, 


a eee Cae Stee 


fairly uniform boost thr 


gain over non-industrial areas. 
Volume is lower in one or two 
cases but the decline is attributed 
to shortages in stock rather than 
to lack of demand. Where stocks 
were ample, sales showed on the 
average a marked increase, al- 
though inventory values for the 
average store were down 5. 2% at 
the end of 1942. 

Many dealers chose a middle 
course, preferring, to sell more 
moderately and preserve their 


- Reports of operations in 


indicate gradually diminishing stocks, increased’ buying . 
and lower overhead, according to a survey made by 


- “Hardware and Metal.” Net 


The variation is largely the result 
of higher taxes and general ex- 
penses in city stores. Delivery 
must be arranged for very often 
at greater cost, campetition is 
keener, and maintenance costs are 
higher. Wages in urban areas are 
also higher. 

Average turnover, also influ- 
enced by heavier sales volume and 
declining stocks, was reported in 
the Maritimes and Quebec at 3.22 
times; in Ontario 2.97 times; and 


retail hardware trade in 1942 


profite are holding up; aver- 


age turnover is greater, and credit buying is on the — 
as the trade reacts to wartime conditions. 





stocks. In the Maritimes and Que- 
bec, Ontario and the western 
provinces respectively, inventor- 


ies are down 4.6%, 4.3% and 6.3%, 
overhead et. 


Average 






in the West 3.1 times. The aver- 
age forall Canada was 3:06 times, 
compared with 2.86 times in 1941 
and 2.67 times: in 1940. ° 

‘The ree me profit in Can- 









| harnessed for production: of alu- 
minum, but if aluminum demand-| 


allowance for iadth which may: 


# | have little or no value after the 
‘| war. But besides this, Canada | Mon 


and the United Kingdom have 
advanced $821 millions (as at 
Dec. 31, 1942) for fixed capital 
which Canadian firms were un- 
able to provide for themselves. 
The larger part of this repre- 
sents money for equipment, but |. 
included is about 20% for con- 
struction expenditure. A further 
$77 millions has been advanced 
by the Canadian and United 
Kingdom governments as_ fixed 
capital for government compan- 
ies. Another $30. millions repre- 
sents plant expenditures for 
Dominion-owned arsenals. 
Included in the $77 millions: of |r 


‘} expenditures by Dominion-owned 


companies is $39.7 millions for 
wartime housing. This figure was 


| for the end of 1942. Already the 


total of expenditures is much 
higher. 

So far, over 16,000 detached 
dwelling ‘units have been con- 
tracted for by Wartime Housing 
-for family groups. About 100 hos- 
tel units of various sizes for sin- 
gle workers have also been 
erected. 

Schools have been constructed 
in entirely new centres created 
by the war. Approximately 10,000 
war’ workers and their depend- 
ents are now housed in wartime 
housing units. 

2,000 Units in Windsor 


Windsor, with over 2,000: units; 
has the largest number,” with 
Hamilton in second place with 
approximately 1,500. Ajax, a typ- 
ical mushroom “war town” in 
Ontario, has 600 of these dwell- 
ings. This is one Canadian town 


where there isn’t a single home| 


owner; all the houses. are rented 
fromthe Crown. 4 

Housing. projects have -been 
undertaken: altogether in“ about 
65 communities across Canada, 
from, the British Columbia coast, 
a’ few miles south of Alaska, to 
Halifax and districts on.the At- 
lantic coast. Reduced labor turn- 
over and reduced: absenteeism ‘in 
vital plants : producing tools of 
war are two results attributed to 
the wartime housing programme. 
Gross income’from these projects 
will soon reach. $5 millions annu- 
ally, which puts the Dominion 
government-away out in front as 


the biggest landlord in the cou sae 


try. 
Useful After the War ; 
Much of Canada’s vite i 
programme may have little mo 
than salvage value after the X 
is over, but many projects 
mean a richer, fuller .life for 


Canadians, and a higher ; standard: : 


of living. 


The Shipshaw power project i in: “tif 


Quebec, supplying as much elec- 


tricity as Boulder Dam, will-con- } 


stitute an immensely yaluable 
power source. It power is now: 


contracts, this can be used for 
anything from production - of 
alloys to heating of homes. 

, Ontario’s $5 millions. Ogoki ‘di- 


"| 1989. It is' a story of production 


| ly $12 millions, The high grade 


in 1942, compared 


was divided; a net profit of 2.4% 
in eastern seaboard provinces; 
5.23% in Ontario, 4.5% in the 
western division. 

Credit sales displayed’a down- 
ward trend. The average of such 


sales in relation to total sales was|- . 
36.2% in 1942: It was 37.56% in|: ° 
1941 and-47% in.1940. Such busi-|. ~ 
ness has been. reduced steadily . 
due to federal restrictions and it}; 
is believed will continue to drop)|. 
in 1943... Credit sales were great-.|.. 
est in Quebec and/the Maritimes, |: 
where they were 55.68% of total} ~ 
sales in 1942. In Ontario’the per-. 
centage was 31.5% and in western 
' Canada 36.62%. id; 


Expense Breakdown 


| Of*the ‘overhead expense, an- 





_ average of 0.84%: is ‘attributed to} - Eva ge coaths , 
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For the first time the v. Ss. War 











Yetik Sista Shines ae 


Information has accepted a Cana- 4 
dian-produced motion picture ‘for | |’ or 


4s 






general release in the United 
States. It is a two-reel short “The 
Amocted ae ‘Produced . e 5 
“The "Thoutarid Days” is a| 4 Pee SS) le 2 eat 
dramatic 5 of' Canada’s first|. . - on” A > =. =A 
‘three years t war—an ‘historic| 
thousand days since’ September, 


oat ye 
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— factories‘ converted to manu-| 
facture of-the tools of war, new |: 
‘plants built. Tt’is a review : of 
the impact of “war: on “Canada 
‘in other aspects—the develop- 
ment of the great British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan, 
the development of the Canadian 
people's attitude to the war, from 
the “phoney war” attitude, to 
tance of. restrictions and 
saaiclatiians to. a fighting deter- 
mination to produce onsite 
quantities of the.tools of war, to 
supply fighting men for Army, 
Navy and‘Air Force. It is a proud 
and ‘authentic record of a small 
nation’s accomplishments, 


Reviewed in a recent O.W.L 
bulletin, “The Thousand Days” is 
recommended for showing in pro- 
grammes to promote United Na- 
tions unity. Prints have been 
supplied to all O.W.I. distribution 
offices throughout the United 
States. 
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For the Durution, it will be difficult to 
secure Steel for manufacturing S 
“PEDLAR’'S 2 
“Metal-Built Products” = is 


War production must come first. Our contribution a 
to Canada’s war requirements have been given the a 
right of way .. . first call on ‘our manpower, resources Re 
and productive facilities. 


But we are not forgetting that one day the instr 
ments of war will be tumed to more peaceful pursuits 
. -« that the swords of today will be beaten back into on 
the plowshares of tomorrow. 4 





































eeee ee eine In developing. today new steps in the production “ 
is summer—will make. possible ‘ . ry 
development of 360,000 additional of metal units for war, we are laying the ground work 


for better Metal-Built Products ... to serve our customers £ 


horsepower at various developed 5 
when the world again turns to “business as usual.” 


and. undeveloped sites between 
Lake Nipigon: and the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence River. Deepen- 
ing the Great Lakes by 2% in, 
the Ogoki project will mean bet- 
ter navigation; make it possible 
to load ships more heavily, engin- 
eers state. 


In Ontatio, the Steep Rock Iron 
Mines project will absorb rough- 





//PEDLAR PEOPLE. 


| RESEARCH MONTREAL, OTTAWA TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
RESEARCH 





ore to be turned out will be in 
almost as great demand in peace- 
time asin war, it is believed. 
Plants of Canada’s largest met- 
allurgical operations — Interna- 
‘tional Nickel Co. of Canada, Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting, 


































Small Arms Ltd., are of a perma- 

nent type of construction. Plans 

are already being laid for utiliza- 

tion of such plants after the war. 
Airports Valuable 

The Commonwealth Air Train- 


requirements. 

The character of our postwar 
economy—and the total demand 
for metals then existing—will de- 
termine in large part how valu- 
able this expansion for winning 


instances as emergency landing <« <. 
areas. ae 

Expenditure on war is com- 
monly regarded as an utter waste 
of wealth, a waste which can only 
be justified because it is the price 


“« 
? 
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Aluminum Co. of Canada, Hud-| the war will prove in winning the | ing Plan airports will be avail-| of freedom. But Canada’s war %: 
‘son Bay Mining & Smelting Co.,| peace. able for air travel and transport expenditure has been more than 2 
Noranda and Falconbridge Nickel| Numerous war plants have|on a peacetime basis. These air- | that. It is something which makes oe 
—have all been expanded in|} been erected to give service for| ports in some cases can be used| us better able to face the prob- e2 
varying degree to meet war] five or ten years. But others, like! for permanent fields and in other! lems which lie ahead. af 



























NEW i EDITION 


. . - With revised information 
on Canadian corporations 
whose securities are in the " 
hands of the public, including WK, 
_those listed on Canadian stock M 
and curb exchanges and many 
which are unlisted. : us 


Some 1500 companies are 
covered including Public Utili- 
ties, Banks, Rubber, Iron and 
Steel, Construction, Pulp and oa 
Paper, Textile, Oil Refining, i 
Beverage, Amusement, Invest- | 
ment Trusts, Trust and Loan, : 
Milling, Foodstuffs, Merchan- 
dising and Transportation. 


a 
* A 
\ . 


IMPORTANT! The edition is a 
limited, but delivery of YOUR 
copy of this new, 1943 issue f 
is guaranteed if your order is Bi 
received now, in advance of “i 
actual publication. 
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Postwar blueprinting has been 


In Jan., 1941, Prime Minister 
Churchill stated in the House of 
Commons that the task would not 
be to make a new world, so much 
as to plan in advance a number of 
practical steps which, he said, “it 
is indispensable to take if our 
society is to move forward, as it 
must.” 

He referred to the national 
unity which Britain has most 
strongly evinced whenever great- 
ly threatened, with a hope that it 
might be applied to reconstruction 
in the postwar period. The scope 
of the task of planning for this 
period, he said, is practical, and 
has regard to national unity on the, 
one hand and about three years as 
a time limit on the other. In effect, 
the Prime Minister-was pointing 
out that the amount of reconstruc- 
tion which is finally achieved will 
depend in the last analysis on the 
will of the people themselves 
rather than on the government in 
power. 


@ means in Britain of bolstering|of the “Paymaster-General,” Sir | consideration. 5 mand in direct war activity. j| Than ry. s ‘A pis 
morale on the home frent, but it | William Jowitt, one of the chief} Means.of overcoming difficulties) Youth Council. Ra A Ze MN Fe & 

has from the outset had a firmly | large groups engaged in the work, | of upland and'hill sheep farming) 4 youth: advisory council has PN Df 

practical basis. has been planning and preparing | are being drafted; as well as land |}.., established, which is. repre- (( a | : RK HORE 


Without Fanfare 

In Britain the work of planning 
reconstruction has since that time 
gone forward steadily, but quietly 
and most often unpublicised. 
Many committees have been. set 
up; much work is being com- 
pleted; and while a great-deal of 
it may be discarded, the ground 
will have been cleared for pro- 
gress, 

The Atlantic Charter, the Bevin 
Report and the references in Mr. 
Churchill’s most recent speech to 
the postwar era have been indica- 
tions of what may be expected 
when armistice is finally signed. 


Britain Charts for 
Realism is Basis of Planning on All Fronts 
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Meanwhile in'England the office 


directives for the immense.nation- 
al energy which -will’ be ‘released 
with demobilization. 

The domestic field is the main 
sphere of this office, in internal 
matters, it is pointed out, but there 
are many points which will: con- 
cern Canada and the Empire and 





it is necessary that the department 
see that the fullest exchange of 
information takes: place. 

Last year a cabinet committee 
was appointed to formulate 
schemes for both internal and ex- 
ternal reconstruction. This group 
has been instructed to prepare 
schemes for a postwar European 
and world system with particular 
emphasis on economic factors and 
ways and means of establishing a 
durable international order. 


Milk Trade Studied 


In the domestic Sphere of acti- 
vity committees are at work on 
agricultural education, land utili- 
zation in rural areas and. farming 
of various types. The milk indus- 
try is one of those under special 
study. 

Building development which 
would best maintain farm output 
is being studied. Housing of in- 
dustrial workers and those sea- 


Authorities in Great Britain were considering post- 
war reconstruction long before discussion of the prob- 
lem reached its present popularity. Their findings will 
prove a valuable signpost for Canada’s own effort toward 
a better postwar world. Here are some of the proposals 
and echemes which have been under discussion. 


sonably .employed ‘is also under 


improvement of ‘derelict, heath, 
marsh and peaty areas, and the 
possibility. of extensive use of 
sewage sludge as fertilizer. . 
In the: matter of education it is 
proposed that the school age be set 
at first at 15, then moved up to 16; 
and that: part-time education be 







tmade compulsory after that age. 


Better medical inspection of 
children is projected, as well as 
extension of the already large pro- 
vision of meals and. milk at 
schools, improvement of technical 
education and more adult training. 
Children under five, it is proposed, 
should be looked after in special 
centres when both parents are 
working. “There will be many dif- 
ficulties, but education is the en- 
trance to the future and plans for 
education form the most definite 
of the government studies for re- 
construction,” a spokesman has 
declared. 


A committee is working out the 
changes and additions which will 
be necessary in teaching staffs 
throughout the country if. the 
school age is advanced, and steps 
have been taken to stimulate en- 
tries to training colleges, although 
no increase is expected immedi- 
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ately due to the more urgent de- 






sentative. of the churches, juvenile 
courts, education administration, 
the British Home. Office, Labor 
Ministry and National Service. 
The council is at present.in action, 
since it was not expected to look 
entirely to the future but to break 
new ground. 

_,In the building industry com- 
mittees are discussing special 
training and apprenticeships and 
teaching of the fundamentals of 
various building crafts in schools. 

A mining committee plans to 
improve conditions and prospects 
of boys and youths entering the 
coal mining industry. 

Hospitals have been surveyed to 
discover whether a system of cen- 
tral “teaching hospitals” would be 
advantageous in certain districts. 
Scales of pay for nurses are under 
investigation with the purpose of 
raising the status of the profession 
both at present and later. 

Public health centres are advo- 
cated, with a view to prevention as 
well as‘cure whenever possible. 
Housing has been under study and 
a minimum of 40 to 50 thousand 
houses per year to be built in Scot- 
land alone for an unstated period 


dustrial health, it is hoped that the 
methods and precautions adopted 
of necessity during the war when 
production was at fever pitch may 
be continued and improved on. 
Transport Important 
Transport, one of the most vital 
factors in successful prosecution of 
the war, is being surveyed, with a 
view to the wider objectives of 
peacetime but also on the under- 
standing that nothing can be done 
at present which may interfere 
with the movement of goods and 
members of the armed forces. In 
electrical output, a better divers- 
ity of load and standardization of 
voltage, with eventual country- 
wide uniformity, is the goal. A 
common policy of development of 
all areas and questions of the plac- 
ing of industries where there is or 












is proposed. In the matter of in-| 












VICTORY BONDS: 


“BACK -THE ATTACKI. 









Fertilizer Vital ToFood Output 


Wastefulness in the use of fer- 
tilizer should be avoided, for 
never ‘has this been so valuable to | erg; 
us and to our Allies. 

Recently, wartime restrictions 





~ 30,000 


were established to assure equit- ada this year has the lowest priced 
able distribution of farm fertiliz-| fertilizers of any of the United 

Distribution is now being car- 
ried out in a fair manmer, and des- in promoting the greatly increas-! pounds of milk. 




























How FAR a shell will travel depends on the explosive charge 
behind it. Every charge must be measured exactly, so every 
shell will reach its target. 

But before the explosive can be measured it must be converted 





into a convenient and controllable form. For this purpose 
alcohol is used, in ever-increasing quantities, in our great 
explosives plants. Alcohol is an essential material in making 
smokeless powder, cordite, and countless other explosives so 
vital in this war. It is one of the important materials in the 
making of synthetic rubber. In fighting aircraft, in tanks and 
motorized equipment. . . in our hospitals, Alcohol is a war neces- 
sity. To produce it our plants are now on full war production. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS 
LIMITED 







pite rising costs of labor and raw 
materials, manufacturers have ac: 
tually lowered their- prices. Can- 


ed agricultural yield demanded by 
wartime needs is indicated by the 
féllawing figures: one ton of fer- 
tilizer produces increases of’ 118 
bushels of corn, 200.bushels of po- 
fatoés; 79 bushels of wheat or, if 
it'ts*appliéd to pasture land, $,000 


Nations, it is reported. 
The important role. of fertilizers 


¢ will be sufficient power are being as. 
" 
s threshed out. 
“8 A long-term land policy_is ex- 
:: ; pected to be introduced, with ceil 
im ing prices (to be fixed at 
© ae MAXIMUM recommended date of Mar., 1 
oe suggested to prevent speculation. 
i DAYLIGHT Rural development, with a ce 
2 ‘ FOR EVERY tral planning authority to inte-| 
> & TYPE OF grate agriculture, rural housi 
ode and locale of industry is. bein 
a4 INDUSTRIAL considered. One plan put forwasd 
+S PLANT AND urges that the state be allowed 
' 3 rights of development on all land 
‘ie FACTORY Vedusble I ti R outside built up areas, with suit- 
+e aluable Information on Request able compensation to the owners 
t= in the case of use. 
a4 CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED In London, survey work has not 
ta 7 : = VAN , been limited to blitzed areas, but 
: ‘A 160 RIVER ST., TORONTO 185 VAN HORNE AVE., MONTREAL inelédes the districts surrounding 
2 the city and comprehensive plan 









for the whole region. A prelimin- 


has been launched. 
> Three Tasks 
Apart4rom reconstruction, three 


‘ary enquiry into the heating and 
ventilation of postwar buildings 
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main tasks before Britain after 
the war are defined as (1) restora- 
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tion of the balance of trade, (2) 
prevention of inflation and (3) 







to peace economy. 

It is generally realized, in Eng- 
land that the country will emerge 
from the war a poorer nation and 
effort will be necessary to increase 


first period of peace, as will con- 
trol of raw materials and con- 
tinued mobility of workers. 

A hint of the new outlook in 
Britain was given by Sir Stafford 


with postwar problems last sum- 
mer “If we were to drop back into 


is 9 
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transfer of resources from war to | #2 


trade for some years during the| i24 


Cripps at a conference dealing | % 
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When the builders have finished their job; your new 
property is still just a — house. 


Now comes the happy privilege of turning it into.a home, 
The furniture, the rugs, the curtains — all play their part. 
But — this new home of yours must have a pleasant and 
efficient kitchen — the meals well cooked — the food 


a ae w - the old competitive struggle,” he | 7% . 
NOW RNC Done oe ite : anid, “petwoen nations of between | kept fresh — the supply of hot water plentiful enough 
ey PS Ye?) Me ae ere 5 ae corporations in an attempt to|#aa — for the daily needs. 
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destruction of the woods. 


now receiving through the scientific 


management of the forest industries, the 


paper, rayon, 


future of these new ‘industries is secure. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


201 VICTORIA BUILDING OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


resources, then no plan could suc- 
ceed.” “ 
Another spokesman has de- 


the problem of enabling devas- 
tated, impoverished and economic- 
ally undeveloped countries to re- 
start their industry and agricul- 
ture; until the people cah produce 
they cannot purchase what they 
need. “This will involve,” a:mem- 
ber of Britain's government says, 
“the type of relationship which 


(Continued on page B9) ||. 
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win national monopolies for world | ; 


clared “Industry has reached a 














Choose gas for these important jobs.in your new house 
— for cooking — for refrigeration — and for water 


heating — and see how quickly your family settles down 


: iw stage in which there is no neces- in comfort — see how pleasantly your house becomes ~ Tranemissi. 

5 sity for anyone in the world to go a home 

4 | produce almost anything |c2-"sces . Pedi 

Ee : ia salar eke cee Now, more than ever before, is a time for true economy ecto 

ig ecarenes Forests are going to be chemicals, plastics, textiles, and insula- full production and equitable dis- and efficiency in industry and in the home, And GAS Mari 

a 4 the source of thousands of new tion from our forests. These are only a _|}| tribution for all. Only decently fed is playing its full:part in both spheres in these war years. eee 

‘3 science-created agticles before long +++ pre-view of things to come. ee people can work ef- _Ask your gas company today how easy it is to get gas Electric 

b f that’s why the forest industries are : ectively for a better: world. This Shia Sok hen 

a 5 soa Great industries can be built. on the will not be a short or easy task . ..” service into your new — or present — home! Radio 
4 seeking to place thar timber lands on 4 siti vation 4 f fj ; Aid to 

5 z basis of continuous crops .. . that’s why cia aaa blemcae 7, ee oe The first task, it is pointed out, 

By many forests are now managed so that Crop. With the kind of hel are 4 |1| will be to feed the starving popu 

: they. will yield successive crops without op. With the kind of help nature is | lations of the world, ‘There is also 
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Aluminum Co. of Canada’s 
| Shipshaw power project ranks 
as one of the most remarkable 
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- 
construction achievements of this ae 
e war. . es 
¥ 4 
Y - Racing against time to complete “54 
this hydro-electric development, $< 
d one of the largest single projects Sie Eo Minot sy Cane ree MiPt oe “- 
. in the world, as many as 10,000 "7% “e! 
men have been working day and ee et 
night for the past 22 months. 3 ug 
Temperatures of 80 deg. below DRIVING POWER TO SPEED VICTORY ¢ 
and 100 deg. above zero have : a? 
failed to halt the work. Rushing huge plants to completion is our job, and one which Vs 
Part of the plant is now in gives increased facilities for greater production #f war ‘ 
ccuute oatane es ae year | materials for the fighting forces of our nation. Our 25 
latalied Savelopalieas a6 £4 tt organization is proud to be a factor in serv- os 
. : ’ ° * 
lion ‘hip—~almost one third more ing Canada’s. war requirements. is 
than the four hydro . aad 
Canadian ’side 4b Meena ville gage theshor creat Home chained arse Sotee cc ecrep inne sine net oem te * 
Cost No Object A 
Completed, the project will cost y 
$65 millions. This is almost double 4% 
what it would have been’ in " he 
peacetime, but speed, not econ- ocie 7 f 4 
omy, has been the object. . i 
. Double labor force has been : 
a used. Millions of dollars have = , . + 
? been spent on overtime. For a : 
| while payroll ran around $2 mil- 5 
o wre whe mo lions monthly. The working force LIMITED : . 
e fightio has ranged from a high of 10,595 . 
d Vieort he ¥ to the current level of between SECURITY BUILDING GENERAL CONTRACTORS WINDSOR, ONT. “9 
$< orking: 2,500 and 3,000. te 
a: Work on the main project start- a 
ed in the summer of 1941. The site 2 terest of the G le them-; It i inted out that the four 2 
selected is on the Saguenay River : a OF the werman people Z “ ks 
deep in the ilies a Britain Charts for Peace selves. This is the real problem | pillars on which rests the nar rm a 
uebec. The i pe ‘ . which faces statesmen after the/ sibility of the future are Britain, 
7798 Salah einer ieee tas (Continued from page B8) achieve its wee development. war. That disease will not be/the United States, Russia and 2 
the: Seauchaictl ’ t of Lak should exist between highly de-| In actual relief work it is felt eradicated by vindictiveness or by | China. +i 
St ae ¥ Hows out of Lake! veloped powerful countries and| that the huge army of women now | .. ostrich policy of ignoring facts| ‘These countries, it is felt in 2 
yop oe those that have not attained the| serving in Britain will we of or forgetting events. Last time we|Great Britain, must not disarm, “a4 
wae Large Amount of Equipment | 5ame level of economic activity, or | great value, and their demobiliza-| +_..teq the Germans to run a de- | since it will be up to them to keep i. 
a ; have had little experience in self-| tion may to this purpose be de- mocracy peacefully and theylorder and to maintain the peace a 
ees By: the fall of 194) the site had | government.” layed after the immediate armis-| », i144 49 do so. That fact must not | of the world “a | 
‘been cleared, equipment brought] Two principles governing long- | tice. > . ore “f 
. ’ principles g 8 Ha be forgotten, and whatever we do} A short-term policy is being 
in. term policy ‘have been defined: Total disarmament of Germany we must not allow them, as we al- studthd to be put inked Seunedinte s 
manded b y This included 44 power shovels That the receipt of financial and is foreseen as a virtual necessity, lowed thei last time, to re-arm. action when A eT ecese 28 8 
ated by the and cranes, 525 trucks, 67 tractors, | Cconomic aid must not result in a/| but, it isadded: “We must treat the| 5, the other hand we must rot YHieahs of relief to the oppressed ' 
ton ‘of tere a ae See | Average cement consumption was loss of ind@pendence for any German ‘people as if they were impose upon them financial int- Béiples of Europe. “% 
ases of 115 fo PLO ee See SSS | 31 carloads daily, to mix 7,800 | Country. , suffering trom a disease, as you possibilities in the peace terms. An international “police force” 4 
shels of po- ge oS SS | cubic yards cement. Getting sup-| That any form of assistance or | wou a. treat, a diseased fellow- . : " ; interna mar ae cca 4 
whest oc; 1 ISSION OF ONTARIO plies to remote points was diffi- | Suildance given to a country un- | beifig;gnd must eradicate that dis- Isolation from Europe is no|is strongly urged in oe » qt 
land, $000 cult. Horses were chloroformed | Practised in the art of self-govern-| ease not only in the interest of | !onger possi ble for England or | period, although its final form has af 
exc and flownsto oné site. ment must be such as to help it' mankind as a whole but in the in-' America. not yet been arrived at. 
In the excavation of the canal, es 
1% miles long with a minimum oa 
width of 306 feet-and minimum ag 


depth. of 33 feet, more # 
illion cubic yards of: oon 
:| 1.5 million cubic yards’ of r 

~| were removed. Total excavation 
‘for: the entire project, including |. 
Chute a Caron, involved removal 
of more than seven million cubic 


yards of earth and rock. 


Over 17,000 tons of reinforcing 
steel was used, 


Finished This Year » 


First generating unit turned 
over Nov. 23, 1942, 18 months 
after work was started. A unit 
has been added each month since 
then. 


By the end of this year 12 units 
will be in place in the 800-foot- 
long powerhouse. - 

Foundation Co. of Canada is 
the general contractor for this 
huge project. All equipment for 


BUILDING and CONSERVATION | | 


Canada’s War Effort rolls through a climate range requiring buildings fe 
armoured against sun, wind, storm, cold and ice. hs 


Housing for the Armed Forces, Buildings for Production of War Materials, and 
Shelter for the Civilian Population, need protection against extremes of weather 
and cold that can be quickly, economically and soundly applied to new 
construction, addition and alteration of multitudes of buildings. 


Products invented and developed in Canada for these special requirements : 
of our climate have helped to make possible the rapid expansion of buildings 3 4 
for training, production and nouns under the War Program. ry 

































i i iti facilitating uilding, these products are tn 
a powerhouse is Canadian-made. This year, in addition to urgent new b ee & 
Made ye Canadian Allis-Chalmers and ra contributing means of recovering wasie in existing buildings by subdividing 3 
nr: r waver | Morgan Smith Canada Ltd. are to supply additional living quarters, hy insulating over outside wooden walls % 
ae . a aah the eat tt to permit heating all space in the building for living or production, economic- ie 
ee are being supp y Cana in Wi : i -round use. eae 
as General. Electtic end. Canation ally, in Winter, by adapting Summer buildings to year-round use . 
Westinghouse; transformers by te é ¢ ‘ht 
Canadian General Electric and Insul-Ated Sidings reduce fuel requirements, cut heating expense, eliminate ‘ee 
English Electric Co, of Canada. paint and upkeep cost. : ns 
) Canadian Westinghouse is. provid- a2) 
w BUI LT to ing the control equipment, These products supply the materials for necessity building, recovery of waste Ms 
, switchboard, etc.. space and usefulness in existing buildings, and reducing heating and oper- * 
le BL és ST BOCH E S a re d * a eo ice ees ating cost without diminishing stocks of raw materials vital to war production. - i 
2 aes s 8 AF ‘Ny 
2 ; Pint-sized Mine f 
id. , . wl 
dd T k | Genuine B. P. Insul-Ated Sidings: For Insulating wood a 
-Camier, We admit that’s a DCaut to Tanks wall buildings right over the outside walls. cng 3 
i niversal Carrier. We admit that's a 
They call it a Uni dle of lethal lightweight hell-|. 1s touch and go for enemy tank Insul-Board Asphalt-laminated Insulation: For Parti- - 
lame name for such a bundle of lethal lig g im when they mane ihe Haw- “tioning and Insulation of inside walls, ce and Insulation of inside walls, ceilings, roots, ' 
58 . i i rm comes|kins grenade—a pint-sized new- a has ; yi 
is for mylak destruction, but until a better te cee tat daally of anthtis floors. : “ 
ia along we’ll have to use it. - pdt aE EE B. P. Asphalt Shingles and Asphalt Roofings: For Roof : 
; ‘ ow ing made in Canada a . tio : ef 
Pe Tranemission Towers Look at the record, and you'll say the name doesn’t | the Fale Sf bamdreds of thousands Senewal and al-weather apna ee : 
ss . Ww. Ss grenade . : * . 
Floodlight Towers matter. Russia— Egypt — Libya — Tunisia — all have | about the size of a can of fly spray B. P. Tile Floorings: For Floor Finishing including con 
. . . ° . “ ” : , ‘ a ga: 9 aaa cae ” : 
tf Observation Towers seen the mighty mite blasting Boches high, wide and a be rig areraag Bape fh ee crete basement floors | ‘s 
. Marine Engines ugly. A jackrabbit for starting, it turns on a dime, resiadinsdh rien the land mine a 
; ; : vel punishment | !oose!y with san $$ 
1s Electric Furnaces and still has the stamina for both oe P h The detonating mechanism is set My 
Redio Masts and blows of battle, when the enemy is lucky enough |,, that the charge goes off when. S 
to hit such an elusive target. the weight of the tank passes dir- Produced in Canada RS 
ectly over it. Thus the grenade . : me 
Barges Tugs  Scowe es stops the tank in its tracks by z T E D is 
: 's a pre ; ake the bodies. blowing the treads off and de- ; " 
ater Twmatin Isa pay god out, Wemate the bodies. eras vs vos, tel] BUILDING PRODUCTS LIM 
8. ; on e eld, wi oe 
and Bed plates wes - mobility. Reg MONTREAL TORONTO HAMILTON WINNIPEG & 
Platework, Riveted and - 
VT Walled ROOFING « SIDING © INSULATION + FLOORING ‘ 
Ma ory fats iy | rs eee “ 
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Dominion’s Housing Losses 
Over $125 Millions Guaranteed But Only $363,284 Lost to ‘Date 


he in assisting housing dette has| 
Under NHA, when a mortgage . at; 5 tue 
to the war. When the Conservative 


Since Canada began underwrit- 
ing domestic housing in 1935, over 
$125 millions for home building, 
home improvement and home ex- 
tension has been advanced or 
guaranteed. This is entirely aside 
from the $46.1 millions which 
Wartime Housing is spending on 
emergency housing, represents the 
Dominion’s way of creating a 
favorable “climate” for new hous- 
ing as opposed to the direct entry 
into the housing business which 
Wartime Housing typifies. 

To date the record of repay- 
ment on housing loans has been 
remarkably good. Losses incurred 
by the Dominion on its programme 
of financial assistance for housing 
since 1935 have been only $363,284 
_—less than 0.3% of all loans made. 
If repayments continue at the 
same rate as in the past, total 
housing loan losses may average 
out at not more than 0.7% of all 
edvances made. 

Four Acts Provide Aid 
Assistance to home owners—and 
potential home owners—has been 
provided under four acts by the 
Dominion in the last ‘decade. 
These are: 
1.The Dominion Housing Act, 
1935. 

2.The Home Improvement 
Loans Guarantee Act, 1937. 

3.The National Housing Act. 
1938. 

4.The Home Extension Plan, 
1942. 

The National Housing Act is the 
present vehicle the Dominion uses 
to assist home financing, succeed- 
ing the Dominion Housing Act of 
1935. As the Hon. Chas. A. Dun- 
ning explained when it was pass- 
ed, it extends considerably the 
amount of credit which can be 
granted to home builders. 

The Home Extension Plan of 
1942 is the emergency measure for 
creating further housing units at 
low cost. It is modelled on the 
Home Improvement Loans Guar- 
antee Act which was discontinued 
Oct. 1, 1940, due to the war. 

$78 Millions of Housing 

Complete information on hous- 
ing finance experience is only 
available long after loans are 
made, but up to Jan. 31, 1943, a 
total of 19,015 loans had been ap- 
proved under the Dominion Hous- 
ing Act and its successor the Na- 
tional Housing Act, totalling $78.2 

millions, and all but $16.5 millions 
has now been repaid. Losses re- 
corded and paid to Jan. 31, 1943, 
amounted to $2,209, covering the 
Dominion’s portion of the loss on 
four loans. This amount represents 
total losses to date under both the 
old Dominion Housing Act and 
Part 1 of the ‘National Housing 
Act. The losses are offset in part 
by a profit of $428 realized by the 


sale of 10 properties. The it loss 
to Jan. 31, 1943, is therefore only 
$1,781. 

125,724 Improvement Loans . 

Liabilities under the Home Im- 
provement Loans Guarantee Act 
have now been largely discharged. 
The loss to the Dominion we 
likely be small. 

A total of 125,724 loans were 
made in all by banks and other 
approved lending institutions; 
loans totalled approximately $50 
millions. The Dominion’s contin- 
gent liability arising out of these 
loans is limited to 15% of the ag- 
gregate of loans made by approved 
institutions. The balance of these 
loans as at Mar. 31, 1943, is esti- 
mated at $3 millions so the contin- 
gent liability of the Government) 80 
is limited to $450,000. Up to Jan, 


goes sour and the property is sold 
at a loss, the Dominion will cover 
two thirds of that loss, providing 
the net principal repayments (the 
amount paid on principal less in- 
stallments owing on interest, in- 
surance, taxes, etc.) are less than 
“|the original Dominion advance. 
If they are more than the Do- 
minion advance, the Dominion 
will carry only a third of the loss. 

In other words, the Dominion 
gives a generous guarantee in the 
early period of a contract, when 
depreciation takes a heavy toll on 
the value of the home, reduces its 
guarantee in the later, more stable 


period, The guarantee is generous |y 


waen the amount loaned (say 
%) is above the legal 60%, and 
is Cueited when the size of the 


Canada’s housing industry is busy building emer- 
gency housing to relieve congested conditions arising 
from the war. ‘Emphasis is on simplicity and minimum 
outlay of labor and materials. After the war home con- 
struction will give employment, and a higher standard 


of accommodation. The Dominion’s experience in pro- 
viding limited assistance to the housing industry in the 


past will have a bearing on 


what is done in the future. 





”131, 1943, 1,047 loss claims for an 


aggregate of $361,503 had been 
paid. In terms of total losses to 
total volume of loans the loss ratio 
is only 0.724% 

Can Borrow More Now 

By an order-in-council dated 
Dec. 8, 1942, the Dominion ex- 
tended the amount which could be 
borrowed under housing loans up 
to 90% for any new house where 
the estimated value does not ex- 
ceed $3,200, and on a sliding scale 
down to 80% where the value does 
not exceed $4,000. 

Previously a loan of 90% of esti- 
mated value could only be secured 
for owner-occupied homes where 
the value didn’t exceed $2,500. The 
new order-in-council is designed 
to encourage the building of small 
homes. But the Dominion’s con- 
struction funds are now earmarked 
for construction: of houses only 
“where the Minister is satisfied 
that permanent houses can be 
constructed to relieve a serious 
housing shortage without threat- 
ening to create a postwar surplus.” 

Other new wartime develop- 
ments under the National Housing 
Act are: 

Restriction on applications for 
loans to houses containing one 
self-contained dwelling — and 
where the estimated house value 
does not exceed $4,000. 

The limiting of loans to $3,200 
for any one house. 


mortgage drops to a more normal 
ratio. 

NHA is not bound to this type 
of agreement, has various supple- 


| mentary agreements giving higher 


loss guarantees‘on loans made in 
remote areas. But the general 
principle applies throughout, the 
guarantee being designed to pro- 
tect against depreciation and over- 
lending. 

Extension Plan Just Starting 

It is hoped the Home Extension 
Plan will be instrumental in re- 
lieving the housing shortage to 
some extent but as yet the plan is 
really just getting started. The ob- 


jective is to create additional self-|m 


contained housing units by alter- 
ations or additions to a building 
used solely or partially as a 
dwelling. at the time the applica- 
tion is made for the loan. 

Up to Mar. 2, 1943, 26 loans had|qinn 
been made for a total of $55,385. 
As the Dominion’s contingent lia- 
bility under these loans is limited 
to 15% of the total money ad- 
vanced by the banks, the liability 
so far is limited to $8,307. No 
claims for loss have been made. 
In 1942, a total of $2 millions was 
earmarked for loans of this type 
for conversion of existing housing 
units into a number of apartments 
to increase the total housing ac- 
commodation at a relatively low 
cost. 

The objective of the Dominion 





Mitchell 
Made 


Binnacle 
Housings 


Encompassing the Compass 


In the Binnacle is the Ship's Compass. This precision 


appliance plays an important port in modern 
navigation. 


Not only must each part of the Binnacle housing 
be machined to perfection but each casting must 
be produced to exact physical and chemical 
specifications, controlled at all stages by our 
foundry laboratory. 


It is an appliance which exemplifies the versatility 
of our plants and the high technical skill of our 
toolmakers, machinists, sheet-metal workers, brass 
finishers and assemblers. 





1851—1943 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.Q. 


Factories: MONTREAL, P. Q. 


"Specialists in the Casting and Fabrication of Modern Alloys” —— 
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prior to the 1935 election, the idea | 
was to provide a stimulus to busi-| 
ness generally, 


Funds For 
War Sinew 


(Continued from page B4) 
United Shoe Mach. . 102,387° 
128,587° 





White C. Aircraft 53,136 53,136° 
Winnipeg Electric 18,000 15,616*. 
Wianipeg Eng. 0. D. 489,541 433,444* 
Sundry (Fire Protec. 441,161 441,161° 


Sundry (Tool. Costs) 966,675 


‘. For Ships 
Co 


594,370° 





















Spent 
= Dec. aa 
Can. Chain & Forge 50,639 
Can, Found. & Forg. 670,500 527 386° 
Can, Bridge Co. .... © 163,015 18,0 
Co Se 477,790 
alan, ce: 1,981,085 1,004, 306° 
Darling Bros. ...... 170,510 131,057° 
Davie ." pies? 1,224,755 1 011,490° 
Davie Shipbuilding . 1,758,822 1,470,609° 
inion Bridge ... 977,429 975° 
lectro- weld SinWe 0 o@ 125,000 ed 
SYe 30% ,000 140,335° 
Foundation Maritime 2,028,599 1,834,971* 
i CO? . . 85. vce 50, 22,696° 
Halifax: Shipyards ... 788,999 603,306° 
Heaps Engineering . 108,000 29,560° 
Kennedy, W. & Sons 1,414,000  1,188,403* 
Marine Industries . 600,000 #600,000° 
Midland Shipyards.. 65,725 28,045° 
Morrison Brass ° 364,174 332,549° 
Morton Enginering . _ 683,569 605,074* 
Neon Products + 132,882 55,533° 
Ottawa Car ........ ° 6,200 S 
Robb Engineering 61,000 16,803* 
Trenton Steel Works 2,823,300 1,044,324° 
United yards 4,098,500 3,770,468* 
Vancouver Eng. Wks 64,400 31,296* 
Waterous Ltd. ...... 62,200 13,863* 
Yarrows Ltd. ...... ‘ {000 468,863° 
For Ship Repairs 
‘ommitment 
Spent to 
— sy Wy te 
Acadia Sugar Ref... 15,244 13,679* 
Atlantic Spring & - 31,645 23,091° 
Canadian eet. , 40,654 e 
Cann, L. H.......... 55,811 49,506* 
Collings, .W. , & Sons 13,549 4 555° 
Halifax Shipyards a 239,042 
Hillis & Sons ....... 37,775 au ise 
Hogan, T. at So 5 oes 4,250 4,083°" 
Margaree Steamship 27,520 21,426* | - 
Mersey Paper. ...... 55,569 23,755° 
ont. Dry Dock 12,960 12,778* 
Musgrave & Sons 19,000 
Pictou Foundry 1,610 
Purdy Bros. ........ 


St. John Dry Dock.. 


St. John Iron Works 60, 

St. John Mach. Shop 350,000 282,523° 

ed Foundry. . 119,002 11,583* 
pson Bro. Mach 127,454 38,113* 

Williamson, J Fred. 5,072 3,966° 


Ship Boas Cont'r. 178,697 


Gov't Projects 


(These are expenditures for prop- 
erty to be owned by the Dominion 
either directly or through Crewn 
companies since U. K. expenditures 
now being taken over by Dominion.) 


For Munitions 


Dominion Arsenal . 
Dominion Arsenal . esccece . 26; 


Dominion Arsenal ..........+.. $1,537, 
Department of Transpo rt: 
Aids to navigation division .... 99.772* 
Aids to navigation division ... 23,1682 
Meteorological Service ......;. 39,351° 
National Research Council..... 149,018* 
Quebec Gauge Shop ........... 9,434* 
Miscellaneous: 

Chrome. plant (...cccccecccecnce 872° 
Emerald Tungsten Property 250,000° 
Granby Cons. M, & S. ......... .0380* 
GONGOE ionic coe catia s desedated cc 29,175° | . 
Land (Undistributed .......... 2,591,405* 
Mobile Kitchen ...............5 349° 
Molybdenite Corp. of Canada 100,000° 
Motor Boat (Broekfield Const.) 7,215* 
Motor Trucks (Int. hoe: 8.850* 
Radio Interference Building . 8,019* 
Scrap Crushers ................ 8,821° 
Siscoe Gold Mines Ltd. ....... 75,000° 
Substandard Tires .........e000 444° 
FO OB. ocd iisccictectecccss 1,003,741* 
REID 56S sco heceasocahsdcs 16,065° 
Sound Projection Equipment.. 4,943° 
Zenith Molybdenite Corp. ..... 30,000° 


Total General Munitions ..... 35,037,280 
For Aircraft 
Canadian Associated Aircraft... 1,190,281° 
Cartierville Airport ........... 25,540° 
Fort William Airport ....... ® 447* 
Snow Blower Equipment ...... 58,214* 
Tool Kits (overhaul) ...... oe 45,123° 
Test Propellers .......... éegeee 6,327 
Total Aircraft ...... beweee vee 1,325,932 
For Ships 
Berth for Ship Repairs........ ° 35,525* 





Coal:Handling Bridge.......... 159,488° 
Coal Unioading Plant......... e et 
Ship Repair Shop ............. 92,214° 
Dredge Conversion to Tanker... 24,631* 
PPO WME > o cecntcacwveshce 208,777* 
Extension (Acadia s. dee ee 2,408° 

Boat “Cross-Line”...... 238,650° 
Fitting-out Berth ...... evescce 96,145 
Fitting-out Berth ....... 06 cece 121,450* 
Pile Berth eeereeeee seeeseecece 62,932* 
i we eh eee oeveece 31,938° 
Quebec Harbour Board .....006 4.325° 
Rhodes Curry Wharf ..... eocee 10,403* 
Semt-ieal Graving Dock ...... 974,705" 
ere eeeeeeeee eeeee ° 

Refrigerator WON 50 scsieed cece weber 
Total Shipbuilding ........ es 2,398,209 


For eso 
irae of Roventesies on _ Des. - 42) 


POET H OHO Ae ses ereseease 


Ethylene G 1 ¢ 
Moly — (Dynamite) . 


Rouaa Steel. Bars ..... eeeseecce 
Round Steel Tubing eeveceseios 
Creer eeeeeseseee teeeccecere 

eee rereescccese 
ee eeesesesaece 


Total Inventories sevccencsece 15,420,203 


Crown Companies 
Atlas Plant Extension ....... 15,958* 
8,592,495° 
221,098" 
nery Service Ltd. seeeee 
Low awe: Sipttions @eceesee 
WY. Munitions .escsosee 1, 
Polymer Corporation seveerece Sevnaee 


8,607 





* Canadian account, 
4 y K. account, 


oint Canadian-' coun 
«Includes as sie . 
® Recover 


4 Overrun. 
¢ Includes overrun item. 
“*Cancelle- = ig 











332,539° | 
3,501,319° |. 


7.444.810" |. 
062 
119,036" | 


975,000" 
Wartime Housin: LOG cceddee ’ 
War Supplies Ltd : Se Sccataiiee aioe : 
Grand total ........csseesese | 76,002,384 


§ Machin plied. by. Lat 
ae supplied by - U.K. Govern- 


Be 


Nations production: lines ssa seemingly 
irresistible tide of tanks, .planes:and guns. 
rolls forth. Vital, yes! Yet . «= of what avail: 
if steel-hulled‘ ships are not -standing by 


HIPS are still the key to Victory! A flood 
of war matériel streams from’ United 


to deliyer the weapons ?‘ Without ships to 
carry the flood’: to, our far-flung fighting 
forces, a mighty torrent of striking power 
is dammed - to. the--merest-— trickle: 





At Dosco’s great “110” Plate Mill, 
steel is rolled into ship-plate . . . 
- the “tough hide” for another of 
‘Canada’s Victory Ships is born! 









For these ships, so vital in maintaining our 
life line, Dosco provides the tough hide of 
hardened steel... Ship-plate! Steel that will 
float our machines of war across the seven 
seas! Other war matériel comes within-the 
scope of Dosco’s vast resources—including 
destroyers, gun-mountings and shells—but 
none can be of greater import than the tons 
of ship-plate rolled forth daily. :It:is the 
steel-that MUST float.us on: ...t0-Victory! 


DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


Only Producer of Steel and Steel: Products in Canada Wholly Self-Sustained Within the Empire 


, Engineers 
“and 
General 


Contractors 


PLANTS, WAREHOUSES AND SALES OFFICES ACROSS CANADA 





Organized 


to get things done 


Behind FRID stands a smoothly-functioning organization of 
skilled‘engineers and workers who can really get things done 
- -. a hard-hitting team of men and machines that has proved, 
again: and again, its ability to handle any production 


_emergency with minimum fuss and maximum speed and 
efficiency. . 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
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